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PART | 


Review of the Year 


THe Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II was 
impressively celebrated in Cyprus. Dignity and brilliance marked 
the formal ceremonies, in which each of the three Services was 
represented. H.M.S. Bermuda, flying the flag of Vice-Admiral W. W. 
Davis, C.B., D.S.O., Second-ineCommand of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, visited Cyprus waters for the occasion, with a band of the Royal 
Marines on board. The bands of the Cheshire Regiment and the 
Highland Light Infantry, with pipers, also came to the Island from the 
Canal Zone. Two squadrons of the Royal Air Force provided 
formation flying above the parades. Thus, for ceremonial purposes, 
the local garrison of Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers and Royal Corps 
of Signals, parading with detachments of the Royal Air Force and 
Cyprus Police, was handsomely reinforced. Throughout Coronation 
week, many thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects in the Island enjoyed 
a wide range of festivities which had been imaginatively planned by 
small committees of officials and members of the public presided 
over in each district by the Commissioner. [Illuminations and fire- 
work displays were extensively arranged. School children abundantly 
shared in the events, either as participants or spectators, and special 
exhibitions of the Coronation film were held for them. Happy local 
memories of the occasion are assured for many years to come. 


PAPHOS EARTHQUAKE 


In sad contrast with the Coronation celebrations, the close of 
the year was overshadowed by the earthquake which shook Cyprus 
and did much serious damage at the western end of the Island on the 
1oth September. The main shock, which occurred at 6.03 a.m. 
that day, was followed by a succession of lesser tremors which 
persisted at increasingly long intervals for seven weeks. ‘Tremors of 
diminishing intensity were felt at later dates, the latest at Christmas. 
Forty people lost their lives and one hundred were seriously injured. 


By good fortune most of the able-bodied inhabitants of the villages 
were out in their fields at the time of the earthquake so that, by com- 

ison with the severe damage to house property, casualties were 
ight. The heavy toll of destruction was revealed in surveys made 
soon after the disaster. Six villages in Paphos district were almost 
completely destroyed; in 35 villages in Paphos district between 
50% and go% of the buildings were damaged beyond repair; in 48 
villages in Paphos district and 5 villages in Limassol district between 
10% and 50% of the buildings were damaged beyond repair; and 
in the remaining villages of those affected in Paphos district, in 18 
illages in Limassol district and in 2 villages in Nicosia district some 
damage occurred. 

Help came quickly. The district administration, Police and the 
Medical and Welfare departments soon organised the clearance of 
casualties and immediate supplies of food, blankets and temporary 
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shelter for the victims. The Royal Army Service Corps brought 
tents from the military depot in Famagusta to Paphos the same day 
and parties of Royal Engineers were soon on the scene to assist the 
Public Works department in demolishing dangerous buildings and in 
clearing the rubble-choked streets. The Royal Navy despatched 
H.M.S. Theseus, an aircraft carrier, and H.M.S. Saintes, a destroyer, 
to Paphos as soon as news of the disaster became known. Two 
helicopters from the aircraft carrier were most usefully employed 
for visiting villages. Parties from these ships were sent all over the 
affected area where they distributed and pitched tents, fresh supplies 
of which were brought from the Canal Zone in H.M. ships and by air 
from the United Kingdom. Ships’ bakeries and army bakeries in 
Cyprus baked quantities of bread for distribution to the victims. 


No fires broke out and there was no looting nor any other offences 
attributable to the earthquake. Prompt and spontaneous assistance 
came from governments, organisations and individuals outside 
Cyprus for relief of the distressed. The British Red Cross society 
responded generously to the demand for clothes and blankets. By 
the end of the year donations to the relief fund which was opened 
the day after the earthquake amounted to £67,500 most of which will be 
devoted to erecting communal buildings in 50 of the affected villages. 


The problem of rehabilitating the sufferers was twofold. First 
the immediate provision of shelter for the homeless and secondly 
the repair and reconstruction of damaged property. It soon became 
apparent that most of the damaged houses could be repaired, and 
that those that had been destroyed might be replaced, in time to meet 
winter conditions. It was decided therefore to rely upon tents for 
temporary shelter and some 6,300 tents were obtained on loan or 
purchased for this purpose. 


To plan and execute the repair and reconstruction programmes, 
a Reconstruction committee was set up in Paphos, independent 
of the Commissioner who was fully occupied with his intensified 
administrative problems. The committee’s main proposals for 
rehousing were these. First, for every householder whose house was 
damaged beyond repair who could not replace his house from his own 
resources, a scheme for providing a prefabricated framework house 
and a grant of £40 in cash, and of materials, with which to complete it. 
(Government afterwards undertook to complete two rooms of the 
prefabricated houses free of charge.) Then, for the poorer house- 
holders unable to meet the cost of repairs from their own resources, 
a scheme of assistance with grants up to £160 per house, the amount 
depending both on the extent of the damage and the householder’s 
means. Finally, for middle class property owners unable to meet 
the cost of repairs or reconstruction, a scheme of assistance by means 
in the first place of an outright grant up to £600, the amount depending 
both on the extent of damage and the owner’s ability to meet the cost 
of repairs, and in the second place by making funds available to the 
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Agricultural Bank of Cyprus which the bank in turn could lend to 
those requiring funds in addition to the Government grant in order 
to complete the repair work. With but few modifications, Govern- 
ment approved the adoption by the committee of its schemes. 


About 30,000 people were rendered homeless. The houses 
affected were generally of poor construction and many of the villages 
or parts of them were sited on ground which geological surveys under- 
taken since the earthquake have shown to be unstable. With one 
exception the six villages which suffered worst, and parts of some 
other villages, have been completely resited on safer ground nearby ; 
layouts were prepared by private architects at Government’s request. 
12,849 buildings were surveyed. Of the 1,330 framework houses 
needed more than 1,100 have already been erected by the Public 
Works department and are being completed by contractors at Govern- 
ment’s expense. By the end of 1953 grants for repairing houses 
had been made to 10,500 owners; some 500 of them were within 
the middle class property scheme. 


A small party from the Royal Engineers in Egypt gave technical 
assistance of much value with surveys of damage. Detachments 
of the Royal Artillery, the Border Regiment and the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps were continuously stationed in Paphos where, engaged 
principally in the erection and maintenance of tentage, their help 
was indispensable. 


TRADE 


The value of the Island’s external trade, which was £38 millions 
in 1952, fell in 1953 by approximately {1 million. Some general 
increase in both imports and exports was offset by a marked fall in 
mineral exports, the level of which is governed by the state of the 
world market for these products. An adverse visible trade balance 
resulted of approximately £6 millions for the year. Expenditure 
in Cyprus by Her Majesty’s Forces and by tourists were the most 
substantial items among the invisible exports which redress the balance. 


The necessity to conserve foreign currency through control of 
imports from non-sterling sources continued during 1953. 


AGRICULTURI: 


Conditions generally throughout the year were favourable to 
agriculture. Rainfall was good and well distributed during the 
critical period of growth for winter crops, and heavy falls of snow 
in the mountains resulted in a satisfactory flow of water for irrigation 
in spring. Damage from hail was not serious and attacks upon wheat 
by stem rust were limited in severity and extent. Good average 
crops of olives and citrus fruit were obtained. The carob crop was 

er than in 1952 and good prices were realised. Cotton was 
planted on a smaller scale than in 1952 but yields were good. ‘Tobacco 
production was smaller than last year but the quality was better. 
The grape harvest was much larger than that. of 1952 and the export 
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trade in fresh grapes was well maintained. Raisin production 
increased and the production and export of wines continued to be 
satisfactory. 


The scheme for the insurance of vineyards against hail damage, 
to which reference was made in last year’s report, failed to attract 
much support from vinegrowers and Government does not propose 
to pursue its application at present. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


In August, 1953, the Cyprus Cement Co. Ltd. was granted a 
licence under the Cement Industry (Encouragement and Control) 
Law, 1952, to erect a factory in the Island for the manufacture of 
cement and its by-products. The Cyprus Asbestos Mines Ltd. 
have installed up-to-date machinery in their factory at Amiandos 
which produces asbestos cement goods and the plant is reported to be 
capable of producing about 300,000 asbestos cement sheets per annum. 
The Boghaz Gypsum Co. Ltd., a private limited liability company, 
has set up a plant for crushing gypsum rock for export, and has on its 
Own initiative improved the shipping facilities at Boghaz. A number 
of small factories have been established for the manufacture of 
sugared almonds and other confectionery. The Chairman of the 
United Kingdom concern known as the Smedley Group of Canning 
Companies visited Cyprus in the course of the year and made certain 
preliminary arrangements, including the purchase of about 350 
donums of land at Zakaki (Limassol) and Prastio (Morphou), in 
connection with a proposal to establish a fruit and vegetable canning 
industry. 


GRID SCHEME 


The Electricity Authority’s central power station at Dhekelia 
was placed on commercial load on the 2nd February, for supplying 
the towns of Nicosia and Limassol ; and later, when the 66,000 volt 
transmission line section through the mountain section was completed 
and energised, the ring main through the central portion of the Island 
was completed. 


The Authority’s Government-approved standard tariffs for the 
supply of electricity to consumers were introduced in July. The 
electricity undertakings of the Famagusta, Larnaca, Morphou and 
Kyrenia municipal corporations were acquired in accordance with the 
provisions of the Electricity Development Law, 1952, and are now 
receiving electric current from the Dhekelia power station. 


During the year the Authority was engaged in changing over the 
direct current supply areas in Limassol, Famagusta, Larnaca and 
Morphou and connecting them to the alternating current supply from 
Dhekelia. In each of these towns 11,000 volt underground cables 
were laid, and sub-stations were erected in order to improve the 


regulation of voltage. 
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Such have been the achievements in the first stage of the scheme. 
The second stage, now about to begin, will include the installation 
of a second 14,000 KW. turbo-alternator set and two more go,000 Ibs. 
per hour boilers at the Dhekelia power station, the extension of the 
66,000 volt transmission system from Famagusta via Lefkoniko to 
Nicosia, and extension of the 11,000 volt system together with low 
voltage distribution in rural areas. 


MINING 


The demand for minerals was good but their price showed a 
tendency to fall. The minerals exported were of an estimated value 
of £7,000,000, as compared with {10,264,000 in 1952. The number 
of workers employed in mining rose above 6,000 and the industry 
was almost free from labour disputes. Exploratory drilling continued 
on a significant scale and there was marked activity in prospecting. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Owing to complicated geology necessitating very detailed work, 
the geological survey scheme will take much longer to complete than 
was expected. The total area mapped on a scale 1: §000 is now 
approximately 300 square miles and the mapping of over 40 square 
miles has been revised. The scheme is being financed from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. 


The Geological service gave valuable assistance in the resiting 
of certain villages damaged by the earthquake in the Paphos district. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


Air traffic to and from Cyprus continued both to improve and to 
increase. In April, British European Airways in conjunction with 
Cyprus Airways introduced the first propeller-turbine engine aircraft 
on the London-Nicosia service and the fares were reduced by 20%. 
In May, the British Overseas Airways Corporation began to carry 
passengers on first class and tourist services to the Island, and, more 
recently, Skyways Ltd. introduced a Colonial coach class service 
between London and Nicosia at even lower fares. In May, Cyprus 
Airways opened a new service to Tripoli, which connects with the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation’s service to Kano and Lagos 
and thus offers rapid communication with Cyprus to the Cypriot 
community living in West Africa. Cyprus Airways again established 
a new record in passenger traffic, having carried 494 more passengers 
in 1953 than in 1952. 


In addition to the large number of servicemen and their families 
who visited Cyprus from the Canal Zone throughout the summer, 
over 60,000 civilian passengers passed through the Nicosia airport 
during the year as compared with 51,800 in 1952. 
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FORESTS 


The area of bare lands in the mountain and lowland forests planted 
during 1953 was 6,500 donums. In the Athalassa plantation 176 
donums were converted from acacia to eucalyptus high forest. The 
total number of village fuel areas is now 97 covering an area of 15,552 
donums. Over 976,000 cubic feet of timber were extracted from 
mountain and lowland forests, which yielded a revenue of £90,000. 
A large quantity of this timber is being used for reconstruction in the 
earthquake area. 


Forest communications have been improved by the construction 
of 15 miles of new road, the reconstruction of 12 miles of telephone 
pole route, and the replacement of 25 miles of old line. Another 
village was linked to the forest telephone system. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Sixty-seven gravity irrigation schemes, commanding an area of 
8,700 donums, of which 3,700 can be irrigated in summer, were com- 
pleted and work is proceeding on sixteen other schemes. Thirty-two 
miles of irrigation channels were lined in concrete or masonry to 


prevent leakage. 

Two hundred and twenty boreholes were drilled of which 70°, 
were successful. Together, they can yield enough water to irrigate 
11,000 donums in summer and 33,000 donums in winter if pumped 
at only half the tested rate. Since 1946 the area of land irrigated by 
water pumped from boreholes has increased by nearly 80% and it 
now exceeds the area irrigated from perennial springs. 


Eighty village water supplies were completed. This involved the 
laying of 170 miles of small diameter pipes. In the Paphos district 
water from the Appidhes spring was conveyed to ten villages at a cost 
of £90,000, and extensions to this scheme may eventually enable another 
ten villages to be served by it. 73% of the Island’s villages now have 
piped water supplies. 


The new water supply for Limassol town was opened in May. 
The Nicosia scheme, which is already in partial operation, is nearing 
completion ; but the town is rapidly expanding and plans to extend the 
scheme to meet the needs of greater Nicosia are already under prepara- 
tion. At Famagusta, after the completion in 1952 of the first stage of 
the scheme, work began on the second and third stages, which include 
the piping of water to an enlarged reservoir at Stavros from four new 
boreholes five miles distant and the replacement, by a new system of 
street mains, of pipes too small to carry the water from the reservoir 
to the town’s extremities. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


The Public Works department undertook a heavy building pro- 
gramme during 1953 and contributed valuably to reconstruction in 
the earthquake area. The new nurses’ quarters at the Nicosia General 
Hospital and the Isolation Hospital near Kokkini Trimithia, both 
begun in 1952, have been completed. Work on the extension of the 
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Jubilee Sanatorium at Kyperounda continued and will be finished 
in 1954. Construction of the new hospitals at Limassol and at Fama- 
gusta is also advancing. 

Major road improvements include the reconstruction of the 
Kaimakli-Angastina-Engomi village road to a 22-feet wide secondary 
road standard, the construction of a new road from the Saitta junction 
to Moniatis and then to Platres, and the asphalting of the Nicosia— 
Agros and the Ambelikou-Kambos roads. A further stretch of 224 
miles of the Nicosia—Xeros road was widened and 28 bridges on this 
road were improved. The widening by 25 feet of the Pedhieos bridge 
at Nicosia began some months ago and is now well advanced. 


LABOUR 


For the fourth consecutive year peace prevailed in the sphere of 
labour relations generally. The only significant stoppage was in road 
transport and it affected the Island’s most important bus and road 
haulage company. The strike lasted for 30 days and 1,250 man-days 
were lost. The unrest in the ports which was apparent towards the 
end of 1952 subsided with the enactment of the Port Workers (Regula- 
tion of Employment) Law and its application to the three principal 
ports (Famagusta, Larnaca and Limassol) on the 12th January, 1953. 
A better spirit among port workers is now evident, and a recrudescence 
of unrest at the ports of Famagusta, Larnaca and Limassol during the 
height of the citrus export season in November last was satisfactorily 
resolved. In the building industry a number of minor differences 
which might in former years have resulted in strikes were settled by 
negotiation. Consultative procedure was introduced or improved 
in a few more public utility undertakings. 

The level of employment was satisfactory throughout the year. 
As in past years the Army was one of the major employers, providing 
work either directly or through contractors to about 5,000 persons 
daily. 

The construction of the military cantonment at Dhekelia progressed 
rapidly. Most of the 1,800 workmen this project is absorbing are 
drawn from Larnaca district which has in the past suffered from 
unemployment. Preliminary work has also begun on the Episkopi 
cantonment. 

The trade union movement gained further ground and indications 
are that the number of persons in trade unions and employees associa- 
tions of all kinds is now not less than 20,000. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Government secured the services of Mr. A. Patterson, C.M.G., 
a senior officer in the United Kingdom Ministry of National Insurance, 
for the purpose of advising on the preparation of a social insurance 
scheme and the drafting of requisite legislation. By the end of 1953 
Mr. Patterson had already prepared the outline of a social insurance 
scheme and a first draft of a Social Insurance Bill, both of which had 
received preliminary consideration by Government. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 

The Welfare service assumed much larger responsibilities in the 
course of the year. Responsible as before for juvenile and adult 
probation and the after-care of reform school boys and prisoners, 
the service has now also undertaken the care of abandoned or deprived 
children, the after-care of mental patients, and, in collaboration with 
the Labour department, the welfare of domestic servants. For the 
care of abandoned or deprived children the service runs a boarding- 
out scheme in addition to a children’s home at Limassol. 


CO-OPERATION 

Fifty-five societies were registered during the year, of which 
thirty-six were co-operative store societies. The total number of store 
societies is now 188. Altogether there are 734 co-operatives in the 
Island, the preponderant number being credit societies and savings 
banks, with a total membership of 115,000. But the co-operative 
movement is not limited to the organisation of rural credit or to the 
management of village stores. It is influencing many other activities 
of rural life. Thus in 1953 there were established an olive oil 
producers society, five bee-keeping societies, a pottery makers’ society, 
another agricultural machinery society, a shoemakers’ supply society 
and a Carob Union Federation, the members of which are the five 
district carob marketing unions. One of the movement’s major 
successes has been the development of the school savings banks, the 
total deposits of which during the school year exceeded £200,000. 
Fifty-five thousand school children are now depositors. 


During 1953 the Co-operative Central Bank issued short, medium 
and long term loans and advances amounting to £1,100,000. Deposits 
from societies amounted to £600,000. The value of fertilizers, sulphur, 
potato seed, insecticides and other agricultural requirements supplied 
to societies was approximately £430,000. It is estimated that about 
{2,000,000 was issued in loans through the co-operative movement. 


IMPROVEMENT AREAS 
Four more villages came under the Villages (Administration and 
Improvement) Law during 1953. The total number of Improvement 
Areas is now forty-six. Grants amounting to more than {21,000 
were made by Government to assist improvement boards with 
development projects and Government continued to render valuable 
technical advice through its official representatives on these boards. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

‘The community development scheme which was initiated in 1951 
is now well established. A sum of about £13,500 was spent during the 
year in support of a wide variety of projects, including a co-operative 
olive press society, the encouragement of tree planting, and the improve- 
ment of goat breeding by the issue at subsidized prices of kids or 
goats of a superior breed, of bee-keeping by sponsoring co-operative 
bee-keeping societies, of poultry rearing, and generally of minor 
cottage industries. 
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HEALTH 


No major outbreak of any communicable disease occurred during 
the year and the incidence of almost all such diseases was lower than in 
1952. Again no cases of primary malaria were reported, this being the 
fourth successive year with no record of transmission of the disease. 

It is proposed to move the mental hospital and the leper asylum 
from their present sites near Nicosia to new sites near the salt lake 
at Larnaca. 

A blood transfusion service and bank has been in operation at the 
Nicosia general hospital since November, 1953. The intention is to 
make blood available from the stock held by the service both to 
Government and to private practitioners on the understanding that 
for each bottle of blood given out an equivalent amount will be 
returned. The Cyprus branch of the British Red Cross society is 
assisting in finding and recording donors. 


EDUCATION 


During the 1952-1953 school-year 66,114 pupils were being 
taught in elementary schools by 1,635 elementary school-teachers ; 
16,485 pupils were being taught in secondary schools by 646 teachers. 

Twenty-three new elementary schools were built during the year 
and 63 existing schools were repaired or extended. These works 
cost £140,880. There are now 10 public-aided secondary schools, of 
which g are Turkish and one is Greek. 

The number of entries for the Cyprus Certificate examination rose 
to 11,528 from 9,539 in 1952. Under certain conditions holders of the 
Cyprus Certificate are now exempted from ordinary level subjects of 
the London General Certificate of Education. The number of 
candidates sitting for the General Certificate of Education examination 
rose from 242 in 1952 to 457. In the higher examinations of London 
University there were 21 candidates for intermediate and 12 for final 
degrees. There were no less than 1,649 entries for the April 
examination of the London Chamber of Commerce. 


ANTIQUITIES 


Mr. George MacFadden, the American archaeologist who had 
devoted so much of his life and fortune to the work sponsored by 
Pennsylvania University at Curium, was tragically drowned in April 
when sailing in rough water off the coast near Episkopi village where 
he had made his home. Others have now taken over and continuity 
of archaeological research in this important area is ensured. At 
Kouklia (old Paphos) the British expedition continued their explorations 
on all the sites previously investigated. A French expedition excavated 
tombs in the neighbourhood of Ktima. At Engomi the excavations 
conducted by the Antiquities department continued, one of the most 
important finds being the first long text in Cypro-Minoan script ; and 
later in the year the French mission resumed work in the central area 
under excavation. At Salamis further clearance was made of the 
“marble forum”, followed by re-erection of fallen columns. 
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TOURING 

There was no decrease during 1953 in the total number of tourist 
visitors and, although the troubled situation in Egypt had an adverse 
effect on the summer season for the hill resorts, the hotels at the coastal 
resorts and in Nicosia were well booked throughout most of the year. 
Publicity designed to attract summer visitors from the Persian Gulf, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia met with considerable success. This new class 
of visitor on the whole preferred the coastal to the hill resorts. 
Cruising ships brought 35% more tourists to Cyprus than in 1952. 


BROADCASTING SERVICE 

On the 4th October the Cyprus Broadcasting Service was opened 
for normal transmissions. ‘The many letters received from listeners 
to the C.B.S. among the different communities in the Island and from 
abroad are most encouraging. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Development is financed in Cyprus in three different ways. 

First, from the Development fund built up out of transfers from 
current revenue and grants received from Her Majesty’s Government 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. Expenditure 
from this fund, as shown in the Development Estimates, is in 
accordance with a ten year development programme launched in 
March, 1946, which is subject to revision from time to time. 
Secondly, by means of loans made, through the Public Loans fund, out 
of current revenue to local authorities, water boards and other public 
bodies for development projects. And thirdly, through loans raised 
by Government on the London market to serve the central electrification 
scheme. 

By the end of 1953 over £44 millions had been spent in accordance 
with the development programme, through the Development Esti- 
mates, on development works in a variety of fields, including well over 
£1 million for agricultural and irrigation schemes, more than £650,000 
on medical and health services, £650,000 for harbours and roads and 
£475,000 for village public services. 

The development programme entails a total expenditure of 
nearly £74 millions of which, it 1s estimated, £6 millions will have 
been spent by the end of 1954 leaving a balance of £14 millions from 
which the various works should be completed by March, 1956. The 
existing resources of the Development fund will enable this to be done. 

£3 millions have been lent to local authorities and other bodies 
from the Public Loans fund ; and expenditure on the central electrifi- 
cation scheme financed by loans raised on the London market will, 
during the decennium, amount to approximately {£5 millions. 
Thus by March, 1956, in these three different ways, a total of £154 
millions will have been spent in Cyprus on what is known as development. 

Appendix I to this Report shows in tabular form Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Schemes initiated or in progress during 1953, with 
their appropriate numberg and titles and the amount spent on each 
ser both from Colonial Development and Welfare and from local 

unds. 
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PART I 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE civilian population of Cyprus at the end of 1953 was 510,000, 
representing a density of 143 per square mile. There has been an 
increase of 60,000 persons, or 13%, since the last census held in 
November, 1946. At that time the distribution of the population was : 


Males .. .. 222,510 Females .. .. 227,604 


In Cyprus there are two major communities, Greek and Turkish, 
and minorities of Armenians, Maronites and others. At the 1946 
census the communities were : 


Greek i me - 361,199 or 80.2% 
Turkish Be - - 80,548 or 17.9% 
Others 4 me ai 8,367 or 1.9% 


Nicosia, the capital and largest town, is in the centre of the Island. 
The other towns are all on the coast. In mid-1953 their populations 
were estimated to be: 


Nicosia ere spel ze 40,500 

Limassol ae 27,000 

Famagusta... - on 20,700 

Larnaca ane ee ee 16,400 

Paphos .. 5 7 cis 6,500 

Kyrenia ai - she 3,400 

The following figures show the natural growth of population : 

Year Births Deaths Natural increase 
1949 --  - 13,234 4,243 - 8,991 
1950 +» 14,517. 3959 = -- =~: 10,558 
1951 2 14,403 af 4,144 Bs 10,259 
1952 ae 13,358 = 3,808 cr 9,550 
1953 13,446 3546 9,900 


The birth rate in Cyprus is high, the death rate is low. Infant 
mortality, though still high, has decreased considerably in the past 
few years. The infant mortality rate in 1953 was the lowest ever 
recorded. 


Birth, death and infant mortality rates for the past five years are: 


Year Birth Rate Death Rate Infant Mortality Rate 
(per 1,000 of the mean population) (per 1,000 live-births) 

1949 27.81 8.92 71.71 

1950 29.97 8.17 63.37 

1951 29.29 8.43 60.47 

1952 26.83 7.65 58.84 

1953 26.59 7.01 47.08 


The expectation of life at birth for males is 63.6 years and for 
females 68.8 years. 
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MIGRATION 
eat ks feos we ee 
. Excess of Departures 
Year _ Arrivals Departures ovee Mtewale 
1949 20,204 21,252 1,048 
1950 25,143 27,990 2,847 
1951 30,944 34,752 3,808 
1982 36,380 38,759 2,379 
1953 38,494 39,663 , 1,169 








Most of the emigrants in 1953 went to the United Kingdom 
(2,600 persons). 





The Cyprus Broadcasting Service was opened on the 4th October and broadcasts 
in English, Greek and Turkish, _ 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Conditions 


EMPLOYMENT 
THE following tables show the distribution of employed persons 
by industry and sex in the six District towns, together with figures 
for agriculture and mining. 


Number of Persons Employed in the Six District Towns in August, 1953, 
Classified by Industry and Sex. 





| Number of persons 
Industry employed 


Total | Males | Females 





1. Food manufacturing industries, except 
beverage industries ae ae 

2. Beverage industries . . 

3. Tobacco manufactures 

4. Manufacture of textiles .. - ar 

5. Manufacture of footwear, other wearing 
apparel and made-up textile goods 

6. Manufacture of furniture and fixtures 


! 1,706 1,438 268 
| 
1 
7. Printing, publishing and allied industries | 550 464 


875 636 239 
392 103 289 
541 185 356 


3,529 | 2,832 697 


1,063 1,057 6 
86 

8. Manufacture of chemicals and chemical 
products .. : 424 359 65 


9. Manufacture of non-metallic mineral pro- 
rig except products of petroleum and 


10, Manufacture of metal products, except 











machinery and transport equipment . 1,113 1,104 9 
11. Manufacture of machinery, except elec- 
trical machinery .. te ees we 500 499 1 
12. Manufacture of transport equipment 1,340 1,335 5 
13. Miscellaneous manufacturing industries .. 867 502 365 
14. Construction. . es - 25 any PiOl? 7,254 363 
15. Electricity, water supply and sanitary services | 1,482 | 1,315 167 
16. erce .. i ate ee .. | 7,478 | 6,408 | 1,070 
17. Transport, storage and communication . | 2,504 2,356 148 
18. Other services, including public adminis- 
tration and employment by the Armed 
: ices... ie ae ae 11,481 9,493 1,988 
19. Miscellaneous oe oe o oe 454 413 4! 
Grand total .. = sp [44525 | 38,293 | 6,232 





The numbers of persons engaged in agriculture between 1946 
and 1953 according to annual census returns were : 








| 1946 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 





| 
Both sexes ae a 143,426 | 136,620 |140,455 | 146,987 | 127,699 
Males .. o2 -» | 69,485 | 66,502 | 68,443 | 69,359 ! 59,941 





Females - -» | 73,941 > 70,118 | 72,012 EAE 67,758 
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In 1953 about 1,700 persons were employed in forestry and about 
goo in fishing. In mining the following were employed (averages 
of monthly returns) : 








_ 1950 1951 1952, 1953 
Both sexes — = | 5,368 | 5,822 6,013 | 6,040 
Males .. i .. 48130-55217 | 5,466 | 5,508 
Females .. a ca | 555 ; 605: 547 | 532 


Employment in mining reaches a seasonal peak between July 
and September of each year : the figure reached in 1953 was 7,325. 


It is estimated that the total wage and salary-earning population 
outside agriculture, forestry, fisheries and private domestic service 
is about 82,500 of whom 20,000 are women. 

There are no reliable estimates of unemployment or under- 
employment. The following table shows the number of registrations 
by age and sex at Employment Exchanges in 1953 :— 








! Male Female 
Date | Under | 18 and : Under ; 18 and 
18 | over , Total 18 | over Total : Total 
ars ae ae PO 
11.12.1952 59 | 2,452 = 2, 511 3 | 389 | 392 =. 2,903 
12. 3.1953 68 3,880 3,948 3 622 . 625 = 4,573 
11. 6.1953 | 79 | *1,411 1,490 6 313 ov 1,809 
17. 9.1953 60 1,319 1,379 raga | 253° 1,632 
| ' 1,306 


17.12.1953 © 30 _ 1,108 1,138 + | 164 | 168 


————————— 











Unemployment normally increases in the winter and declines 
during the summer and autumn. The mining of asbestos in 
the higher mountainous areas ceases during the winter months. 
Building activity noticeably declines with the onset of the winter rains. 
The autumn harvests of grapes, carobs, olives and citrus fruits provide 
much employment in agriculture, in grading and packing and road 
and port transport. 

There are no significant movements of migrant labour into Cyprus. 
Aliens must be in possession of employment permits. 

Cypriots emigrate in limited numbers to United Kingdom, 
Australia, South Africa; other parts of the British Commonwealth, 
Greece, Europe, United States of America and Near East countries. 
Persons emigrating to United Kingdom for employment, are required : 

(a) to possess an affidavit of support from a well-established 

resident in that country; and 

(b) to have an adequate knowledge of English. 





OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR CONDITIONS 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The two following tables show the rates of earnings, and wages 
and the hours worked in industry. 


Average Weekly Earnings in Certain Industries, tncluding Overtime 
Payments, Bonuses, etc. 


The data relate to the week ending the 12th September, 1953. 








Industry ‘Men 18 
and 
| over 
ls. p. 
. Agriculture 63/- 
Bs Mining 83/5 
3. Treatment of ‘non-me- 
talliferous mining pro- 
ducts .-| 62/2 
4. Chemical and Bae 
trades : .-| 64/1 
5. Engineering .. ‘ : 58/2 
6. Vehicles 58/6 
7. Textiles 67/1 
8. Leather, Leather Pe 
(excluding boots and 
shoes) 90/—- 
g. Clothing (including 
boots and shoes) ..; 40/2 
10. Food manufacture and 
packing (6) 94/2 
11. Drink manufacture. .| 64/7 
12. Tobacco manufacture | 126/6 
13. Wood working . 54/8 
14. Paper and printing 93/8 
15. Other manufacturing 
industries 53/2 
16. Building and contract- 
ing 72/6 
17. Electricity and water 
supply 118/2 
18, Transport and com- 
munication : 88/2 
19. Distributive trades ..: 65/4 
20. Public administration..| 66/3 
a1. Private domestic servi- 
ces (women) (c) ae 
22. Miscellaneous services, 
various es ‘ ( 56/6 





Average Weekly Earnings. 








ee 
All 

wage 

' earners 





Boys | Women | Girls 
under | 18 and | under 
| 18 over 18 
Ss. p. s. p. | $s. p. 
22/5 35/8 | 34/7 
50/8 46/4 | 40/4 
| ) 
 36/- | 42 — 
36/- 30f/- | — 
a — — 
15/4 — — 
= | 29/4 29/6 
! 28/4 40/1 26/2 
12/- 13/5 —(a) 
444 | 61/5 | 70/8 
os 32/2 — 
or 34/6 == 
19/- — — 
10/3 | 33/8 22/- 
= | 31/8 19/5 
36/4 ! 35/2 — 
24/- == = 
28/2 30/6 ass 
41/2 45/1 = 
— £7-£L12 | £1.10- 
p.m. £7 p.m. 
18/4 45/1 — 


relate to the week ending the 21st November, 1953.) 


with food and lodging. 


52/8 





(a) Female apprentices in dressmaking normally do not receive payment. 
(5) Employment in the packing of foodstuffs is seasonal. 


(The data 


(c) General estimates only. Private domestic servants are provided 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The establishment of the Department of Labour at the end of 
1953 comprised the following 46 posts :— 


Commissioner of Labour. 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour. 

11 Inspectors (including a Senior Inspector and two women). 
4 Managers, Employment Exchanges. 
7 Assistant Managers, Employment Exchanges. 

1§ Clerks (including one Chief Clerk and one Stenographer). 


7 Messengers. 


The Headquarters of the Department are in Nicosia. There are 
Inspectors’ offices and Employment Exchanges at Nicosia, Limassol, 
Larnaca and Famagusta, an Employment Exchange at Paphos and a 
branch Exchange serving the military works at Dhekelia. 


The Commissioner of Labour is a member of the Colony’s 
Executive Council in his personal capacity. He is also the Chairman 
of the Government’s Labour Advisory Board. 


The Department is entrusted with the administration of the 
Island’s Labour Laws with the exception of the Mines Regulations. 
Its work includes the administration of employment exchanges, the 
management of port labour pools, inspection of factories, workshops 
and other workplaces, settlement of trade disputes, inspection of the 
conditions of employment of children, young persons and women, 
settlement of workmen’s compensation claims and the collection of 
relevant information. 
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The “ Old ” Trade Unions are affiliated to the World Federation 
of Trade Unions: the ‘‘ New”’ Trade Unions are affiliated to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the Greek 
General Confederation of Labour and have fraternal relations with 
the British Trades Union Congress. 


The following table shows the numbers and membership of 
registered trade unions : 





Membership Number of Estimated total 
Under Trade Unions membership 
50 : ue 68 a 1,821 
51-250 is 42 ve 4577 
251-1,000 és 13 vs 6,735 
over 1,000 eg 2 - 5,712 
Total 7” 125 ee 18,845 


The largest single trade union is the Cyprus Building and Wood- 
working Trade Union, affiliated to the Pancyprian Federation of 
Labour : it has 4,500 members (3,728 in 1952). ‘The second largest 
trade union is the unregistered Cyprus Civil Service Association 
with 2,202 members (1,960 in 1952). 
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For recent developments in joint consultation and wage-fixing 
methods, see items (a) and (e), and the mention of minor amendments, 
under the head “ Labour Legislation ” below. 


The table below gives information on industrial disputes in 1953 :— 


rm 














' Nos. of | Man- 

Industry | persons | days How settled 
| involved | lost 
| 


3.495 | 3,175 | Collective bargaining and 
conciliation by officers of 
Labour Department. 

Road Transport 7 150 1,350 | Not settled. 

Port Transport. . ee 546 — Conciliation and use of ma- 

chinery established under 

Port Workers (Regulation 

of Employment) Law, 1952, 

including arbitration. 


Other... as oe 581 1,732 | Various. 


a ee es seca te “ St ee —_— = - =a om ee | -_— = Pe aera 


Building and contracting 


The man-days lost in recent years were as follows :— 


1948 os .. 226,890 
1949 sa “3 3,420 
1950 Sa de 15,338 
1951 ne a 10,475 
1952 ied ss 21,736 
1953 ad a 6,257 


LABOUR LEGISLATION. 
The following legislation was enacted or came into force in 1953— 


(2) Port Workers (Regulation of Employment) Law, 1952. 
Effective in the three main ports as from the 9th January. 
Provides for the establishment of Port Labour Boards and 
the registration and regulation of the supply of port labour. 
Wages and conditions of employment may be determined 
by agreement between the employers’ and workers’ sides 
of any Board and thereafter are final and binding. In the 
event of failure to agree the question is referred to a central 
Arbitration Tribunal whose decisions are also final and 
binding. Provision is made for the submission of eight 
days notice of an intention to declare or take part in a lock-out 
or strike. 


(6) Domestic Servants (Employment of Children and Young 
Persons) Law, 1952, replacing the Employment of Female 
Domestic Servants Law, Cap. 212. Effective from the 
1st February. Regulates the employment of females under 
the age of 18 years and, for the first time, males under the 
age of 16 years. The minimum age of employment is 


a ee 
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raised from 12 years to 13 years. The registration of servants 
ig transferred from District Commissioners to the Labour 
Department. 


(c) Accidents and Occupational Diseases (Notification) Law, 
1953. Effective from the 1st November. Requires the 
notification of industrial accidents, certain scheduled occu- 
pational diseases, and certain classes of dangerous occurrences. 
Power is given to the Commissioner of Labour to institute 
enquiries into the circumstances of any such accidents, 
occupational diseases or occurrences. 


(d@) Children and Young Persons (Employment) Law, 1953, 
replacing the Employment of Children and Young Persons 
Law, Cap. 211. Effective as from the rst December. The 
minimum age of employment is raised from 12 to 13 years. 
The minimum age for industrial employment remains at 
14 years. The hours of employment of children and young 
persons are regulated and night work is_ prohibited. 
Employment in certain scheduled occupations is prohibited 
or curtailed. 

(e) Hotels (Conditions of Service) Regulations, 1953, replacing 
the Hotels (Conditions of Service) Regulations, 1946 and 
1951. Questions concerning the conditions of employment 
of hotel employees are removed from the purview of the 
Hotels Board. A separate Hotels Conditions of Service 
Committee with equal representation of hotel-keepers and 
hotel servants, is established, the principal function of which 
is to approve the distribution of the ten per cent. service 


charge. 


Minor amendments were made to the Trade Unions Law, Cap. 172 
and 15 of 1952, the Workmen’s Compensation Law, Cap. 216 and 14 of 
1951 and 22 of 1952, the Summer Afternoon Recess Law, Cap. 168, 
the Hours of Employment Law, Cap. 106 (to bring transport workers 
within its scope) and the Police Law, Cap. 265 (to provide for the 
establishment of a Police Association). The Cyprus Registration 
of Ships (International Labour Conventions) Law, Cap. 271, was 
repealed as the application of the Conventions concerned is now 
governed by an Imperial Order-in-Council. 


International Labour Convention No. 84, concerning freedom 
of association and the settlement of trade disputes in non-metropolitan 
territories was applied to Cyprus without modification with effect 
from the rst July ; no change in the Island’s legislation was deemed 


to be necessary. 


Other labour legislation in the Statute Book includes: Trades 
and Industries (Regulation) Law, Cap. 173; Mines Regulations, 
1946 and 1931 ; Shop Assistants Law, Cap. 159 and 8 of 1952; Steam 
Boilers, Engines and Receivers Law, Cap. 163; and Docks Regu- 


lations, 1939 and 1940. 
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SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Systematic inspection of industrial undertakings employing power- 
driven machinery is carried out under the Trades and Industries 
(Regulation) Laws and the Mines Regulations. The standards 
of fencing and other safety measures are continuously being improved. 
The aim is to achieve the standards set by British factory legislation. 


An increasing number of firms are providing improved welfare 
facilities and up-to-date working ‘conditions. Lighting, cleanliness 
and sanitation have improved. New factories usually incorporate 
many improvements as compared with the old. Some modern 
factories have established canteens which provide meals and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Most industrial and commercial concerns 
of standing have Provident or Pensions Fund schemes. The trade 
unions have introduced social security schemes, to which employers 
contribute, in the building and other industries. Some mining 
concerns organise housing schemes, and maintain hospitals and 
welfare centres. 


Compensation for industrial injury or occupational disease 
is obligatory in the greater part of industry and commerce. 
Compensation is payable up to a maximum of 42 months earnings 
or £600, whichever is the less, for death; 48 months earnings or 
£800, for permanent incapacity ; and two-thirds of earnings, subject 
to a maximum of {15 a month, for temporary incapacity. 


There is no legislative provision for the payment of unemployment 
benefit : the introduction of a Social Insurance Scheme is under 
consideration by the Government. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Training in skilled trades is given at the Government Appren- 
tices’ Training Centre. Some mining enterprises and a limited 
number of industrial undertakings also provide training and appren- 
ticeship courses. “ Training Within Industry ” has not taken root 
in Cyprus. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


REVENUE and expenditure under the main heads have, for the last 
three years, been as follows : | 


ORDINARY REVENUE 

















Revised 
Estimate 
Head 1951 1952 1953 
£ £ 
Customs . 2,783,345 2,932,349 3,213,533 
Excise :— 
Tobacco ae ae a 8 887,128 944,387 1,030,280 
Other. . re Dee i os 166,433 180,625 194,332 
Licences sé 3 : 121,927 144,745 172,925 
Income Tax... a aa 2,006, 562 2,838,873 3,362,040 
Estate Duty. as ns 55,121 39,662 56,885 
Immovable Property Tax és 146,137 160,750 42,206 
Stamp Duties 182,576 193,644 199,890 
Fees of Court or Office, payments for 
specific services. 247,471 277,147 479,056 
Interest on Government Moneys 178,189 183,532 264,431 
Other Revenue ss 426,173 403,224 562,859 
£7,201,062 8,298,938 9,578,437 
[a ———D eee ED 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Administration 177,069 , 255,389 272,751 
Agriculture... 130,844 167,333 238,889 
Customs and Excise 163,428 218,556 213,071 
Education be 535,746 753,185 832,506 
Forests . 106,846 134,374 175,267 
Inland Revenue 69,700 70,917 70,663 
Judicial. . 52,042 63,226. 58,854 
Land Registration & Surveys 100,671 125,441 132,377 
Medical 311,997 372,997 453,077 
Pensions and Gratuities 214,150 261,777 282,437 
Police .. me a4 316,498 416,434 450,301 
Post Office 81,445 95,718 107,350 
Printing Office 34,932 70,357 41,785 
Prisons . = 64,200. 73,757 71,432 
Public Debt Charges ss 294,481 321,244 . 376,163 
Public Works . 83,739 92,645 106,934 
Public Works Annually Recurrent 212,577 411,878 318,883 
Public Works Nea nscurrent 162,739 200,528 312,478 
Railway : : 735513 15,371 — 
Commodity Subsidies 320,103 195,441 266,097 
Cost-of-Living Allowances 644,704 476,702 523,351 
term Loans and Advances 357,353 543,000 1,087,200 
Ocean - ‘ 1,400,000 950,000 700,000 
Drought Relief Measures 105,084 — — 
Earthquake... ‘ _ — 507,727 
Other Expenditure 404,673 472,303 1,096,864 
: £6,418,534 6,758,573 8,696,457 
+ 782,528 -+1,540,365°° -+881,980 
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A Ten-Year Development Programme began in April, 1946. 
financed by Colonial Development and Welfare Funds, Loan Funds 
and Colony’s Funds, all of which are consolidated in a special Deve- 
lopment Fund. 


Balance of Fund at 1.1.53 . re £2,049,474 
Estimated Revenue in 1953 " (Revised) ite £1,169,951 

£3219,425 
Estimated Expenditure in 1953 (Revised) £791,556 
Estimated Balance at 31.12.53 (Revised) .. $2,427,869 





The 1953 Revenue includes an extraordinary appropriation of 
£200,000 from the Colony’s Surplus Funds. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The Colony’s public debt on December 318t, 1953, amounted to 
£6,660,296 125. 2p. represented by the following loans: 


(a) Funded Debt and the relative Sinking Funds. 
| | | 


\When' of loan, less Rate Sinking Fund 
Designation | raised | Yedemptions of | at 31.12.53 
to 31.12.53 Interest 
| 
| 


4% Inscribed Stock £ 8. p. £ Ss. p. 
1956—1966 .. ~» 1932 615,000 © 0 4% 236,482 17 6 
3% (Inver-Colonial) | | 

Stock, 1972 .. . 1938 207,300 00 3% 90,371 18 5 
Premium Bonds, 1945 | : 

(Local Issue) ~»! 1945 486,630 oo 
31% Development Stock ‘ 

i ee (Local | 

] 


- 1947 7459 9 0 
3% (Inte-Coloni 


— , 169,307 13 6 


38% = =—6 1,572 7 7 
| 
tock, 1 .. 1949 108,108 2 2 3% °° 17,517 6 8 
34% Cyprus Tnecribed | 1950 | | 


Stock, 1969-1971 '& 1952 4,240,000 00 34% 121,300 18 1 





Supplementary .. i — 194,041 9 7 
(5) Unfunded Debt. 
Designation When | Total amount ! Rate of {| Amount repaid 
i raised Interest | or redeemed 
fee 






? £ s. fp. . £ s. p. 
War Loan, 1943 1943 | 500,000 00 1% 32,815 oOo 
War Loan, 1944 | Local | 1944 | 500,000 00 — 29,310 oO 
Issues | 
Savings Loan, | a 1,130,589 5 © 3% |1,072,655 150 
I 
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MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION AND YIELD OF EACH 


Customs Tariff : 

The revenue from import duties charged in 19§2 (the figures 
for 1953 were not available at the time this report was written) 
amounted to : 








Value of Import 
Imports Duty 
Specific ov te is bis bi 2,337,706 .. 1,226,440 
d valorem (ranging from 1 to 100 per cent) 7,627,862 .. 1,476,100 
Free of import duty - ~ ~ 9,931,046 — 
Total .. sci os .. 19,896,674 .. 2,702,540 








-The following figures show the relative import duties charged :— 

One hundred and eleven items are subject to import duty at rates 
ranging from 1% to 100% ad valorem. 

The higher rates are attracted by items of luxury. Raw materials 
and commodities in common consumption are either subject to low 
rates or exempted from duty. 

Jewellery attracts import duty at 60% or 70% ad valorem, pre- 
ferential and general rates, respectively, caviar at 90° or 100%, 
shot guns at 60% or 75% and furs at 50% or 60%. 

Liquors pay £2. 8s. or £3. 4s. per gallon and cigarettes £4. 35. 8p. 
or £4. 8s. 8p. per 1,000 or per oke, whichever is the higher. 

Petrol pays 5s. 44. or 7s. per 4 gallons, motor cars 15% or 30°, 
and cotton piece goods 12% or 20%. 

Raw cotton attracts only 2% or 10%, undressed hides and skins 
5% or 10%, iron and mild steel bars 4% or 6%, paints 4% or 5% and 
medicines 7% or 12%. 

One hundred and seventy items are specifically exempted from 
import duty: these include wheat, barley, flour, butter, meat, fish, 
machinery and fuel oils, books and printed matter, disinfectants 
insecticides and fungicides. 

A total of £2,702,500 was collected as import duties in 1952. 

There are no export duties. 


Excise Duty : 
Excise duty is payable on :— 
(i) Manufactured tobacco—in addition to the import duty—at 
the rate of £3. 2s. 8p. per oke. 

The total amount of excise duty paid on tobacco during 

the year was {1,030,281. 
(ii) Matches manufactured and sold in Cyprus— 

Excise duty is equal to the rate of customs import duty 
payable for the time being on matches of British Common- 
wealth origin imported into the Colony. 

= No excise duty was collected on matches during the 
year 1953, as the only factory in Cyprus did not operate. 
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(1) Playing cards manufactured and used in Cyprus— 


Excise duty is equal to two-thirds of the import duty 
payable on playing cards of British Commonwealth origin 
imported into Cyprus. 

At present playing cards are not manufactured locally. 

(iv) Intoxicating liquor manufactured and issued for consumption 
in Cyprus— 

The rate of excise duty is six shillings on each gallon of 
proof spirit contained therein. 


The total amount of excise duty paid on intoxicating 
liquor during the year was £109,732. 


(v) Beer manufactured and issued for consumption in Cyprus— 
The rate of excise duty is one shilling on each gallon. 


The total amount of excise duty paid on beer during the 
year was £17,680. 


Licence Fees. 


Annually 
Licence for the manufacture of—matches__... .. £100 
playing cards 7 £1 
beer. . Sis ye £25 
intoxicating liquor. . £10 
Licences to fish for sponge : | | 
(a) For each boat fitted with machine diving 
apparatus (crew not to exceed 30 persons) .. 150 
(6) For each boat fitted with the “ Fernez”’ diving a. 
apparatus only (crew not to exceed 15 persons) £75 
(c) For each boat with naked divers and harpoon Oo, 
(kamaki) (crew not to exceed 8 persons) se £35 


£300 were collected for the manufacture of intoxicating liquor, 
{75 for the manufacture of beer and {£1,325 from licences to 
fish for sponge. 


Licences and fees are also required for the sale of tobacco 
and intoxicating liquors, and for certain other special permits 
and services, such as boat licences and fees in respect of animals 
examined by the veterinary authorities prior to shipment. 


The sum of £22,366 was paid during the year for licences for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and £5,316 for tobacco-selling. 


Stamp Duties.—In addition to stamp duties on cheques, agreements, 
receipts, etc., fees are collected in stamps in respect of services 
such as the registration of clubs, firearms, and patents, the issue 
of passports, etc. The sum of £199,862 was credited to revenue 
during the year in respect of stamp duties not adjusted to other 
specific items of revenue. 
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INCOME TAX 


Income tax, which was first introduced in Cyprus in 1941, 18 
charged for each year of assessment upon the income derived from 
all sources (other than emoluments from any employment or office) 
in the year immediately preceding the year of assessment and on 
emoluments from any employment or office derived during the year 
of assessment. With regard to emoluments, a simplified P.A.Y.E. 
system has been in operation since the rst January, 1953, whereby 
the tax on emoluments is deducted by the employer weekly or monthly 
from salaries, wages and pensions as they are paid. 


Incomes of individuals which do not exceed £300 are exempted 
from income tax, and the tax ranges from 1s. for every pound in 
excess of £300 to 15s. for every pound in excess of £6,000. 


Relief is given in respect of children, wife’s earned income, and 
life assurance premiums or pension and provident fund contributions. 


In the case of bachelors and spinsters, the tax payable is increased 
by 33 1/3% rising to 50% where the tax payable exceeds {go, up to 
a maximum of £500. 


Companies and similar bodies pay a flat rate of 7/6d. in the £1, 
and deduct this tax from any dividends declared; credit is given 
to the shareholder for the tax thus paid in calculating his personal 
liability. 

Arrangements for relief from double taxation exist with the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and New Zealand, and relief is also given 
if tax is payable on the same income in any part of the British 
Empire where reciprocal relief is given. By an exchange of notes 
between the United Kingdom and the Greek Government there is 
reciprocal exemption of air transport profits between Cyprus and 
Greece. 
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ESTATE DUTY 


Estate duty, which was first introduced in Cyprus in 1942, 1s 
charged on the estate of any deceased person which exceeds £2,000 
in value. The rates of estate duty are not fixed on a percentage basis 
in the case of estates of £15,000 and under in value. Such estates are 
divided into categories and the rates are specific amounts chargeable 
on each category. The specific amounts so chargeable range from {40 
on estates between {£2,000 and {£2,500 in value to £1,615 on estates 
between {£14,000 and £15,000 in value. In the case of estates in 
excess of £15,000 in value a percentage is imposed. ‘This percentage 
ranges between 21 per cent. and 30 per cent. on that part of the estate 
which exceeds £15,000 in value. 


Relief is given in respect of quick succession where the estate 
consists of immovable property or a business. 


The following table gives examples of the estate duty on various 
estates at the rates in force in 1953 :— 


Net Value of Estate Duty 
Estate payable 
f £ 
2,000 NIL 
2,500 40 
5,000 140 
10,000 FIs 
25,000 3,845 
530,000 9,995 


100,000 23,595 


Collections from estate duty in 1953 amounted to approximately 
£57,000 compared with £39,662 in 1952. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. OF PRINCIPAL LOCAI. AUTHORITIES 
Nicosta Limassol Famagusta Larnaca 
£ £ £ & 
Balance in hand at 1.1.1952 20,134 12,462 42,932 2,016 
Revenue : 
Licences and Permits .. es 39,486 22,307 19,360 12,003 
Conservancy and other rates . 29,474 19,999 13,679 9,173 
Fees and Tolls .. ; 36,162 19,169 31,634 13,006 
Rent 8,269 6,198 5,187 2,991 
Receipts from Industrial Under- 
takings = - 47,874 29,290 
Miscellaneous Receipts 6,459 4,758 3,999 1,996 
Total .. 139,984 84,893 164,665 70,475 
aaa peer analiiamiees xen 
I-xpenditure : 
Salaries and Wages 24,419 10,254 11,395 7,943 
Industrial Undertakings — — 32,933 24,315 
Conservancy and Fire Protection 24,128 17,217 16,621 7,035 
Parks and Public Gardens 3,230 1,662 311 515 
Maintenance and improvement 
of Water Supply oe 3,521 — — — 
Public W orks—Annually Re- 
current : ee 23,429 15,173 7,859 1,886 
Public Works Extraordinary 9,024 1,189 16,253 2,096 
Rents... 64 539 885 60 
Subscriptions and payments 
especially approved .. 277 1,106 1,118 1,177 
Charity .. 8,598 7,929 5,815 4,004 
Furniture and Fittings. . 341 156 388 54 
Government Audit 65 65 61 57 
Miscellaneous payments 17,124 17,665 11,918 Y,O12 
Loans, repayment of 1§,127 4,746 14,514 5,746 
Total Expenditure 129,347 77,701 120,071 63,900 
Balance in hand at 31.12.52 10,637 7,192 44,594 6,575 
nD enn a= ae aegis 








Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


The Cyprus pound is equivalent to the pound Sterling. 
£1 = 20 shillings; 1 shilling = 9 piastres. 


Currency in circulation on December 31st, 1953, was as follows :— 


(a) Currency Notes (£5, £1, 105., §5., 25., 1s. and 3 piastres) 
= £6,009,697. 125. 3p. 


(5) Coins £ S. p. 


Silver (45, 18, 9, 44 and 3-piastre pieces) .. 266,590 2 3 
Cupro-nickel (two and one shilling pieces).. 218,500 0 0 
Cupro-nickel ree . 39,549 18 0 
tre, half-piastre and : 
Copper... fe ae 7,446 120 
Bronze | 38,090 00 


List of Banks operating in Cyprus :— 


The banks which carried on business in Cyprus in 1953 were: 
the Ottoman Bank, Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
the Ionian Bank, The National Bank of Greece and Athens, the 
Bank of Cyprus, the Popular Bank of Limassol, the Turkish Bank 
of Nicosia, the Agricultural Bank of Cyprus and the Co-operative 
Central Bank. 


The Agricultural Bank of Cyprus Ltd. was formed in 1925 to 
provide long-term mortgage credit for agriculturists in the Island. 
The Bank has an authorised share capital of £50,000 which has been 
fully subscribed by the Ottoman Bank. Additional funds amounting 
to £250,000 have been provided by Government and £200,000 by the 
Ottoman Bank. At the end of 1953 long-term loans to farmers 
amounted to {£496,000 of which £129,356 was loaned during the 
year. To assist middle-class property owners in meeting the cost of 
repairs to their houses damaged in the Paphos earthquake, the 
Agricultural Bank undertook to issue loans at the Bank’s normal rate 
of interest, i.e. 6% per annum. 


The Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited was 
formed by Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) in 1946 
to assist in the economic development of territories in which the 
Bank operates by providing medium-term finance on a commercial 
basis for development projects of all sorts. In Cyprus the Govern- 
ment, Municipalities, Co-operative Societies, Schools, Companies 
and individuals have availed themselves of the assistance of the Corpor- 
ation to the extent of nearly {1,000,000 already. The Cyprus M 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) is the chief 
representative of the Corporation in the Island. 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


THE value of overseas trade in 1953 was £36.6 million compared with 
£38.5 million in 1952. The adverse balance of visible trade increased 
o £5.8 million compared with £2.3 million in 1952. The decrease 
in the external trade in 1953 was caused mainly by a decrease in the 
volume of exports. Compared with 1952 the price of imports decreased 
by 12% and the price of exports by 8%. 


Details are given below :— 


- es 1952 1953 
Civil Imports (Total): Cees 
Bullion and specie) .. : £20, 368,817 £21,214,520 
Exports (Total): occa Bullion 
and specie) a : £18,099,250 £15,413,938 
Adverse Balance of visible trade .. — £2,269,567 £5,800,582 





Against this adverse balance of visible trade should be set the 
excess of invisible exports over invisible imports calculated to be 
£64 million. 


a a a Nt ie 9 i a ps ne arm a irr a a 


j 
CivilImports. Domestic Re-Exports Total Exports’ Total 
Year (Excl. Bullion Exports (Excl. Bullion (Excl. Bullion) Overseas 


& specie) ' & specie) {| & specie) 
es | Ej 
| 

| 





po eee te etl 
£ £ Ok £ 
1951 | 19,242,650 | 14,289,482 | 1,004,704 | 15,294,186 
1952 | 20,368,817 | 16,749,754 1,349,496 | 18,099,250 | 38,468,067 
1953 | 21,214,520 | 14,462,527 | 951,411 | 15,413,938 | 36,628,458 
| 








The volume of imports rose by nearly 13% and the volume of 
exports decreased by 10% compared with 1952. 
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The main sources of imports were :— 





Country 1952 | 1953 
£ 

United Kingdom .. 8,834,000 10,101,000 
Italy. . — - 1,261,000 | 1,430,000 
Australia... - Si 1,826,000 1,240,000 
United States of America 1,033,000 | 1,147,000 
a 798,000 | 812,000 

Holland 803,000 747,000 
Iraq 644,000 | 573,000 
France 501,000 - 539,000 
India 431,000 © 454,000 
Sweden 327,000 454,000 
Belgium 455,000 : 366,000 

The main destinations of exports were :— 
Country 1951 1952 , 1953 
£ £ £ 

United Kingdom .. ae 2,765,000 3,862,000 4,839,000 
Germany... Be ons he 4,033,000 5,494,000 3,732,000 
United States of America 1,221,000 1,441,000 900,000 
France - oh 700,000 75,000 829,000 
Egypt 836,000 1,165,000 792,000 
I 864,000 1,211,000 775,000 
Holland 504,000 572,000 | 58,000 
1,175,000 718,000; 451,000 

Greece 535,000 402,000 | 147,000 





The Exc e Control Law, 1952, which provides permanent 
legislation for the control of foreign exchange, was brought into 
operation on the 24th September, 1953. 


As the necessity for conserving foreign exchange through the 
control of imports from non-sterling sources and earning foreign 
exchange through exports to non-sterling countries continued during 
1953, import and export control remained in force. The control is 
exercised with the advice of the Trade Advisory Board on which the 
Cyprus Chamber of Commerce, the Cyprus Federation of Trade and 
Industry, merchants and agriculturalists are represented. 


Imported goods are mainly distributed through local traders. 


Government continued to be the sole purchaser of wheat and 
barley and bought 25,134 tons of local wheat and 26,936 tons of local 
barley under the cereals concentration scheme at {£40 a ton and 
£22. 45. 4p. a ton respectively. Comparative figures for 1952 were 
18,851 tons of wheat and 25,527 tons of barley at £37. 15s. 5p. and 


£24. 8s. 8p. a ton respectively. 
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Sugar was derationed on the rst October, 1953. 


Table butter was returned to the trade during the year ; imports 
by traders began in April. 


A control on the sale prices of oil products was maintained 
throughout the year ; the retail prices of goods distributed by Govern- 
ment were also controlled. These were wheat, barley, sugar, rice and 
table butter (until butter was returned to the trade). 


The address of the Cyprus Government Trade Representative in 
London is: 


The Commissioner, 
Cyprus Government London Office, 
27, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Chapter 6: Production - 
LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE. 


Utkhzation of Agricultural land. 


AREAS of private land returned as being under crops in 1946 in 
thousandsofdonums. (From the Census of Population and Agriculture 


1946). 
Area under field crops : 





Cereals for grain... sis 5 Sih Bey 987.9 

Other field crops .. Mat cas tae 456.2 1444.1 
Area of vineyards ws ae de = a .. 208.3 
Area under citrus plantations .. a4 oe i oy 19.1 


Area under forest trees : 








Plantations .. es i aC fe -. 69 

Natural woodland .. i es ion, ear 62:0 
58.9 

Area of fallows, private grazing lands, lands anions carob 
and olive Hees etc. : -. 1515.6 
Total * ie -. se = 3246.0 

Communal grazing lands and vacant Crown land or most 
part of poor agricultural value), . ag .. 698.3 
State forests... wwe we eee 1206.0 


Land and water conservation and utilization : laws, regulations, 
organization and practice. | 


Land utilization problems are considered by an inter-departmental 
committee, known as the Land Utilization Co-ordination Committee, 
consisting of the Commissioner for Co-operative Development, 
(Chairman), the Director of Agriculture, the Conservator of Forests, 
the Water Engineer and the Director of Land Registration and 
Surveys. The Soil Conservation Service is a section of the Department 
of Agriculture ; its staff is headed by an Agricultural Officer who is a 
member of a Departmental Committee, dealing with land utilization 
projects in general. The Soil Conservation Service works in 
collaboration with the Department’s extension staff and uses the services 
of supernumerary officers who are posted in various parts of the Island. 
It is olen for the carrying out of all land utilization soil 
. works, 
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The Soil Conservation Law, 1952, came into operation on the 
ist January, 1953. In the course of the year many applications were 
received from groups of farmers wishing to form soil conservation 
divisions. Experience has shown that a great deal of preparatory 
work must precede the establishment of these divisions and in only 
two instances is such work well advanced. It is hoped, however, that 
with an increase in the number of trained agricultural officers, ten of 
whom attended a special soil conservation course in Israel during the 
year, and with a greater measure of agreement amongst the farmers 
concerned, it will be possible to speed up the process. Work on minor 
soil conservation projects continued on an increasing scale, some 
1,366 donums of private land being protected by earth banks and 
stone walls. 

A detailed land use capability survey has been made over an area 
of 126,120 donums in the Carpass area by officers who have received 
special training in this work in Israel. Preparatory work has been 
started on a number of other major land utilization projects and work 
progressed on many minor soil conservation projects. 


The reclamation and development of Crown lands for lease to 
farmers continued, but work on the reclamation of marsh lands had 
to be postponed pending the arrival of suitable drag line equipment. 
The development of the lands of Kouklia Chiftlik, one of the estates 
in Paphos district acquired from absentee landlords, continued and 
the area assigned for annual cropping has been leased to selected 
lackland farmers who are working the lands for a probationary period. 
Officers of the Department of Agriculture stationed on the spot are 
giving every possible help and advice to the farmers to encourage 
better methods of husbandry than those practised to date. 


- The principal water laws of Cyprus are :— 
(a) Government Waterworks Law. 
(5) Wells Law. 
(c) Water Supply (Municipal and Other Areas) Law. 
(d) Water (Domestic Purposes) Village Supplies Law. 
(e) Irrigation Divisions (Villages) Law. 
(f) Irrigation (Private Water) Association Law. 

The Government Waterworks Law vests most underground water 
and all waste surface water in Government. The Wells Law provides 
that no well or borehole may be sunk without a permit and that 
private well drillers must be licensed. Where special measures are 
necessary for the protection of water sources the sinking of new wells 
may be forbidden. Water Boards, for supplying domestic water to 
towns may be set up under the Water Supply (Municipal and Other 
Areas) Law and Village Water Commissions, for supplying domestic 
water to villages, may be formed under the Water (Domestic Purposes) 
Village Supplies Law. The Irrigation Divisions Law and the 
Irrigation (Private Water) Associations Law are similar in that both 

rovide the means for land and water owners to combine together 
or the purpose of executing and maintaining irrigation works. The 
individual members of a Division have no private rights to the use 
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of the water, which is controlled by an elected committee. Members 
of an Association retain their right to private ownership and an elected 
committee has a duty to regulate the water so that each member 
receives his correct share. Government usually provides greater 
financial assistance to a Division than to an Association. 


Land ownership. 


Immovable property includes land, buildings, trees, water rights 
in alieno solo and an undivided share in any of these. Buildings, 
trees and water may be owned separately from the land with which 
they are connected, but since 1946 the separation of the ownership 
of land from the ownership of the immovable property on it is no 
longer possible. The ownership of and succession to land are 
regulated by the provisions of the Immovable Property (Tenure, 
Registration and Valuation) Law and the Wills and Succession Law 
which came into force in-1946. Under these laws the complicated 
systems of tenure and inheritance obtaining under the Ottoman Land 
Code were simplified or abolished. The tenure sections of the 
Immovable Property Law are aimed at reducing the incidence of dual 
ownership (i.e. the ownership of land and the things on it by different 
persons), the incidence of co-ownership and of fragmentation. Land 
may be disposed of by will but wills are rare and consequently 
succession is normally regulated by law. The main principle of the 
law is equality of inheritance by individuals in one class of heirs to the 
exclusion of subsequent classes after provision has been made for the 
spouse, if living. A difference of religion is now no bar to inheritance. 


Aliens may not acquire land without the approval of the Governor. 
The extent of the lands they own is not contentious. They include 
some model plantations. The State Forests, most of the grazing 
land, some experimental farm land, river beds and water running 
to waste are owned by the Cyprus Government. The remainder 
of all types of land is owned by the indigenous inhabitants. 


There is only one estate subsisting in immovable property. It is 
akin to the English freehold estate except that the ownership of minerals 
is vested in the Crown outside certain specified parts of the built-up 
area of towns and villages. 


Of the agricultural land 5% is held on short leases for terms of one 
or two years ; another 5% on leases for a longer term and 6% is share 
cropped. The remainder of the agricultural land is worked by the 
owners. 


Development of programmes related to the use and ownership of water. 


In Cyprus most underground water and all waste surface water 
belong to Government. Other water is owned by statutory bodies 
such as Water Boards, Village Water Commissions, Irrigation 
Divisions, etc., and by private persons and organizations. The 
compulsory acquisition of private water for public domestic water 


*s 
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supplies is sometimes found necessary and is carried out under the 
Water Supply (Municipal and Other Areas) Law or under the Water 
(Domestic Purposes) Village Supplies Law. Water is not usually 
acquired compulsorily for irrigation but, in giving financial assistance 
to irrigation works, Government favours Irrigation Divisions in which 
the water is placed voluntarily under common ownership, rather than 
Irrigation Associations, in which members hold private shares of water. 


Settlement and laws affecting settlement. 


Land settlement is the responsibility of the Department of Land 
Registration and Surveys which operates under the provisions of the 
Immovable Property (Tenure, Registration and Valuation) Law, 
settlement being the definition of the property by means of a cadastral 
plan and the registration of the name of the owner in a book kept in 
the District Land Registry. Settlement may be sporadic or systematic. 
Sporadic settlement may be voluntary on application to the District 
Land Registry and is compulsory for dealings. Systematic settlement, 
known as general registration, has been completed over 2/s5ths of 
Cyprus and is proceeding. 

AGRICULTURE 
Statistics of Area and Production of Main Agricultural Crops. 


a rr a ac a ee 
4 
® 








Area Production 
1952 | 1953 1982 | 1953 
, (acres) , (acres) , | 
Wheat ..1 189,752 | 181,963 ‘| 2,076,044 bushels| 2,526,413 bushels 
Barley ..| 139,082 140,347 | 2,832,115 ,, 3,297,061, 
Oats oe 10,0901 9,817 : 185,473 »”» 209,798 59 
Broad Beans . 7,385 , 8,034 3,153 tons 3,413 tons 
Vetches .| $4,312 47,491 244,625 bushels! 289,431 bushels 
se 3.385 | 3,514 287 tons, 378 tons 
Haricot Beans | 4,240 | 5,790 1,369 _ ,, 1,Q1r ,, 
Lentils so | 2,270 | 3545 458 ” 981 o» 
Louvana 263 1,588 2,274 421 ,, : 771 4, | 
Potatoes ..| 14,187 | 13,306 50,399 5, 54,033» 
Cotton ++ | 15,324 8,909 si,861 i, 1,363», 
Cumin --; 6,873 4,220 973» 774 
Aniseed | 433 205 | TR oi 39 «Cs, 
Sesame 3,926 2,910 208 _,, 198 _,, 
Tobacco , 4129 | 24433 768 ,, 447 
Onions 7 1,361 1,776 4,868 ” 7»§3 or) 
Grapes | 71,128 87,608 64,555 5, 89,300 ,, 
Raisins mae =— = 4,842 ” | 6,497 ” ‘ 
Wines ee — , — 2,098,572 gallons | 3,269,664 gallons 
Commandaria — = 23,760 =, ! 53,540 %» 
Spirits I — : = 338,142, ,, | 610,361 ___,, 
Olives | mene — 11,082 tons 13,562 tons 
Olive Oil — is 2,118 ” 2,379 cy) 
Carobs | = = 27,669 ” | 48,357 ” 
Citrus— 
Oranges ee 590,674 cases 819,297 cases 
I.emons a 169,285, 158,073, 
nefruit..' 0 — | — 199,1tr ,, 203,592 ,, 


——— ee ee 
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Crops Yield 
CEREALS— 
Wheat bs ns A Ms wld a | 11.2 bushels per acre 
Barlev ie ha - De . , 19.6 i 
Oats ak is oA ae he ue 16.3 55 
INDUSTRIAL CROPS— 
Cotton (unyginned) Pe ee me .. | @§ cCwts, per acre 
Sesame ate = a as ps os 1.5 2 
Tobacco... - ies bs ae say ar 68 - 
L&GUMES— 
Broad beans (drv) .. ie $s ae .. | 8.25 cwts. per acre 
Vetches me - 5.2 bushels per acre 
VEGETABLES— 
Onions = - re a ie a 68 cwts. per acre 
Potatoes (winter crop)... bi - a4 68 3 
Potatoes (summer crop) .. - ee = 72 “3 
Tomatoes... ae 49 a 
TREES, ETC. 
Vines (grapes ne be sie wt ey 17 ‘4 
Carobs id _ ia x an - 50 Ibs. per tree 
Olives - ois A 5% a aes 10 3 
Apples bree - af os at ne 18 - 
Apricots os ae hs oh - | BS 3 
Figs at i a at oe os 
Lemon3_... = - a bs .. | 209 fruit per trec 
Oranges arg me see Be set a 99 » 
Pomegranates - a Sg oe .. | 30 Ids. per tree 
Almonds __.. i 4 se i 23 3 ms 


Mrnor Crops— 
i 3.§ cwts. per acre 


Broom Corn » os; - ne Le) 3.0 = 
Cherries... - 7 - = .. | 1§ IDs. per tree 
Chickpeas .. me ae - a ae 3-25 cwts. per acre 
Cowpeas.... ga oe ee es Be 1.50 ee 
‘Cumin - ed s vi 4 - 3.50 ie 
Favetta be spe ee es avs 32 6.3 bushels per acre 
Flax (Linseed) ei ane ss . 7 4.5 cwts. per acre 
Grapefruit .. he erg a re .. 103 fruit per tree 
Haricot Beans ea ae Sa Ae AG 4.75 cwts, per acre 
Hazel nuts .. ds de = np 4 | 5.4 Ibs. per tree 


re ee ae ee —_ = Pee 


Most of the Island’s agricultural produce is.grown by small holders. 
There are very few sizeable estates on which plantation crops are grown. 
The largest is that of the Cyprus Palestine Plantations Co. Ltd., in 
the Limassol district, where citrus and grapes are produced on a large 
scale under modern husbandry methods. 


An extensive range of produce is grown, but most farmers have to 
rely on relatively few crops for their livelihood. Many in the hill 
areas depend solely upon the culture of vines. 


Excluding tree crops—olives, carobs, citrus, vines and deciduous 
fruit—there are three main classes of annual crops: those grown mainly 
or entirely on winter rainfall ; those grown in spring and early summer 
on moisture stored in the soil from the winter rains, augmented by 
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eee ee 





flooding with spate waters ; and those produced by means of perennial 
irrigation from springs, shallow wells and boreholes. In an average 
season some 11% of the arable land is irrigable from flood water 
during the late winter and early spring months, but only about 33% 
is irrigable throughout the year. The principal rain fed crops are 
temperate climate cereals, winter legumes and linseed. Spring crops 
from retained moisture include cotton, tobacco and fodder maize. 
Irrigated summer crops include cotton, sesame, melons, haricots and 
cowpeas. 

There are about 20 ginning mills with a total output of 438 tons of 
cotton lint per annum and 2 spinning factories, one in Famagusta and 
the other, the larger, in Nicosia. There is a modern silk filature in 
Paphos district. 

Some 75% of the total olive crop is pressed for oil by small village 
presses which are operated by private enterprise or by co-operative 
societies. The residues from these presses are processed for the 
production of sulphur oil by four factories, of which one has recently 
installed a plant capable of refining both crude olive oil and the sulphur 
oil. 

Carobs are being kibbled in increasing quantities by local factories, 
some of which are operated by co-operative societies. These now 
handle some 40% of the total crop. Carob kernels are being processed 
for the production of gum by a privately owned factory in Limassol, 
which has an output of about 200 tons of gum per annum. 


There are several well equipped modern wine and spirit factories 
operated by private enterprise and one by co-operative enterprise. 
These factories handle about half the total production of grapes, the 
rest being processed for wine and spirits by the growers. 


Several factories are producing concentrated citrus juice, both for 
export and for use in soft drinks sold locally. The drying of deciduous 
fruits (apples, cherries, apricots and figs) is carried out by private and 
co-operative enterprise on a village basis. 


There are two compound fodder factories operated by private 
enterprise, one at Nicosia and the other in Limassol. During the 
year the factory at Nicosia installed a modern plant for the manu- 
facture of meat, blood.and bone meals. The greater part of its 
production is at present being exported. During the year an enabling 
law was enacted, and regulations made under it, to control the 
production and sale of livestock fodders. There are several small 
meat processing factories in operation. 


Two draft Marketing Bills, aimed at encouraging the production 
of better quality agricultural products and in facilitating its marketing, 
were published in May. These .aroused considerable comment, 
which is at present under consideration by Government. New 
consolidated regulations controlling the export of agricultural produce 
came into operation in May. The produce inspection service operated 
by the Department of Agriculture has been reorganized and special 
attention has been paid during the year to the marketing of citrus fruit. 
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Average Prices of Agricultural Products. 


Commodity 1953 Unit 
Wheat ees sa a irs a 1/- peroke 
Barley is wn es - aA —/5 
Oats ee Ais - 8 ~ -/5t,, 
Carobs ees = ae ee a 86/2 per Aleppo Kantar 
Olives, black na es ba aa 2/44 per oke 
Olive Oil. es a ad 6/8 «i 
Cotton Lint 6/7 2 
Cotton Seed -/5 ss 
Linseed... BG as i Se 1/3 - 
Hemp Fibre 8 - as a 4/44 ss, 
Cumin ie 5 oy ae al 2/4 3 
Aniseed 2/4 
Sesame 2/44 
Cowpeas, dry 2 - 
Haricots, dry ms o ad a 2/3 as 
Vicos (Vicia sativa) a 26 bh —/7 ‘as 
Rovi (Vicia ervilia) i es es —/6 
Broad Beans es - - pee 1/- ie 
Potatoes... a 7 a ia —/4 - 
Lemons, Sour at = a ate 114/6 per 1,000 
Oranges... ie si et - 70/- i 
Grapefruit .. os ~ ‘t as go/- 5 


The Headquarters of the Department of Agriculture are in Nicosia 
and the central administration is carried out by the Director of Agri- 
culture, an Assistant Director of Agriculture, a Chief Veterinary 
Officer, a Senior Agricultural Officer and an Administrative Assistant. 
Located at Headquarters are also the specialist sections of the 
Department responsible, with other duties, for investigational activities 
such as crop and livestock research, plant protection, seed production, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, veterinary services, soil conservation, 
extension, information, staff training and economics and marketing. 


For agricultural extension purposes the Island is divided into 
6 agricultural districts (one of which is treated as a_ sub-district) 
corresponding to the administrative districts. These are supervised 
by a District Agricultural Officer—usually of Agricultural Superin- 
tendent rank. The Veterinary Service is represented in every district. 
The districts are sub-divided into 30 “ beats’, each under the care 
of an Agricultural Beat Officer. Each beat covers about 25 villages. 


The technical staff of the Department of Agriculture in 1953 
consisted of :— 
1 Director of Agriculture, 
1 Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
1 Senior Agricultural Officer, 
11 Agricultural Officers, Class I & II, 
28 Agricultural Superintendents, Class I & II, 
37 Agricultural Assistants, Class I & IT, 
1 Chief Veterinary Officer, 
5 Veterinary Officers, Class I & II, 
6 Veterinary Inspectors, Class I & II, 
+ Veterinary Assistants, Class I & II. 
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The Department has two major mixed farms, four olive stock 
nurseries, three deciduous fruit tree stations, a viticulture station, a seri- 
culture station, a citrus grove, as well as a considerable number of minor 
general nurseries meeting local needs for seeds and seedlings, etc. 
The livestock section maintains eight stud stables in the main stock 
breeding districts, where improved sires are made available to breeders 
at a reasonable fee. The Department maintains a produce inspection 
service at the chief export ports. The veterinary laboratory is in 
Nicosia, where most of the vaccines are produced. It also maintains 
a veterinary clinic. 


The policy of the Department of Agriculture is to co-operate with 
farmers and the other Government Departments concerned in order 
to maintain, and increase productivity of the land and of livestock so as 
to obtain, for primary producers, the maximum return possible. In 
pursuance of this policy the matters to which considerable importance 
is attached at present are :— 


(2) The development of an efficient extension service with its 
corollary of farms, stations, nurseries and stud stables, which 
will prove of direct benefit to farmers and other stock breeders. 


(6) The development of a co-operative or group approach to 
overcome some of the difficulties of the landless shepherd, 
fragmented holdings and to promote the improvement of 
-land and its rational use for cropping and grazing. 

(c) Assistance with modern earth moving equipment, in addition 
to advice on the conservation and improved use of land. 

(d) Encouragement, where desirable, of diversified husbandry, 
with a close integration of crop and livestock production. 

(e) Assistance in the development of rationalized production and 
orderly marketing, with adequate storage and processing 
facilities. 

(f) The introduction or. selection, trial and distribution of 
improved livestock and varieties of farm crops. 

(g) The encouragement of a seed quality consciousness, pro- 

- duction and certification, primarily for local use, but capable 
of development for export where demand develops. 

(h) The trial, and when proved, demonstration of practical 
methods of plant protection. 

(1) The encouragement of new trce planting, especially of carobs, 
citrus, olives, table grapes and deciduous fruit and improved 
cultural and processing practices for these crops. 

(j) The testing and demonstration of improved farming methods 
and machinery. | 

(k) Improvement of grazing and fodder resources and their 
utilization. | 

([) The study of the problems of plant and animal nutrition. 
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Statistics of Animal Population. 


1945-49 1952 1063 
Horses... ae 12 4,498 4,180 ~ 
Mules... oe 25 10,323 6,550 — 
Donkeys a - 54,780 44,253 —_ 
Cattle... ee ~ 36,899 30,257 — 
Camels... a sy 826 447 — 
Sheep... = -+ 311,035 311,378 346,895 
Goats... ee - 195,783 163,126 194,680 
Swine. bs 38,353 32,137 34,981 


Production Production Production 


1945-49 1952 1953 

tons tons tons 
Cheese... a - 423 861 833 
Wool ate ee sis — 296 331 
Hides and Skins Me — — — 


The Island is dependent for most of its meat and milk products 
on flocks of sheep and goats, which feed on the poor rough grazing 
on eroded lands unsuitable for cultivation and on stubbles and weed 
aftermath following the harvest. 


Efforts are being made to increase the livestock productivity to 
meet the needs of the rapidly increasing human population. Owing 
to deficient rainfall and the hot, dry summer period, only seasonal 
pasture is available. 


More farmers are keeping improved types of goats under con- 
trolled conditions especially in those villages which have ballotted 
against the keeping of free range goats. 


Native cattle kept for work and to some extent for meat and 
manure, are rapidly decreasing in number owing to the rapid increase 
in farm mechanisation in the plains. Dairy cattle, mainly of the 
Shorthorn breed, are found mostly in or near the towns and are largely 
stall fed. Pigs and poultry are kept on a relatively small scale through- 
out the Island. Mules, donkeys, hides and skins and cheese are 
important livestock exports. Appreciable quantities of frozen and 
tinned meats and preserved milks are imported. 


In an attempt to alleviate the shortage of meat restricted imports 
of live cattle for slaughter were permitted from Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
These imports were later discontinued because of the danger of intro- 
ducing disease, such as Foot and Mouth, and the difficulties associated 
with the quarantine of the regular large scale imports which would be 
necessary to effect a significant improvement in the supply situation. 
The shortage of meat is attributable to the increased human population, 
its increased spending power and a substantial decrease in the numbers 
of native cattle occasioned by the rapid development of farm mecha- 
nization. Although the numbers and productivity of range flocks 
have been fairly well maintained, production on a per capita 
basis is constantly decreasing. Many flocks are still owned by landless 
shepherds and there would seem to be a need for a much closer 
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integration of animal and crop husbandry. Pending the results 
of the long term programme of the Department of Agriculture to 
improve fodder production, which is aimed at securing greater yields 
from improved type animals kept under controlled husbandry systems, 
Government is encouraging the keeping of types of livestock, the 
production from which does not primarily involve its slaughter. 


The pig population shows some increase over 1952, but it is still 
smaller than in the immediate post-war period. If the supply of pork 
is to be improved, fodder storage to cover poor crop years is essential. 
Some progress has been made during the year in planning for the 
provision of modern silo storage for cereals. 


Livestock Prices. 


Beef .. fee 4 ae eh 9/54 per oke 
Lamb af Me “4 .. 10/84 - 
Pork... be _ .. 10/7 x 
Cows’ Milk ..° a aA 1/44 - 
Cheese (Halloum!) .. i .. 11/54 “ 
Eggs .. ih 3/7 per dozen 


The prolonged summer drought seriously affected the flocks and 
in spite of substantial hand feeding and the drenching against internal 
parasites, losses of stock and abortions occurred throughout the 
‘Island due to general debility. Blue Tongue and the Enterotoxaemia 
group of diseases were prevalent. Some 41,000 sheep were vaccinated 
against the former disease which occurred late in the season. Over 
670,500 sheep and goats were inoculated against Anthrax and there 
was only one proven case of the disease in sheep, in Kyrenia district. 


Newcastle Disease in poultry reappeared in January ; outbreaks 
were isolated and vaccinations in the areas concerned were carried out. 
The outbreaks continued and in September it was decided to immunize 
all the poultry on the Island. By the end of the year some ggo,000 
birds had been vaccinated, this excluding only poultry in the towns of 
Nicosia, Famagusta and parts of Larnaca district. Throughout 
this campaign isolated outbreaks have continued, which are attributable 
to the illegal movement of infected birds. Owing to the fairly heavy 
mortality and the effects of vaccination, egg production suffered and 
as a consequence egg prices were high. 


The keeping of improved type goats under controlled conditions 
has been further encouraged in 1953 by further importations of 
Damascus goats from Syria and by the continuation of the Government 
Scheme for purchasing kids from good yield goats for resale to breeders 
in other areas. A building was constructed at the Departmental 
hill station, Saitta, for housing and management trials of improved 
breeds of goats. 


During 1953 £5,000 has been spent on enlarging the poultry 
breeding units at Athalassa and Morphou and in the equipping of a 
new unit at Pergamos. A mammoth cabinet incubator, with a capacity 
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of about 6,000 eggs, has been installed at Athalassa and it is hoped, 
in spite of the setback to the industry through Newcastle Disease, to 
increase village production of poultry breeds by distributing cross- 
bred (indigenous x exotic) chicks. 


Experiments in the control of Sheep Nostril Fly (Oestrus Ovis) 
were again conducted in a limited area in the Akrotiri Peninsula. 
1,370 sheep and 2,361 goats were so treated. 


Specialized research is at present being carried out as regards 
Moroccan Locust Control, Root Rot of broad beans and the re-seeding 
of rough grazings. A start has been made with a soil survey of the 
Island. 


Although local agriculture has not been wholly unaffected by the 
Paphos earthquakes, there was very little loss of livestock or damage 
to growing crops. Special assistance to farmers has been given by 
Government for the housing of livestock and for the storage of grain 
and straw salvaged from the ruins. 


FORESTRY 


The area of forest land in Cyprus is computed at 660 sq. miles 
which amounts to 18.5 per cent of the total area of the Colony. Most 
of the forests are Crown reserves and only some 30 sq. miles of privately 
owned forest land are recorded. The area of private plantations is, 
however, growing steadily from year to year and a survey of private 
woodlands has been made. The results of this survey will be 
available early in 1954. 


Of the Crown reserves 532 sq. miles (84.5%) have been declared 
main state forests, dedicated in perpetuity to forestry, and are managed 
by the Cyprus Forestry Service. The remainder consists of com- 
munal or minor forests, administered for the time being by the District 
Administration in the interests of neighbouring village communities. 


All forest areas are accessible and are open to exploitation. A 
greater part of the Main State Forests are situated in the mountains 
where their main role is the protection of the catchments against 
erosion and the conservation of water supplies. 


With the exception of a relatively small area of lowland plantations 
of exotic hardwoods—mainly eucalyptus and wattle—the forests are 
natural forest with the Aleppo pine (Pinus brutia) predominating. 
Other important conifers, locally dominant, are: Pinus nigra var. 
caramanica (Troodos pine): Cedrus libanotica var. brevifolia 
(Cyprus cedar), Cupressus sempervirens (Mediterranean cypress) 
and Juniperus phoenicia. In the watered valleys of the mountains 
the oriental plane and alder abound, while generally the forest floor is 
covered more or less densely with an understory of evergreen shrubs 
and bushes, several of economic importance. In the minor forests 
the upperstory forest has mostly disappeared leaving the understory 
species to form a maquis type forest. 
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Forest Management. 


All the Main State Forests are under intensive management and are 
well served with Forest roads and telephones. Further extensions 
during the year have been made to Forest roads and telephones, which 
are also very important for securing better forest protection. Fifteen 
and a quarter miles of new road have been constructed during the year. 
12 miles of telephone pole route were reconstructed, 25 miles of old 
line was replaced and one village added to the Forest Telephone 
System. 


All the main forests have been mapped in detail and go% are under 
Working Plan management. Fellings are made strictly in accordance 
with the principle of sustained yields. The Forest Management 
Division during the year completed the third revision of the Athalasea 
Plantation Plan and began the revision of the Paphos Forest Plan. 


Dr. F. C. Hummel, Mensuration Officer in the British Forestry 
Commission, was seconded for 3 months to the Cyprus Forestry 
Service to advise on matters relating to the management of the Cyprus 
pine forests. He arrived in the Colony in December. 


Afforestation Programme. 


The regeneration of the forests follows naturally on the opening of 
the maturing crop. There are large areas, however, in which all the 
forest has been destroyed by fire in past decades and in which natural 
regrowth has been prevented by goat grazing. These areas are being 
systematically re-forested under the Forest Development Plan and 
during the year some 6,500 donums, mostly in the Kantara Forest, 
were successfully regenerated. 


Plantation work in the lowlands continued satisfactorily and work 
in all projects under the Forest Development Plan have either been 
completed or will be completed by 1954. 


Afforestation work continued also under the Village Fuel Area 
scheme. Sixty out of 97 Village Fuel Areas are now ready for 
exploitation and will be handed over to the Village Authorities for 
management as soon as simple management plans for each area have 
been completed. 


The Department operates four forest nurseries at Morphou, 
Nicosia (Athalassa), Kornos and Famagusta (Fresh Water Lake) for 
raising seedlings required for afforestation works and sale to the public 
for planting in private properties. In addition to these there are two 
smaller nurseries at Platania and Stavros forest stations which serve 
the mountain areas. During the year 358,883 seedlings were produced 
from all nurseries. A new modern central forest nursery is being 
established at Morphou within the boundaries of the Central Expe- 
rimental Farm. The total production from this nursery will be about 
one million seedlings a year. As soon as this nursery comes into 
production the remaining lowland nurseries will be closed down as 
they are difficult to operate economically. 
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Forest Produce and Utilization. 


The average annual consumption of timber is about 3 million 
cubic feet (round volume equivalent), About one-third of this is 
supplied from local sources and the remainder has to be imported. 
Cyprus is self-supporting in wood fuel supplies. 


Over 976,000 cubic feet of timber were extracted during the year 
from mountain and lowland forests bringing in a revenue of £89,918. 
A considerable proportion of this timber was used in earthquake 
reconstruction works. Sawmills have worked at full capacity and there 
has been full employment in all the wood-cutting communities. 


There are four break-down mills operating (one Government 
owned) with a combined capacity of 380,000 cubic feet (round) per 
annum. In addition there are some 160 small band-mills producing 
box-shooks and joinery. 

Timber yields from the state forests are sold standing in the forest 
in small lots at public auctions to contractors who fell the trees and 
extract the logs to the mills. 


Orgamzation of the Forest Service. 

For administration and management the main state forests are 
grouped into three divisions—the Paphos, Troodos and Northern 
Range Divisions. In addition there are three specialist Divisions— 
the Forest Management and Surveys Division, the Forest Engineering 
Division and the Plains Division which, besides managing certain 
lowland forests and plantations, is responsible for the operation of the 
Village Fuel Areas scheme and for forest extension work in private 
holdings. Forest Education is in the charge of the Principal of the 
Forestry College. Research and publicity are controlled from Forest 
Headquarters. 


The Forest Staff consisted at the end of the year of :— 
Permanent Establishment : 


Senior Staff .. he a 8 
Subordinate Staff ... .. 165 
Temporary Establishment : 
Senior Staff... Ke re 3 
Subordinate Staff... .. 100 
Totl ..  ..  .. 296 
Forest Department Financial Summary for 1953: 
Expenditure— 
Personal Emoluments is £81,056 oo 
Other Charges ss sf £94,211 1 8 
Development Fund .. Lis £59,532 14 
Total ee a -- £234,799 3 3 





| Forest Reverve amounted ©... Gans 3a 
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FISHERIES 


The Comptroller of Customs and Excise is also the Inspector of 
Fisheries in Cyprus. Through his staff (of Customs and Excise 
Officers) he supervises fisheries and sees that the provisions of the 
fisheries legislation are carried out. 


Fish is caught in Cyprus waters between the shore and about 
two miles out to sea. With the exception of the closed season for 
trawlers, i.e. June to August, fish is taken all the year round, in 
weather. Cyprus fisheries are, however, not rich, on account of the 
lack of nutrient salts, and the supply of fish, usually of small size, 
is not equal to the demand. Ali catches are sold locally, at prices 
varying from 5 to 14 shillings per oke, according to size, such fish 
being consumed fresh. Production of inshore fisheries is negligible. 
There is no deep-sea fishing, and there are no processing plants. 


With the exception of a few motor trawlers, fish are caught from 
small boats, the crews varying from 2 to 5 men. ‘Trawlers are manned 
by 5 to 8 of a crew. 


Trawlers are owned by small companies, but the small boats belong 
to private individuals with limited means. They usually man their 
own boats, and it may be said that they earn their living only with 
difficulty. 

280 ordinary rowing and/or sailing boats, 55 ordinary sailing 
auxiliaries, using nets or lines, and g trawlers, employing altogether 
940 persons, caught 340,050 okes of fish, estimated at a value of 
£89,420. 

Sponges obtained locally are of good quality and are mostly taken 
by fishers from the Dodecanese Islands (Greece), there being no 
Cypriot sponge fishers. 


Ten sponge licences to fish with harpoon or by naked divers, five 
with “‘ Fernez”’ diving apparatus and four with machine diving 
apparatus were issued in 1953. 5,550 okes of sponge, estimated at a 
value of £29,390, were taken. 


MINING 


Extensive ancient workings and slag heaps testify that Cyprus was 
an important producer of copper during Phoenician and Roman 
times ; some authorities hold that the word “ copper ’”’ was derived 
from the name of the Island. 


From the Roman period until the British occupation in 1878 
mining appears to have been entirely neglected, but in recent 
it has developed into an industry of great economic importance to the 
Colony. 

Mining and quarrying is governed by the Mines and Quarries 
(Regulation) Law, 1953, and Regulations to supplement this have 
been prepared. The ownership and control of all minerals and 
quarry materials, except in certain built up areas, are vested in the 
Crown. No restrictions are placed on prospecting provided that the 


| 
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provisions of the prospecting permits are carried out. If payable 
deposits are found mining leases are issued, the rent and royalty being 
determined for each individual lease. 

Practically all the minerals are produced by seven mining companies 
of good financial standing. 

In 1953 the value of minerals exported amounted to nearly £8 
millions. Although this figure does not reach the record of last year 
(£10 millions) it constitutes the third highest value of minerals 
exported in any one year. 

There was considerable prospecting activity, mainly for pyrites 
during the year. 15 drills were engaged in exploratory drilling and 
geophysical prospecting was also in progress. 59 new prospecting 
permits for mineral substances were issued. 


A local company is engaged in oil prospecting and at the end of the 
year a test well had reached a depth of 4,700 feet. 


Minerals exported from Cyprus during the Year ended the 
31st December, 1953. 








Quantity Value 
Mineral Long tons | £ 

Asbestos Ss i. a 9,200 | 471,760 
Chrome ore or concenttraes : 8,138 119,320® 
Cupreous concentrates | 81,085 ! 2,807,971 
Cement copper | 2,252 329,693 
Cupreous pyrites | 129,915 1,193,960 
Iron pyrites_ .. i 565,183 2,703,445 
Gypsum (calcined) .. | 7,420 38,477 
Gypsum (raw) - 94,719 82,947 
Magnesite .. - 2 is | 20 320 
Terra umbra .. 7 4,899 31,330 
Terre verte... 10 | 161 
Yellow ochre .. 586 | 4,069 
Miscellaneous | 54 123 

Total (value) .. | | £7,783,576 


® This does not include the value of 861 tons of chrome ore. 


Cupreous pyrites is the most important mineral produced. This 
ore is produced by the Mavrovouni mine of the Cyprus Mines Corpo- 
ration, the Kalavasos, Kambia-Sha, Mitsero-Agrokipia mines of the 
Hellenic Mining Company and the Kinousa mine of the Cyprus 
Sulphur and Copper Company. The ore from the Mavrovouni 
mine is railed to the treatment plant situated at Xeros where cupreous 
concentrates carrying about 22° copper, cement copper of approxi- 
mately 80% metallic copper, and pyrites containing 50% sulphur, 
are prepared for export. The ores from the various mines of the 
Hellenic Mining Company are transported to Vasiliko where crushing 
and washing plants are situated. The loading station there includes 
a ropeway extending 1,640 feet out to sea. 
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The Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Company is working and 
developing the Kinousa ore body which contains besides copper and 
iron pyrites a small percentage of zinc sulphide. Increased capital 
has been obtained by this company with a view to working by opencast 
the Limni pyritic ore body. Part of the new mill has been erected and 
preliminary stoping has commenced. 


Asbestos (Chrysotile) is produced by the Cyprus Asbestos Mines 
Ltd. from large quarries at Amiandos in the Troodos area. The 
asbestos-bearing serpentine rock is treated in primary and secondary 
mills, the graded fibre being transported by lorry to Limassol, from 
where it is exported. Market conditions for the shortest fibre grades 
were not good. An asbestos-cement sheeting factory is in operation 
at Amiandos, and this utilized 276 tons of asbestos. There is an 
increasing local demand for these sheets. 


Chromite (Chrome iron ore) is mined about two miles north- 
westwards of Troodos by the Cyprus Chrome Co. Ltd. The ore is 
transported from the mine by aerial ropeway to Kakopetria where the 
concentrating plant is located. The high grade ore is exported in 
lump form. 


Gypsum deposits are widespread in Cyprus. The mineral is 
exported in the raw state and also after grinding and calcining as 
plaster of Paris. The major producer is the Gypsum and Plaster. 
board Company which is operating quarries near Kalavasos. Plaster- . 
board manufacture utilized 470 long tons of plaster. A new company, 
the Boghaz Gypsum Company, has been formed to work deposits 
near Boghaz. The total tonnage of gypsum and plaster exported 
(over 100,000 tons) constitutes a record. 


Umber is produced from surface or shallow underground workings 
mostly in the Larnaca district. Part of the production is exported 
in the raw state and part after being pulverized is calcined and graded 
into particular shades. Strong competition from producers of 
synthetic products has been experienced in recent years but improve- 
ments in dressing, now being undertaken, is likely to increase demand. 


6,640 workers were directly employed in the mining industry 
during the year 1953. There were no major labour disputes. 


Over two-thirds of the cupreous concentrates produced are 
shipped to Germany, the remainder are taken by the United States 
of America. 


Iron pyrites are exported to several countries the major buyers 
being Great Britain and France. Holland and Germany also import 
appreciable quantities. 


The bulk of the cupreous pyrites is exported to Germany and 
'y. Sweden is the main importer of asbestos but smaller quantities 
shipped to the United Kingdom, Denmark and the Irish Republic. 


\ll the cement copper is exported to Germany.. fo 
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Raw gypsum is shipped to several countries the major portion 
being taken by Holland. Most of the plaster of Paris is exported to 
Kuwait. 

The bulk of the chromite is sent to Germany and most of the 
remainder to France. 


The field staff of the Mines department comprises an Inspector 
of Mines and a Mines and Quarry Foreman. The department is 
responsible for the inspection of mines and major quarries, enquiries 
into accidents, issue of permits and leases, and renders technical 
advice and assistance to prospectors. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Wines and spirits : There are 29 factories manufacturing wines and 
spirits (17 in Limassol, 6 in Nicosia, 4 in Paphos and 2 in Larnaca), 
one less than in 1952, which produced 3,085,000 gallons of wines 
and spirits compared with 2,850,000 gallons during 1952. The 
average number of persons employed in this industry is about 700. 

Tobacco: There are eight factories in the Island (4 in Nicosia, 
2 in Limassol, 1 in Famagusta and 1 in Larnaca) which employ about 
400 persons. Production of cigarettes during 1953 was 405 tons 
compared with 378 tons during 1952. Cigarettes are manufactured 
from imported tobacco and Cyprus tobacco. Production is almost 
exclusively for the local market. 


Soap : About 1,100 tons of laundry soap were manufactured locally 
compared with 1,300 tons during 1952. This drop in production is 
the result of the importation and consumption of various soapless 
detergents. There are nine soap factories in the Island (4 in Nicosia, 
3 in Larnaca, 1 in Limassol and 1 in Famagusta), employing about 
40 persons. 

Footwear : There are three principal workshops in Nicosia using 
machinery for the manufacture of footwear, which employ about 
140 persons. Many hand-made shoes and boots are also produced. 


Tanning : A small tannery was established at Pyroi village, Nicosia 
District, in 1953 and there are now three tanneries—the other two are 
at Larnaca—employing in all about 45 persons. These satisfy most 
of the Island’s requirements of sole leather. A village tanning 
industry treats local skins used for shoe linings. 


Buttons : 1,380,000 gross of domnut and pearl buttons were 
manufactured by the two existing factories—one at Limassol and one 
at Larnaca; about 470 persons are employed. Production in 1952 
was 894,200 gross. Exports during 1953 amounted to £178,247 
compared with £133,755 during the previous year. 

Brick, tile and pottery manufacture : Bricks and mosaic, cement 
and earthenware tiles are made by three large factories (1 in Limassol, 
1 in Famagusta and 1 at Mia Milea village, Nicosia District) employing 
over. 150. persons; there are also several small concerns engaged in 


the industry. 
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Artificial teeth : There is one factory at Larnaca which employs 
45 persons. 35,726 gross of artificial teeth valued at £14,596 were 
manufactured and exported, compared with 21,502 gross valued at 
£29,210 during 1952. The principal markets for this product are 
India, Iran, United Kingdom and Australia. 

Beer : The K.E.O. brewery, the only brewery which is in pro- 
duction, produced during 1953 2,674,685 bottles of 660 centilitres 
each. The 1952 production was 2,001,790 bottles. It is situated 
at Limassol and employs about 100 persons. 

Macaroni: Another small macaroni tactory was established in 
the outskirts of Nicosia and there are now eight factories supplying 
the local market (§ in Nicosia, 2 in Limassol and 1 in Famagusta) 
employing about 60 persons. Production during 1953 was 1,400 tons 
valued at {100,000 (the same as in 1952). 79 tons of macaroni 
valued at £6,436 were exported, mainly to the Sudan and Rhodesia. 
Comparative export figures for 1952 were: 69 tons valued at {£5,684 
exported mainly to the Sudan. 

Cheese : 742 tons of ‘‘ Kachkaval’’ and “ Kephalotyri’”’ cheese 
were produced by 28 cheese manufacturers, out of which 512 tons 
valued at £148,266 were exported, mainly to Egypt, the Lebanon and 
Greece. During 1952, 860 tons were produced, out of which 458 tons 
valued at {£164,561 were exported mainly to Egypt, the Lebanon, 
Jordan and the United Kingdom. 

Animal Fodder : Two factories employing 40 persons produced 
2,940 tons of mixed fodders and concentrates, out of which 470 tons 
to the value of £14,070 were exported to Israel. 1952 production 
was 3,600 tons out of which 1,907 tons to the value of £47,734 were 
exported, almost all to Israel. 

Cotton yarn : Cotton yarn spun by one mill in Nicosia, employing 
about 350 persons, satisfies most of the home requirements. 450,000 
Ids. of yarns were produced to the value of £112,000 ; 1952 production 
was 331,700 Ibs. to the value of £100,000. 

Other textiles : The above-mentioned mill also produced for th 
first time a big range of various fabrics; a variety of locally made 
towels was put on the market manufactured by another mill in Nicosia. 


Gypsum and Plasterboard Co. : 127,903 tons of gypsum rock was 
quarried during 1953, of which 121,200 tons were crushed, producing 
118,235 tons of gypsum. Of this 92,554 tons were exported. 

15,152 tons of gypsum plaster was produced by the plaster plant, 
out of which 3,766 tons were sold locally and 6,860 tons were exported. 


114,032 pieces of gypsum blocks were also produced, of which 
76,726 were sold locally. No export of blocks was made. 


Production of plasterboard amounted to 158,138 sq. yds. of which 
43,962 sq. yds. were sold locally and 38,935 sq. yds. exported. 

Carob gum : One factory at Limassol produced about 180 tons 
of carob gum, out of which 159 tons valued at £31,013 were exported. 
Comparative figures for 1952 were 201 tons valued at £34,360. This 
factory employs about 40 persons. a . 
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Soap oils : Three factories employing about 50 persons supplied 
435 tons olive kernel oil for the local soap industry valued at £46,000. 
1952 production was 325 tons valued at £35,700. 


Essential otls : £35,459 worth of essential oils were exported. 
Comparative figures for 1952 were £14,172. These were produced 
by one Limassol factory with a personnel of about 20. 


Natls : One factory in Nicosia produced 100 tons of various 
kinds of nails to the value of £8,000. Comparative figures for 1952 
were 200 tons to the value of £12,000. This factory employs 11 


persons. 

All these industries are owned by local concerns except the KEO 
winery and brewery, the Cyprus Textiles Co. (spinning and weaving 
and oil refinery) and the Gypsum and Plasterboard Co. in which the 
majority shareholding is Greek. 


The manufacture of high quality lace is a major village industry, 
employing 1,200 workers. Exports in 1953 were valued at £20,442, 
compared with {£22,944 in 1952. Other village industries are the 
preparation of dried figs, raisins and other dried fruit, twine, rope, 
basket and mat making. 


There is no Government department responsible for promoting 
industrial development and handicrafts. Trade and Industry are 
the concern of the Supplies Organization which is a section of the 
Colonial Secretary’s Office. The Supplies Officer is the United 
Kingdom Trade Correspondent for Cyprus and is directly responsible 
to a Senior Assistant Secretary. 


The following measures are adopted for encouraging industry. 


General. 

(a) High duties on certain articles to protect local industries 
manufacturing similar products ; 

_ (5) Export controls exercised to discourage or prevent the export 
of raw materials required by local industries ; 

(c) Exemption from import duty on plant and machinery, coal 
and oil fuels (except petrol) and gas fuel. Exemption from 
duty or low duties only on raw materials required by 
industry ; 

(d) Income tax concessions.’ Allowances for cost of plant and 
machinery, new buildings and alterations, scientific research 
and cost of patents. Losses may be carried forward and set 
off against chargeable income for an indefinite number of 
years. 

Special. 

(e) The Cement Industry Law, 1952, can be used for protecting 

a particular cement manufacturing undertaking, to guarantee 
_--security of licence and to grant to a particular company 
exclusive rights to quarry in certain areas. aire: 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The progress of the Co-operative Movement as_ recorded in 
previous years continued in 1953. 55 societies of all types were 
registered in 1953 as compared with 42 societies in 1952; § societies 
were wound up during the year. The societies registered were 
societies of the following types :— 

8 credit 
36 stores 
I savings bank 
5 bee-keeping 
I pottery makers 
1 federation of carob unions 
I agricultural machinery 
1 olive oil producers 
1 shoemakers supply society. 


The total number of co-operative societies has reached 734 of 
which 471 are credit societies and savings banks. Total membership 
of the movement is now more than 115,000. The village credit 
society performs a variety of functions; it may pool the products of 
members for collective sale; it provides agricultural requirements 
such as fertilizers, insecticides and seed potatoes; it may lease or 
purchase land for its members; or act as collecting agent for the 
Government Schemes for purchase of cereals and zivania. All this 
is in addition to its basic task of providing short-term credit and 
inculcating the habit of thrift. These societies are the heart of village 
economic life and they are within reach of every farmer in Cyprus. 


Co-operative stores now number 188 but the demand for further 
registrations of such societies shows no signs of falling. These village 
co-operative stores have had remarkable success in reducing the 
rural cost of living. Their turnover in 1953 is estimated to have been 
about {£1,500,000. The formation of a Co-operative Wholesale 
Supply Society for the stores of Limassol and Paphos Districts is now 
being considered. 


There are 5 Carob Marketing Unions, 2 Potato Marketing Unions, 
the Vine Products Marketing Union, the Co-operative Central Bank 
and 66 societies of various other types. Total turnover of all marketing 
organisations was approximately £1,000,000. 


The main features of co-operative progress in 1953 have been the 
great increase in the number of co-operative stores and the formation 
of the Carob Union Federation the members of which are the 5 district 
Co-operative Carob Marketing Unions. 


Co-operative societies were again employed as Government's 
agents for the purchase of local cereals (wheat and barley) to a value 
of {£1,600,000. Rationed commodities are also for the most part 
distributed through co-operative societies. . 
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All zivania delivered to the Zivania Scheme from the 1952 1953 
crop was disposed of to local wine manufacturers before deliveries 
from the 1953-1954 crop started’ in October. The Scheme is strongly 
supported by all producers. 


The school savings banks movement continued to be successful. 
At the end of the school year (end of June, 1953) there were 639 
school savings banks with 55,000 school children depositors, depositing 
ae weekly. The total of all these savings at that time exceeded 

200,000. 


An Educational Advisory Committee was elected at the annual 
general meeting of the Co-operative Central Bank in 1953 to advise 
the Commissioner for Co-operative Development on Co-operative 
Educational matters. Increasing use has been made of films and 
radio broadcasts in addition to the usual mass district educational 
conferences. 


In 1953 the Co-operative Central Bank issued short, medium and 
long-term loans and advances against produce amounting to £1,100,000. 
The total deposits from societies amounted to £600,000. The value 
of fertilizers, sulphur, potato seed, insecticides and other agricultural 
requirements supplied to societies in 1953 amounted to about £430,000. 
The total amount of loans issued through the movement in 1953 was 
estimated to be about £2,000,000. 


There is a separate Government Department with a budget of 
£16,375 in 1953 (with H.Q. in Nicosia and branch offices in all districts) 
which is responsible for guidance and advice to the movement, regis- 
tration of societies, audit of their accounts and supervision of their 
activities. In addition Government gives a grant (£5,000 in 1953) for 
the Audit and Supervision Fund to help to pay for the cost of the cadre 
of Supervisors who are mainly concerned with the audit of societies, 
The only other present Government financial assistance to the 

tive movement is the loan of £187,500 granted to the Vine 
Products Co-operative Marketing Union in 1950. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


RESPONSIBILITY for education in Cyprus is shared between the Govern- 
ment and Town School Committees and Village Commissions. 
Government is entirely responsible for the staffing of elementary 
schools, while each town and village, with the help of per capita 
Government grants, is responsible for the buildings, furniture, books, 
stationery and other needs of the school. The secondary schools 
_are much more varied in management, some being staffed by Govern- 
ment, some being financially aided by Government, others being 
completely independent. Children attend elementary schools entirely 
free of charge whereas all but a few of the children attending secondary 
schools pay fees. 


There is an elementary school in all but the smallest villages, and 
where there are two communities in a village there is one school for 
Greeks and another for Turks. Altogether there are 700 of these 
schools scattered over the Island ranging in size from a small Turkish 
one of 8 pupils in the hills of Paphos to the large Turkish girls’ school 
in Nicosia which contains 652 pupils. Of the 700 schools more than 
fifty per cent consist of one teacher taking all the children from 6 to 12 
in one class, teaching first one group and then another while those 
not being taken do silent preparation or revision. Another twenty- 
five per cent consist of two-teacher schools where one teacher usually 
takes the first class together with the top two classes while the other 
takes the second, third and fourth classes all together. Thus seventy- 
five per cent of the elementary schools are small ones in small villages 
scattered here and there on the plain or in the mountains. The bigger 
schools are in the towns and larger villages. 


Greeks, Turks, Maronites and Armenians are all taught separately 
by men and women of their own race and religion. The language of 
instruction is Greek in the Greek and Maronite schools, Turkish in 
the Turkish schools and Armenian in the Armenian schools. English 
is taught in the upper classes of the bigger schools as a second language. 
The curriculum consists of Language, Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
Religion, Music, Art, Physical Training, and Science, which in the 
village schools takes the form of rural science. 


School classes are planned not to exceed 60, the average being just 
over 40. It is hoped that it will be possible in time to reduce the 
maximum to 50 and later to 40. This depends partly on the supply 
of new teachers and partly on the ability of the towns and villages to 
erect new buildings. Class rooms are built 30 feet long by 20 feet 
wide giving 600 square feet and thus allowing at least ten square feet 
per child. 


The teachers in the elementary schools have all completed a five 
or six years’ secondary school course and have thereafter had two 
years’ training in one of the two Training Colleges. The Training 
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College for men is at Morphou and is residential ; that for women, 
in Nicosia, is non-residential. It is hoped shortly to unite these two 
colleges into one joint co-educational college in Nicosia. Some of 
the teachers graduating from the Training College have recently 
been attempting to take external London degrees. One passed in 
1951, one in 19§2, and six in 1953. 


The elementary schools are inspected and guided by a staff of 
inspectors allied with’ whom are what are called ‘‘ Organising 
Teachers ’’ whose special duty is to train teachers in the non-basic 
subjects. Students entering the Training Colleges have passed 
examinations in the basic subjects of the curriculum—Greek or Turkish, 
Mathematics, History and Geography—and are trained in methods of 
teaching these subjects at the college. They are also trained in 
music and art and physical training but, it is felt, need extra help in 
these subjects. The organising teachers, therefore, by helping in the 
class room and conducting evening classes for the teachers in their 
particular subject are raising the standard, especially in the larger 
schools. During 1952-53 208 choirs passed the Royal Schools of 
Music examination, 132 with special mention: in 1952, also, the 
Larnaca Girls’ School won a Silver Cup in the Gainsborough Inter- 
national Painting Competition. This is evidence of a growing ability 
in these subjects. Another subject which is given special attention 
is school gardening. ‘There are altogether 590 school gardens and to 
advise teachers on the proper care and maintenance of these gardens 
there is a staff of school garden inspectors. 


The child enters the elementary school at the age of six and mav 
remain until he has passed through the six classes or until he is fourteen 
whichever is earlier. The average age of entry is 6} years and of leaving 
is 13 years. Education at this stage is free (except in private schools) 
and is not compulsory. In actual fact it is estimated that more than 
go°®,, of the children of elementary school aye have attended school 
at least for long enough to become literate. Attendance figures of 
children who have enrolled are very high. Though the wastage 
between Class I and VI is still considerable it has improved during 
the last few years : ten years ago only half the number of boys enrolled 
in Class I lasted until Class VI; now the number is over two-thirds. 
The wastage is greater in the enrolment of girls and is most pronounced 
in the two highest classes. 


The cost of elementary cducation ts divided between Government 
and the individual town or village. ‘The cost to Government consists 
firstly of the salaries of the teachers, inspectors and organising teachers. 
secondly of the grants to towns and villages to help them to provide 
buildings and equipment ; and thirdly a proportion of the general cost 
of departmental administration. The cost to the villages and towns 
consists of the tax or assessment which is levied on the adult inhabitants 
by the Town School Committee or Village Commission in order to 
provide the necessary buildings and cquipment. 
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In the year 1952-53 the distribution of these expenses was as 
follows (in round figures):— | 


£ 
Government : _ Teachers’ salaries... .- 630,332 
Inspectors’ and isi 
Teachers’ salaries es 15,020 
Grants - a a 212,668 
Administration ios _ 9,577 


Towns and Villages : ‘Taxation and Assessment .. 169,042 
Total .. sa os .. 1,036,639 





The total number of children in the elementary schools in 1952-53 
was as follows :— 


Greek Turkish Maronite Armenian Others Total 


54,458 12,257 306 330 643 67,994 
The number of schools attended by these children was :— 
Greek see “5 493 
Turkish... ee ig .. 207 
Maronite... - = Ae 5 
Armenian .. os Si es 4 
Others Hi - sft 2 9 

718 


The cost per child in the elementary schools works out at appro- 
ximately £15. 45. 8). per annum, taking into account the overall 
gross expenditure. Of this £9. 9s. 6p. is spent on the personal emolu- 
ments of the teachers. 


There is a noticeable improvement in the general standard of the 
elementary schools from all aspects. Cn the purely physical side, 
the children are being better accommodated now than they were in 
the last generation; the buildings are bigger and better built, the 
seating accommodation is chairs and tables of suitable size instead 
of long benches, there is increasing provision being made for washing 
and (in some of the bigger schools) hot and cold water showers. 
Books for extra reading; musical instruments for playing; art and 
craft materials for painting, weaving and sculpting ; vaulting horses, 
horizontal bars, mats and other apparatus for physical education— 
all these additions to the physical conditions in the schools have helped 
to improve the standard of teaching. In addition, the teachers are 
now better paid than they were only ten years ago; the salaries of the 
normal teacher to-day is more than double what was paid to the 
so-called ‘‘ rirst Class Teacher” in 1943. This has made for in- 
creased professional pride and conscientiousness and teachers on the 
staff have shown a very strong appreciation of the important part they 
play in the life of the community. In practically all elementary schools 
there are co-operative savings banks run by the teachers and deposits 
amounted to £73,000 in 1953. Teachers in the villages particularly 
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are called upon by the people of the village as their guides and con- 
sultants. They themselves realise the need, also for keeping up-to-date 
in sag aber gens knowledge and practice. Asa result there is never 

of volunteers for vacation courses. In 1953 there were 
altogether about 300 attending summer courses and demonstration 
lessons. In addition there are evening classes in the towns for the 
special auxiliary subjects, which are also well patronised. 


About a quarter of the children attending elementary schools 
pass on to secondary schools. This is still not a large proportion but 
it is very much larger than it was ten years ago. In 1943 the enrolment 
in secondary schools was only an eighth of that in elementary schools 
and in 1939 was only a tenth. Numbers have increased from 4,000 
iN 1939 to 7,000 in 1943 and 16,600 in 1953. This enormous increase 
m such a short period has placed a great strain upon the secondary 
schools both as regards accommodation and staffing. New buildings 
have been erected but not sufficient to cope with the grcat increase ; 
staff is to a large extent recruited in Greece and Turkey. 


The Absecon schools have a variety of curricula. There are 
in the first place the Greek gymnasia and the Turkish Orta Okuls and 
Lycée which follow faithfully the curriculum as laid down for secondary 
schools in Greece and Turkey. The course is academic in content and 
tends to be academic also in method. Graduates of six-class gymnasia 
recognised by the Greek government are allowed to enter the Uni- 
versity of Athens without further examination. The pupils of these 
schools, together with those following courses of an equally academic 
nature in other schools, represent more than three quarters of the 
secondary school population. 

Other secondary schools have a more general curriculum including, 
in most cases, commercial subjects. The division into the different types 
of schools, showing numbers of pupils in each group, is as under :— 





(1) Greek Classical ss ss oe .. 6,748 12 
(2) General Curriculum .. 1,780 g 
(3) General Curriculum with subsidiary Com- 
mercial 5,025 22 
(4) Turkish Classical ; 832 8 
(5) Turkish Classical combined with English 
Modern Se 1,029 2 
(6) Greek schools on a largely classical curri- 
culum 1,122 7 
(7) Technical schools ts a6 a sé 98 I 
Total i = es .. 16,634 pupils 


Of these 61 schools, five are evening schools with a limited curriculum. 


Whereas teachers in elementary schools are all paid by Government, 
teachers in secondary schools are normally appointed and paid by the 
Governing Body of their school. They are usually engaged on an 
annual contract and are re-appointed year by year. There are, 
however, three groups of schools which do not conform with this 
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practice. The first of these groups consists of one school only—the 
English School—which, like the other Secondary Schools, is controlled 
by a Governing Body, but whose staff consists almost entirely of 
Government servants. The second group is the “ grant-aided ”’ 
group : this includes the Limassol and Famagusta Gymnasiums, the 
Pancyprian Commercial Lyceum Larnaca, the High Schools of Lefko- 
niko, Evrykhou, Pedhoulas, the American Academies Larnaca and 
Nicosia, and the Mitsis School. (The English School is also grant- 
aided). These grant-aided schools receive an annual grant varying from 
about £5 to about £9 per pupil and amounting altogether to £36,235. 
They account for about one-quarter of the pupils in secondary schools. 
The third group consists of the newly-created ‘‘ public-aided ”’ schools. 
By a law passed in 1952 secondary schools were invited to apply to be 
declared public-aided schools. In any school so declared Government 
pays the salaries, pensions and gratuities of all teachers, who are 
appointed by Government after consultation with the governing body 
of the school concerned. The governing bodies continue to collect 
the fees and to be responsible for running the schools. Up til the 
present there are altogether 7 Turkish schools and one Greek school 
which have applied to be and have been declared public-aided. They 
contain altogether 1,655 pupils or about 10% of the total. 


Until recently shortage of staff in the Education Department has 
prevented adequate inspection of secondary schools. Gradually, 
however, an inspectorate is being built up to help and advise the 
teachers. In the summer of 1953 it was found possible to run a 
vacation course for teachers of English and it is proposed next year 
to extend that to other subjects. 

Until 1949 the only general examination for which all secondary 
schools could work and which could serve as a standard by which 
those leaving could be compared was the London Matriculation later 
replaced by the General Certificate of Education. This, however, 
had the disadvantage for the Cypriot that it was held in English and 
that its papers on geography and history were centred on England. 
From the departmental point of view it had the drawback that there 
was no oral test in English. In 1950 there was therefore established 
the Cyprus Certificate examination in Engish, Greek, Turkish, 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry, history and geography. This may 
be taken in English or in the candidate’s own language. It is based 
on the London University General Certificate of Education syllabus 
but in geography and history is orientated towards Cyprus. The 
English is of a higher standard and includes an oral section. Under 
certain conditions it is recognised as equivalent to Ordinary Level 
subjects of the London General Certificate of Education. 


This examination has become very popular as is shown by the 
following figures for subject-entries in the years 1951, 1952 and 1953 :— 


English | Greek{Turkish Other Subjects Totals 
1951... 33339 - 1,108 bn 3,171 a 7,618 
1952 .. 3,764 wed 1,423 bt 45352 - 9,539 


1953. -- 4,399 ~ 1,953 Sua 5,176 .. 11,528 
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' During the same period there has also been an increase in the 
entries for General Certificate of Education (previously Matriculation) 
and for the London Chamber of Commerce commercial examinations 
(in book-keeping, shorthand and typing) :— 


Total Subject-Entries. 


Matriculation or 
General Certificate | London Chamber 
of Education of Commerce 
IQ5I .. ae le 290 s% 1,576 
1952... _ “,  G1S3 - 2,370 
1953. = .. 1,706 me 2,103 


The secondary schools are supported largely by fees but donations 
are made regularly by Church and Evcaf and from time to time by 
private donors. It is difficult to get exact figures of income and 
expenditure for many of the schools but the following are approximate 


Income Expenditure 
From Fees .. £217,400 On Salaries ..» £331,500 
From Colony’s Re- On Other Charges {£25,000 
venue .. .. £89,000 
From Donations £61,500 


This gives an average cost of £22. 3s. 6p. per pupil. 

During the last year or two the curricula have been extended by 
the introduction of domestic science in girls’ schools and by an 
increase of laboratory facilities in both boys’ and girls’ schools. A 
beginning has also been made in technical education by the establish- 
ment of a Turkish school for technical subjects at Lefka. Following 
a visit from the Secretary of State’s Adviser on technical education 
a plan has been prepared for the extension of technical education 
in secondary schools. 


The future aim of secondary education should be to improve the 
methods of teaching the present curricula and to extend the curricula 
to cover less academic subjects. 


In addition to the ordinary Secondary Schools there are special 
schools, conducted by Government, for the age-group normally 
receiving Secondary education. One of these is the Apprentices’ 
Training Centre which has now been running for six years as a pilot 
scheme for technical education. It accepts boys straight from the 
elementary schools and gives them a theoretical and practical education 
in electrical and mechanical engineering with the co-operation of the 
Public Works Department and private employers on the practical 
side. 


There are also the two Rural Central Schools, one for Greeks 
at Morphou and one for Turks at Pergamos, near Larnaca, where boys 
of 14 to 16 are given a two years’ practical and theoretical course on 
farming methods and management. The schools are situated on farms 
which are worked with the help of the pupils. 
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' The Reform School at Lapithos is run partly as a trade-school 
to train young delinquents to take up a trade on leaving the school. 
Associated with the school are hostels in the main towns where boys 
on discharge from the School may find accommodation until they can 
find living quarters of their own. 


The only post-secondary education institutions in Cyprus are the 
two Training Colleges for teachers. The course is a two-year one 
combining theoretical instruction on the subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum, methods of teaching them, and teaching practice 
in the schools. Candidates for the colleges are expected to have 
completed a five or six-year secondary school and to have passed the 
Cyprus Certificate. The men at Morphou are in residence; the 
women in Nicosia find their own accommodation. The course is 
free; the men get free board and lodging while the women draw an 
allowance in lieu of it. 


The numbers are :— 
First Year Second Year Total 


ae, eee ee 
Greek Turkish Greek Turkish Greek Turkish 
Teachers’ ‘Training 


College va. 169 9 .. 46 II...) OQ 20 

Mistresses’ Training 
Centre ea .. 36 6 .. 22 14 .. 58 20 
89 1§ 68 25 157 40 


Since there is no other post-secondary institution in the Colony 
men and women desiring higher education go to Greece, Turkey or 
the United Kingdom. It is difficult to estimate how many are engaged 
in study abroad since young Cypriots leaving Cyprus may do so for 
other reasons but may take the opportunity of attending classes. In 
the United Kingdom there were in 1952-53 271 Cypriots attending 
Universities, Technical and Training Colleges and other institutions ; 
it ig estimated that something less than half that number were 
attending post-secondary institutions elsewhere. There is reason to 
believe that altogether not more than between 300 and 400 are engaged 
in post-secondary study overseas. 


There are also some who are studying in Cyprus itself for higher 
qualifications. Evening classes leading to London Intermediate 
in Science have been started at the English School and men and women 
have sat for London Intermediate and Final degrees in both Arts 


and Science. 
The following were the results for 1953 :— 
Arts Science Economics 


a AFOOT 
Sat Passed Sat Passed Sat Passed 


London Intermediate 10 4 2 I 3 3 
London Final . 8 6 2 I 2 2 
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The scholarshf} scheme initiated by Government in 1946 is now 
in its final stages. Altogether 120 scholars have attended courses 
in further education in the United Kingdom. They are employed 
in all the Departments of Government in both the administrative and 
technical branches and the scheme has done a very great deal to train 
Cypriots for posts of higher responsibility in Government service. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Cyprus is a particularly healthy country with an annual death 
rate of only 7.01 per 1,000, which is among the lowest in the world. 
It is fortunate in being free from the dangerous infectious diseases 
such as cholera, plague, epidemic typhus and smallpox ; and a vigilant 
port health service is maintained to ensure that disease is, as far as 
possible, prevented from entry. Many of the other conditions such as 
bilharzia and hookworm, found not uncommonly in neighbouring 
countries, are absent from the Island. Since the successful con- 
clusion of the anti-malaria campaign in 1950, malaria, which formerly 
took a heavy toll, has ceased to exist. For the fourth successive year 
no fresh case was reported and in general the pattern of disease is 
more that of a European country than a sub-tropical one. 


The birth-rate is 26.60 per 1,000, which is relatively high. 
The population of the Island is increasing at the rate of approximately 
10,000 per annum. The infant mortality rate stands at 47.08 and the 
maternity rate at 0.67 per 1,000 confinements which gives further 
indication of the standard of health enjoyed in the Island. 


Notifiable Diseases. 
The incidence of certain notifiable diseases over the past four 
years has been :— 


Acute 
Anterior 
Year Chicken- Diph- Scarlet Whooping Influ- Poliomye 
pox theria Measles Fever Cough enza litis 
1950 212 69 936 143 QI — 5 
1951 345 44 648 371 1,488 1,085 4 
1952 401 374 28 171 336 626 2 
1953 220 106 107 36 175 356 7 


E.C.S. Typhoid 
Year Meningitis Fever Dysentery Leprosy Tuberculosis Trachoma 


1950 2 596 go 19 266 149 
1951 6 371 48 7 254 105 
1952 4 231 37 12 243 107 
1953 4 138 23 | 255 228 


Chickenpox, Measles, Whooping Cough 

The minor epidemic diseases of childhood included under this 
heading are mild in type and show a seasonal incidence similar to that 
in European countries. .The rate during the year was below average 
in } : a : < oof, hee spe a . 
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Scarlet Fever bd 


This disease was rare before 1950, but it is thought that a new 
strain of infecting organism must have been introduced into the 
country by tourists in that year. However, the incidence is falling 
and with only 36 cases notified during 1953 it seems likely that7it will 
be reduced to minimal proportions within a few years. - 


Diphtheria 

Following a sharp outbreak of this disease in 1952 the incidence 
has now dropped markedly. Inoculation campaigns started in 1952 
were continued during the year and a very large number of pre-school 
age children were immunised. 


Anterior Poltomyelitis 

Up to the present time the incidence of poliomyelitis has remained 
low and it is assumed that the immunity of the indigenous population 
is fairly high. There is, of course, no guarantee that this happy state 
of affairs will continue and constant watch is kept in case of an increase 
in disease rates. 


Typhoid Fever 

One of the most encouraging signs of improved hygiene, parti- 
cularly in the rural areas, is the steady fall in the number of cases of 
typhoid fever notified over the past 4-5 years. Although this may be 
due in part to the extensive inoculation campaigns which have been 
carried out, the reduction cannot be ascribed to this alone and the 
improvement in water supplies and the decrease in the prevalence 
of flies resulting from use of insecticides must have contributed 
materially. 


Dysentery 


The Island is surprisingly free of the severer forms of dysentery 
as is indicated by the small number of cases notified ; of these the 
larger proportions are bacillary in type. There can be little doubt 
that the milder forms (Sonne., etc.) occur, but cause little more than a 
day or two of inconvenience to the sufferer. 


Leprosy 

The incidence of leprosy has remained remarkably constant for a 
great many years at the total of between 140-150 cases. The disease 
is of low infectivity and in the majority of cases there has been little 
difficulty in tracing the source of infection. Owing to the fear of 
segregation, however, concealment of the disease is all too common 
and in view of the efficacy of the sulphone drugs, the decision was 
taken at the end of 1952 to introduce out-patient treatment for lepers 
and to make use of the settlement merely as an asylum for mutilated 
cases or those who preferred institutional treatment. The scheme 
has worked well in that patients have attended district dispensaries 
ay for treatment and the settlement staff has been _ for 
follow-up and survey work. Aces, Lased Se 
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Tuberculosis 
The disease is very greatly feared in the Island and is the subject 

of more press enquiry and speculation than any other. In general 
it is of the chronic type. The response to antibiotics and chemo- 
therapy has been reasonably good although some drug resistant 
organisms must have become established. The incidence has 
remained relatively steady over the past few years. There are two 
Government sanatoria, with a total of 124 beds, functioning in the 
Island and a chest clinic in each of the principal towns. Facilities 
are available for all forms of therapy, including chest surgery, and a 
health visiting organisation exists. 
Trachoma 

- Trachoma, although the incidence shows some increase during 
1953, has diminished markedly over the last five years. In 1946 cases 
notified amounted to as high as 233 per 100,000 population whereas 
the present rate is in the region of 45.6. The significance of the 
increase shown in 1953 is not yet apparent, but will be the subject. 
of research during the coming year. | 


Other Diseases. 
Malaria ) 

Since the conclusion of the anti-malaria campaign four years ago 
no fresh case of malaria has been reported in the Island. It is 
necessary, however, to continue a full maintenance service at an 
annual cost of some £37,000 as the anopheles mosquito has not been 
entirely eliminated and the danger of its re-entry from surrounding 
territories is considerable. During the year anophelene larvae were 
found in 21 water units, as against 51 in 1952, but no adult anophelene 
mosquito was discovered. 

Hydatid Disease | 

A relatively high rate of this disease occurs in the Island parti- 
cularly amongst the rural population. The destruction of stray dogs 
and insistence on the establishment of slaughter-houses in village 
areas continued throughout the year. 

Medical, Public Health and Sanitary Services. 
Curative Services : 

Government maintains general hospitals in all the principal towns, 
that in Nicosia being the specialist centre. In addition there are 
two sanatoria, a mental hospital and a leper settlement ; an isolation 
hospital is almost completed. The Cyprus Mines Corporation at 
Pendayia and the Cyprus Asbestos Mines Co. at Amiandos also have 
fully staffed and equipped hospitals for their employees while a 
Military Hospital situated near Nicosia caters for the needs of the 
armed forces. Some 45 private nursing homes are established in 
urban areas. There are 13 small rural hospitals, maintained largely by 
local subscription and stbsidiscd by Government situated at various 
village centres throughout the Island. Government Medical Officers 
carry out both curative and preventive work from 18 dispensaries 
located in principal villages and pay regular weekly visits to 


“a 
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sub-dispensaries within the area under their control. These officers 
maintain close liaison with those of other departments such as school- 
masters, agricultural assistants, district inspectors, etc., and provide 
useful links between curative and preventive medicine and overall 
rural developments. 


Preventive Services 

A full sanitary staff is maintained throughout the Island it 
members having received training at the Sanitary Inspectors School 
in Nicosia which is under the auspices of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 
In the urban areas municipalities are encouraged to organise their own 
sanitary services and the larger ones employ whole or part-time medical 
officers of health and sanitary staff. The preventive work of the 
smaller municipal and rural areas as well as the port health work is 
undertaken by Government. Inoculation campaigns against typhoid 
fever and diphtheria have already received mention but in addition 
the staff has carried out widespread anti-fly measures and has pursued 
its task of improving village sanitation particularly in regard to con- 
struction of latrines. 

The Medical Department is responsible in the main for the training 
of medical auxiliary staff and in addition to the Sanitary Inspectors 
School mentioned above, training of nurses, midwives, laboratory 
technicians, radiographers and pharmacists is undertaken. 


Table showing scholars abroad. 
No. of Year of Completion 


Nature f aoe Scholars of Courses 
Medicine . és 6 Three in 1956 and 
three in 1957. 
Radiagnosis os as I In 1954. 
Pharmacist St sis I In 1954. 
General Nursing a 16 One in 1953. 
Four in 1954. 
Eight in 1956 and 
Three in 1957. 
General Nursing (Male). . I In 1954. 


The following medical and nursing staff is employed by Govern- 
ment :-— 

Director of Medical and Health Services (1). 
Assistant Director of Medical and Health Services (1). 
Specialists or officers engaged in special duties are :— 
(a) Whole-time. 

Surgical Specialists 2 (1 General, 1 Orthopaedic). 

Medical Specialist, Pathologist. 

Medical Specialist, Gynaecologist/Obstetrician. 

Radiologist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Tuberculosis Specialist. 

Paediatrician. 

- Anaesthetist.. 


ommma qian 
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(6) Part-time. 
Oto-laryngologist and Thoracic Surgeon. 

Medical Officers, Class I (5) 

Medical Officers, Class II and III (51). 

Dispensers (43) 

Laboratory Technicians (8). 

Health Inspectors (55). 

Nursing Sisters (including Matrons and special posts and Mental 
nurses) (39). 

Physiotherapists (2). 

Radiographers (6). 

Nurses (including Tuberculosis nurses, Staff nurses, assistant 
nurses, probationers, mental attendants, etc.) (311). © 

Welfare Workers (including welfare assistants, Health Visitors, 
etc.) (13). 


There are in addition to the Government Medical Officers some 
250 doctors working in private practice in the Island. 


Hospitals, Health Centres, Dispensaries, etc. 


Government Hospitals 
The hospitals maintained by Government and the number of beds 
available in each is shown in the table below :— 



































Number and Category of Beds. 
Name and location a a ce 
of Hospital. Obste- | Tuber- | In- 
| General | _trics culosis | fectious | Mental 

Nicosia Gen. Hospital ue | 2 208 23 — = ae 
Famagusta Hospital - 37 4 —- = a 
Limassol ae ihe oi 43 8 — 4 = 
Paphos se SS a | ane 4 — 2 es 
Larnaca ue Ss 40 || 7 — | 8 a 
Kyrenia $6 ay | . i — = = 
Kyperounda Sanatorium % — | — | 74 | = ae 
Athalassa Sanatorium ' = 1 ee TS _ ~— 
r Farm o. — — | — 12 — 
Mental Hospital . ss -— | —_ |; — eae 480 
Lysi Rural Hospital = 9 —- |; — = ws 
Athienou _,, 5 , ae 2, = I —_ 
(kare gp es ae a eee oe a 
Agros 3 és sv 6 |; — | — | — ns 
Yialousa 4 ee aa 3 | | = isl = 
Platres PT) ee 2 8 ' 3 | — 2 Siu 
Palekhori ,, 2% =e 4 | 2 = is bee 
Klirou is Pe es 8s , — | = Eas cnt 
Lefkoniko _,, sess. Ses 8 | 1 a = a 
Morphou y ee oe 8 Too i aes I == 
Pedhoulas _,, oe -- | 8 "4 lo 2 me 
Pyrgos ais thar 3 2 |,°=— — ae 
Polis ow 24 : 2 j; = = ~ 

- Potal.. kk oo 429: - "JO | 124 | 33 480 
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Mines Hospitals 
Cyprus Mines Corporation, with 51 beds. 
Cyprus Asbestos Mines Co., Amiandos, with 36 beds. 
Private Nursing Homes 
There are 39 in all with 523 beds. 


Health Centres 


A health centre is established at Athienou with a secondary centre 
at Lysi. The unit covers some 35 villages and consists of a staff 
of two doctors, three health inspectors, a senior welfare officer and four 
assistants, 6 midwives. 

A mobile health unit operates in the Arminou area in Limassol 
district. 

Infant Welfare 


Infant Welfare Centres have been organised by voluntary organi- 
sations, municipalities and by Government and some 50 are functioning 
and well attended throughout the Island. 


Dental Services 


A dental centre in the charge of a Government Dental Surgeon 
functions in each of the principal towns and various sub-centres are 
visited regularly. In addition a mobile dental unit is in constant 
use visiting schools to carry out conservative dentistry. The dental 
section has been engaged during the year in carrying out a dental survey 
of school children in order that precise information may be obtained 
as to which areas are most affected by disease of the teeth. Certain 
parts of Cyprus have water supplies with a high fluorine content and 
as the Government Analyst has been able to map out this information 
the results of the survey will be of particular interest in relating the 
fluorine content of the water to the degree of the dental caries amongst 
the school children of the same area. 


Blood Transfuston Service and Blood Bank 


A blood transfusion service and bank has been organised at the 
Nicosia General Hospital under the control of the Pathologist and is 
being expanded to meet the needs of the whole Island. The initial 
response from volunteers has been encouraging and considerable 
assistance has been forthcoming from the British Red Cross Society 
both in regard to finding donors and in keeping records. Once the 
bank is fully established it will be made available to all medical 
practitioners on the understanding that for each bottle of blood provided 
one will be returned. 


| HOUSING : 

In villages, as a general rule, little difficulty is experienced in the 
provision of houses of the simple type traditional in rural areas. 
There is, therefore, no housing shortage, although by modern standards 


there may be some overcrowding. 
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. In three of the six main towns, namely, Nicosia, Famagusta and 
Limassol, there is a shortage of houses for the lower income groups. 
In Larnaca too there is a housing shortage but it is by no means so 
acute. The main cause of this problem is the abnormal growth of 
the towns in consequence of migration from the rural areas which 
began during the war and is still going on. Houses are being built 
by private enterprise at a fairly rapid rate, especially in Nicosia, but the 
large majority of them command high rents which only the higher 
income groups can afford. In Famagusta and Limassol, and to a lesser 
extent in Nicosia, the problem has been aggravated by the fact that a 
large number of families live in shanties and other sub-standard 
dwellings. ‘This situation arose during the war as a result of the sudden 
influx of villagers in search of employment on military and othe 

works. : 


In August, 1952, a Committee was appointed to review the housing 
problem and to submit recommendations as to how it could best be 
met. The Committee completed its deliberations and submitted its 
report by the middle of 1953. One of the recommendations, relating 
to the rehabilitation of people living in sub-standard dwellings, 
was at once accepted by Government and in pursuance of this Govern- 
ment has offered to assist the Municipalities of Nicosia, Famagusta 
and Limassol by means of loans and subsidies if, subject to certain 
conditions, they undertake housing schemes for the rehabilitation of 
this category of people. Provision of £240,000 was made in the 1954 
Estimates for the purpose of financing such schemes. 


The other recommendations of the Housing Committee were still 
under consideration at the end of 1953. 


The standard of new houses continued to improve in both the towns 
and villages. In the towns the houses of the well-to-do are of a fairly 
high standard ; the plans are prepared by architects or civil engineers 
and as a general rule the external walls are built of stone, quite fre- 
quently dressed. Cement, iron and bricks are extensively used. The 
internal fittings, which are imported from abroad, are of fair quality, 
and special attention is given to the style and general lay-out of the 
houses. The dwellings of poorer people are built of stone and mortar 
or mud bricks and are plastered both internally and externally. In 
villages houses are built of stone, generally undressed, or mud-bricks. 
They are as a rule plastered internally and sometimes even externally. 
Most of the roofs are still made of clay, but tiles are being increasingly 
used. Cement concrete roofs sometimes are constructed. 


There is at present no housing legislation as such, although local 
authorities have powers under various Laws, e.g. the Streets and 
Buildings Regulation Law, the Municipal Corporations Law, the 
Villages (Administration and Improvement) Law, and the Public 
Health (Villages) Law, which enable them to exercise control over the 
erection of houses and to inspect them from a sanitary and safety point 
of view. ie | i 
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A housing survey was carried out by the Statistics Officer in March, 
1952, with a view to ascertaining the extent of overcrowding. All 
data collected were made available to the Housing Committee referred 
to above. , 

Owing to the urgent need to provide accommodation, quickly and 
at low cost, for the purpose of housing those people in Paphos District 
who had lost their homes in consequence of the earthquake which 
occurred on the roth September, 1953, it became necessary to consider 
new methods and explore new possibilities in house construction. 
The type of house wanted was one that would be capable of with- 
standing earth tremors but which would nevertheless be fairly cheap. 
In the result the so-called ‘“‘ framework house ” was evolved. i 
house consists of pre-cast reinforced concrete columns set in concrete 
blocks sunk into the ground, and a roof of corrugated iron or asbestos 
sheets resting on a wooden frame, the component parts of which are 
all prefabricated, fixed to the columns im situ. The roof and columns 
for a compact, stable structure which is considered capable of with- 
standing far more severe tremors than the earthquake of the 1oth 
September. The walls, not being load-bearing, are constructed of 
light materials such as gypsum or cement blocks, and even if they should 
fall in they would not cause serious damage. It takes, on an average, 
15 days to erect one such house. The houses thus constructed are 
more spacious and much better ventilated and are believed to be much 
more weather-proof than the traditional type of village dwelling in 
Paphos District. 


The total cost of a three-roomed framework house, completed 
in all respects, is about £403. 


TOWN PLANNING 


The Town Planning Department was confronted with staffing 
difficulties which limited the extent of its activities. 


Development control arrangements under the Streets and Buildings 
Regulation Law were expanded and in addition to Nicosia suburban 
development, regular advisory visits were made to Limassol and 
Famagusta until the Paphos Earthquake emergency. 


After the Paphos earthquake in September, priority over all other 
matters was given to reconstruction work. Both of the Department's 
Technical Assistants were loaned permanently to the Reconstruction 
Committee while the Acting Town Planning Officer, who had to remain 
part time in Nicosia, prepared a comprehensive street widening scheme 
for Ktima in collaboration with the Municipal Engineer and advised 
on village problems. Several villages had to be completely resited 
and, because of the shortage of staff and the press of time, five of the 
layouts for these villages were entrusted to local architects. The 
Director of Antiquities co-ordinated all these activities on behalf of 
the Reconstruction Committee. 


The draft Town Planning Bill was considered by a special com- 
mittee and a number of amendments were recommended. Als 2a 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


The statutory and voluntary duties of Welfare Ofhcers were 
extended during 1953 and the whole basis of the service was broadened. 


Welfare Officers have served the courts as probation officers for 
both adult and juvenile cases, as social workers and, particularly in 
civil cases, as social investigators. Fewer adults have been imprisoned 
as a result of an extension of the system of probation. Juvenile 
crime in Cyprus showed a gratifying decrease during 1953 which may 
be explained in various ways but is at least partly attributable to the 
additional care taken during the year to deal with difficult children 
before they become delinquent. The investigation and supervision 
of Infants Estates cases, and the selection of suitable guardians and 
administrators of property continues to be a function of the Welfare 
Officers. Officers are now assisting in cases which come before the 
Turkish Family Courts. 


During the year prison after-care work was reorganised and a 
Prison Discharge Board appointed. Inquiries and _ preliminary 
arrangements are now made by welfare officers before prisoners are 
released and on discharge they are assisted and supervised for a period 
of at least six months. The supervision of prisoners released on licence 
was transferred to the Welfare Department early in the year. 


On the 1st of August, 1953, the Government inaugurated a public 
assistance scheme for the relief of destitution and abuut 1,000 cases 
had been dealt with by the end of the ycar. ‘The Welfare Department 
is responsible for the investigation of cases and the general adminis- 
tration of the scheme, the measure of assistance being decided by the 
District Commissioners as Chairmen of the District Welfare Com- 
mittees which are associated with this work. Destitute persons 
are not only assisted but visited frequently so that their circum- 
stances may be kept under constant review. 


A boarding-out scheme for children in need of care or in moral 
danger was introduced in July, 1953, and a number of young children 
who would otherwise be wandering the streets or exposed to unde- 
sirable influences are now boarded out with foster-parents who receive 
maintenance allowances for the children in their care. On the rst of 
May, by agreement with the Municipal Commission, the Welfare 

ent became responsible for the organisation and management 
of the Children’s Home at Limassol. During the year about £1,000 
was spent on structural alterations to the Home. Improvements 
in food, clothing and general care were effected. This work amongst 
deprived children is a valuable aspect of the preventative side of the 
Department’s activities. 

Early in 1953 the Domestic Servants (Children and Young Persons) 
Law was enacted. This provides for the Commissioner of Labour 
to exercise supervision over young domestic servants and their con- 
ditions of employment. Under this Law certain welfare officers were 
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designated Labour Inspectors and during the year the Department 
of Welfare co-operated with the Labour Department in eradicating the 
worst features of the employment of young domestic servants in 
Cyprus. Wherever a domestic servant was under minimum statutory 
age or otherwise illegally employed the Welfare Service was notified 
and undertook whatever arrangements seemed necessary in the parti- 
cular circumstances of the case. Some girls were returned to their 
homes, or found other situations. Where they had no home to which 
they could return the welfare officer found accommodation for them. 


The encouragement of youth work and community development, 
matrimonial reconciliation and a variety of other activities are amongst 
the general services of the Department. More and more people are 
seeking the help of Welfare Officers as the Department becomes better 
known. 


The earthquake during September added to the responsibilities 
of the Department. Welfare officers were on the scene from the 
beginning and spent the first few hours assisting in the removal of the 
dead and injured to hospital. Thereafter they were posted to stricken 
villages to lead and encourage the people in salvaging their belongings. 
restoring order and in organising local relief measures. The Welfare 
Department organised a Central Stores and assumed responsibility 
for the distribution of food, blankets, clothing and donated goods. 
Four welfare officers were placed at the disposal of the Reconstruction 
Committee and formed teams for the assessment of the financial and 
materia] assistance to be rendered to poor householders. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Forry-rivE Laws were enacted during the year, of which thirty were 
amending Laws. Among the more important new Laws were the 
Turkish Religious Head (Mufti) Law, the Grain Control Law, the 
Mines and Quarries (Regulation) Law, by which the Colony’s mines 
legislation is modernised and the Sale of Goods Law, which brings up 
to date in one comprehensive measure the law relating to this subject. 


The amending Laws include the Immovable Property (Tenure, 
Registration and Valuation) (Amendment) Law, providing for the 
valuation or revaluation of immovable property on the basis of current 
market values of land, the Police (Amendment) Law, which has 
enabled the Cyprus Police Association to be formed, and the Civil 
Wrongs (Amendment) Law whereby that branch of the Law is being 
brought up to date. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


THE Supreme Court of Cyprus consists of a Chief Justice and two or 
more Puisne Judges. It has appellate jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal, over the decisions of all other Courts, and original juris- 
diction (2) as a Colonial Court of Admiralty under the Imperial Act 
of 1890, (5) in matrimonial causes, and (c) to issue prerogative orders 
and exercise, in all matters where the proceedings of a quasi-judicial 
tribunal or of a ministerial authority are called in question, the powers 
of the High Court of Justice in England. A single Judge exercises 
the original jurisdiction of the Court ; his decision is subject to review 
by the full Court. In civil matters, where the amount or value in 
dispute is £300 or over, an appeal lies from the Supreme Court to 
Her Majesty in Council; but the Supreme Court may also, in its 
discretion, grant leave to appeal to Her Majesty in Council from any 
other judgment which involves a question of exceptional general 
or public importance. 


There are six Assize Courts, one for each District, with unlimited 
criminal jurisdiction and power to order compensation up to £500. 
These Courts are constituted by a Judge of the Supreme Court sitting 
either with a President of a District Court and a District Judge or with 
two District Judges. This-bench.of-three is nominated by the Chief 
Justice whenever a sitting is to be held. 


The six District Courts consist of a President and such District 
Judges and Magistrates as the Chief Justice may direct. At present 
there are four Presidents, ten District Judges and eight Magistrates. 
The District Courts exercise original civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
the extent of which varies with the composition of the Bench. In 
civil matters (other than those within the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court) a President and one or two District Judges sitting 
together have unlimited jurisdiction ; a President or a District Judge 
sitting alone has jurisdiction up to £200; and a Magistrate up to £50. 
In proceedings for the ejectment of a tenant from premises under the 
Rent Restriction Laws a President or a District Judge sitting alone has 
jurisdiction to deal with any claim or proceeding, irrespective of the 
amount involved. The limit of jurisdiction of any President sitting 
alone may be increased to £500 and of any Magistrate to {100 by 
Order of the Governor. 


In criminal matters the jurisdiction of a District Court is exercised 
by its members sitting singly and is of a summary character. A 
President has power to try any oflence punishable with imprisonment 
up to three years or with fine up to {500 or with both, and may order 
compensation up to £300; a District Judge has power to try any 
offence punishable with imprisonment up to one year or with fine 
up to {£200 or with both, and may order compensation up to £200; 
a Magistrate has power to try any offence punishable with imprison- 
ment up to six months or with fine up to {50 or with both, and may 
order compensation up to £50. 
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Every Court in the exercise of its civil or criminal jurisdiction 
applies the Laws of the Colony, the common law and the doctrines 
of equity, save in so far as other provision has been made by any Law 
of the Colony, the Statutes of the Imperial Parliament and Orders of 
Her Majesty in Council of general application, unless modified by a 
law of the Colony. A few Ottoman laws not yet repealed are still 
applied by the Courts. In matrimonial causes the Supreme Court 
applies the law relating to matrimonial causes for the time being 
administered by the High Court of Justice in England. The family 
laws of the various religious communities are expressly safeguarded. 


Criminal Returns 


In 1953 the number of persons dealt with in summary Courts 
was 52,382 (of whom 469 were juveniles) compared with 70,941 in 
1952. The decrease was mainly due to traffic offences, which from 
33,124 in 1952 dropped to 19,282 in 1953. Breaches of the traffic 
laws were at least as frequent as in 1952 but the poiice have tried to 
reduce the number of prosecutions by giving warnings instead of 
bringing offenders before the Courts for minor offences. 

Of the total of 52,382 persons dealt with in 1953, 12,297 (including 
§2 juveniles) were discharged, go (including one juvenile) were com- 
mitted for trial by the Assizes and 39,995 (including 416 juveniles) 
were convicted. Of the persons convicted, 828 (including 5 juveniles) 
were imprisoned for various terms not exceeding three years, 33,126 
(including 64 juveniles) were fined, 14 juveniles were sent to the 
Reform School and 3 were ordered to be whipped, while 6,024 persons 
(including 330 juveniles) were bound over or otherwise disposed of. 
The commonest types of offence were assaults, larcenies, drunkenness, 
disturbance and insulting behaviour, offences relating to traffic, and 
offences against municipal rights and bye-laws. 

Convictions for traffic offences numbered 17,949 (of whom 55 were 
juveniles), representing 45% of the total number of convictions, 
compared with 31,399 in 1952. Offences against the Forest Laws 
were 1,489 (including 2 juveniles) as against 1,544 in 1952. There 
was a substantial decrease in convictions for offences relating to em- 
ployment: From 1,463 in 1952 they fell to 885 in 1953 (including one 
juvenile). Convictions for carrying knives and daggers rose from 64 
in 1952 to 96 in 1953 (including g juveniles). ‘There was a decrease 
in convictions for larceny, which fell from 1,336 in 1952 to 1,094 
(including 118 juveniles). 

The number of persons tried at Assizes in 1953 was 70 (including 
one juvenile) compared with 270 in 1952. This marked decrease is 
partly due to a fall in serious crime and partly to the increase of the 
criminal jurisdiction of the district courts which are now empowered, 
subject to certain conditions, to try offences formerly punishable only 
by the Assize Courts. The offences so dealt with in 1953 by the lower 
courts were mostly cases of burglary, housebreaking and larceny. 
Six persons were tried for murder (against 13 in 1952); two of these 
were acquitted, one was found insane, one was sentenced to death and 
executed, while two cases were withdrawn. Seven persons were 
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tried in 1953 for manslaughter (compared with 6 in 1952) ; three of 
them were sentenced to imprisonment for less than 3 years and three 
for 3 years or more, while one was acquitted. The number of persons 
tried for attempted murder in 1953 was 5 (of whom 3 were convicted), 
compared with 11 (3 convicted) in 1952. ‘There were 7 convictions 
for offences against property with violence to the person, compared 
with 8 in 1952. Convictions for other offences against property 
dropped from 126 in 1952 to 6 in 1953; this substantial decrease is 
due to many offences of this nature having been tried by courts of 
summary jurisdiction by virtue of the increased powers given to them 
at the end of 1952. 


Civil Proceedings 

The marked increase in civil litigation observed since 1949, largely 
due to economic reasons, was maintained in 1953: 11,532 actions 
were instituted in the District Courts, compared with 11,364 in 1952 
and 7,932 in 1948. Of the actions filed in 1953, 2,514 were claims on 
bonds, 6,532 involved other money claims, 1,370 were actions affecting 
immovable property and the remaining 1,116 actions involved various 
other claims. 

POLICE 


The Cyprus Police Force is an armed body, though weapons are not 
normally carried. The Force consists of a Commissioner of Police, 
two Assistant Commissioners, a Fire Officer, 45 officers and 1,360 
other ranks, mounted and foot. The Commissioner, the Assistant 
Commissioners, the Fire Officer, a Superintendent and three Cypriot 
officers are at Police Headquarters in Nicosia. A Superintendent 
or an Assistant Superintendent of Police is in charge of each of the six 
Police Divisions. 


The Police are responsible for the maintenance of order, the 
prevention, investigation and detection of crime, the prosecution of 
offenders, the registration and supervision of criminals, passport 
control, traffic control and the control and registration of aliens. 


The Police Training School is commanded by a Cypriot Com- 
missioned officer and provides instruction for recruits and refresher 
courses for serving constables and N.C.Os. A high standard of edu- 
cation and physical fitness is demanded of young men seeking to join 
the Force and a knowledge of English 1s essential. As a result of the 
substantial increase in the strength of the Force authorised in 1952, 
enlistments into the Force continued during 1953 which necessitated 
the retention of the services of the Training School Lecturer, a retired 
Superintendent of Police with many years of police service and 
experience. In that capacity, the Lecturer has rendered valuable 
service to the School. 


One thousand and fifty members of the Force are qualified in 
first aid, and regular instructional classes are held. The force forms 
a Corps of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. The Commissioner 
of Police is Commissioner of the Cyprus District of the Brigade. 
Classes in life saving are held regularly and 16 Bronze Medallions, 
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56 Bars (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, sth or 6th) to Bronze Medallion, 4 Bronze 
Crosses, 6 Bars to Bronze Cross and 2 Intermediate Certificates were 
awarded during the year by the Royal Life Saving Society. 


CRIME 


Statement of crimes in the more serious categories reported to, or 
known to, the Police and adult persons proceeded against 
on a charge of crime. 


Crime 





Animal stealing 
Arson and attempts 


Burglary and house- 


breaking 
Coining , 
False pretences 


property 
Murder : 
Murder : attempts 
Manslaughter .. 
Praedial larceny 
Rape and attempts 
Robbery ‘ 


| 
' Crimes reported or 
known to the Police 


| 
‘ 
! 
i 
\ 


Stealing 5,818 

Unnatural offences and 
attempts 5 

Wounding 74 








2,813 | 1,005 | 
_— 4 
3 | 71 





A comparative table for 1952 and 1953 showing the main categories 
of miscellaneous and minor offences follows :— 


Motoring offences . 


Traffic (other than motor ¢ cars 
Cruelty to animals . 


Firearms 
Gambling 


Knives carrying 
Assault (common and aggravated) 


Disorderly conduct 


Totals .. 


1952 
19,592 
6,204 
239 


133 
266 





1953 
16,618 
35134 
180 
Ill 


233 
III 


25667 


1,722 





24,776 
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In 1953 the number of juveniles prosecuted was 419 compared with 
527 in 1952. The following table shows the manner in which they 
were dealt with by the Courts :— ; 


Imprisoned . - be ss 5 
Sent to Reformatory a ss as 18 
Fined me ; ae ae | 
Bound Over = 7 .. 189 
Probation Order made. ae: ks 37 
Placed under supervision .. ee - I 
Cautioned < on es bh I 
Discharged .. - ee - a 94 
Whipped me ia es ue 3 
Total. . a Se -. 419, 


The offences in which juveniles were involved are shown in the 
following table :— 


Written threats to murder I 
Robbery ee - a a5 I 
Burglary .. - ee = ie 16 
Grievous harm i a - Ks I 
Wounding 4 
Firearms offences I 
Forgery I 
Rape I 
Bestiality 3 
Unnatural offences” I 
Meeting and procession : unlawful II 
Assault, common .. - 4 i 29 
Assault, aggravated - m2 is 31 
Assault, indecent .. a ud 12 
Breach of the peace hs 3 Sc 8 
Criminal trespass .. ns : 7 9 
Gambling .. —.. i an - 2 
Knives carrying. - - - 7 
Malicious injury... = 12 
Stealing, receiving and possession -. 146 
Traffic (except motor vehicles) .. i 27 
Motor vehicles and motor traffic .. - 5 
Cruelty to animals .. - a be 3 
Miscellaneous oi - me on 20 
Total. . 7 - 355. 


During 1953 the Police dealt with a total of 44,094 criminal cases 
of all kinds (excluding offences under the Supplies and Services 
(Transitional Powers) Act) compared with 48,434 in 1952, a decrease 
of 4,340 cases. From the total of 44,094 offences reported to or by the 
Police there were 27,263 prosecutions, resulting in 24,295 convictions, 
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764 acquittals and 210 cases not proceeded with. There were 1,995 
cases awaiting trial at the end of the year. The percentage of pro- 
secutions to total true reports was 62.14%, a decrease of 25.51% 
compared with 1952, and the percentage of convictions to prosecutions 
was 89.11%, an increase of 0.134% compared with 1952. The heavy 
apparent decrease of 4,340 cases dealt with was due to a considerable 
extent to warnings on the spot administered in respect of minor con- 
traventions of the traffic laws and regulations. Such cases are not 
officially recorded. The policy of cautioning as an alternative to pro- 
secuting in a greater number of such cases than formerly was adopted 
in an endeavour to reduce the increasingly heavy burden of work in 
the magisterial courts, and it is satisfactory to note that, so far, this 
policy has not resulted in any noticeable deterioration in traffic 
conditions. 


Other Police Duties 


The Traffic Branch had a busy year checking and controlling an 
ever increasing number of vehicles and investigating an increasing 
number of accidents. The intensive campaign for the reduction of 
accidents was maintained during the year and every available means 
of propaganda—the press, films, radio, talks in schools—were used. 
The Cyprus Highway Code, first published in 1948 and since distri- 
buted free to drivers, was revised at the close of the year. It is hoped 
to have this revised edition of the Code published in English, Greek 
and Turkish in 1954 for distribution to the increasing number of 
drivers. 


A Police Fire Brigade, consisting of 1 N.C.O. and 17 men 
operating on the two platoon system of 24 hours, is maintained in 
Nicosia. An experienced Fire Officer from the United Kingdom 
was appointed in October, 1952, to advise on the organisation and 
establishment of a Fire Service in the Colony. 


Following on a detailed scheme submitted by this Officer at the 
end of 1952 to provide the Island with a unified Fire Service, authority 
was given in May, 1953, for— 

(a) the fire services in Nicosia, Famagusta and Limassol to be 
taken over by Government as a Police responsibility ; 

(5) Government to provide the necessary capital equipment 
and to pay (i) the salaries of the whole-time personnel, 
(11) the retaining fees of the retained men, and (iii) half the 
cost of the remaining annually recurrent expenditure ; 

(c) a Fire Committee consisting of the Fire Officer, a repre- 
sentative of the Municipality concerned and a representative 
of the Commissioner of the District to be formed in each 
of the three towns to allow the Municipalities to exercise 
some form of control and to enable suggestions for increased 
efficiency to be discussed. ; 


As a result of this decision, orders were given to the Commissioner 
of Poliée to recruit policemen for fire duties.from existing members 
of the Force. No‘ificrease in the strength of the Force was authorised, 
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but an increase in the N.C.O. establishment by 1 District Sergeant- 
Major and 3 Sergeants was approved. At the same time authority 
was given for the construction of semi-permanent fire stations at 
Famagusta and Limassol and for the repair and extension of the 
existing fire station in Nicosia. Work on the latter fire station was 
nearing completion at the end of 1953. 


An order for fire fighting equipment for the Fire Brigades of 
Nicosia, Limassol and Famagusta was placed during the year and a 
substantial quantity of equipment was received. Amongst the major 
items still awaited at the end of the year were three water tenders. 


The Police Band, numbering 30 members, is stationed at Police 
Headquarters. 


Enlistment in the Cyprus Special Constabulary, established 
under the Special Constables Law and Regulations, 1952, began in 
January, 1953, in the six main towns of the Colony. This force was 
fully established and up to its authorised strength at the end of the 
year (namely: 6 Local Commandants, 25 N.C.Os and 150 Special 
Constables, plus 6 Staff Inspectors attached to the Special Consta- 
bulary and drawn from the Police Inspectorate). All the Special 
Constables were supplied with uniform and given training in Police 
and other duties. Discipline and attendance at lectures and duties 
were satisfactory. 


The provision of Immigration Officers at the ports, the enforcement 
of the Aliens and Immigration Law and Regulations, the screening 
of individuals in connection with visas and naturalization applications 
and the maintenance of records in connection with such matters have 
continued as part of the functions of the Special Branch. 


PRISONS 


The Headquarters of the Cyprus Prison Service are at the Central 
Prison, Nicosia, which is under the direct charge of the Superintendent 
of Prisons, and all organisations connected with the prisons, such as 
the Prison Board, the Prisoners Discharge Board, and the After-Care 
Committee, are administered from there. 


The establishment and actual strength of the Prison Service at the 
end of 1953, was as follows :— 


(a) Permanent Staff— Actual 
Establishment Strength 
Superintendent of Prisons I I 
Assistant Superintendent of Prisons I I 
Inspectors Sok ea os 3 3 
Storekeeper - ad - I I 
Master Tailor as us 1 I 
Senior Warders... a re 13 13 
Warders_... ne ‘a re 84 84 
Total. . - = 104 104 
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(6) Temporary Staff— 


Actual 

Establishment Strength 
Temporary Warders a2 = 50 49 
Temporary Female Warders = 2 2 
Total. . sh se §2 §1 

(c) Part-time Emplovees— 

Actual 

Establishment Strength 
Religious Instructors ; = 2 2 
Temporary Female Warders a I I 
Educational Instructors... oe 6 6 
Total..  .. oe g 9 


The Central Prison in Nicosia, which is large and airy and gives 
the impression of space, is reasonably modern. It could accommodate 
up to 700 convicts. 

Apart from the Central Prison, convicts were housed during 1953 
as follows :— 


Paphos District Prison : Normal accommodation for 50. 

Athalassa Open Prison (on the Government Stock Farm) : Accommo- 
dation for 80. 

Kyrenia Castle : (From 7th November, 1952, till 31st March, 1953). 


This is not gazetted as a Prison and “ Star” convicts were 
merely accommodated there whilst carrying out work for the 
Antiquities Department. 


Open Camp Famagusta— 
| A tented Camp accommodating up to 50 (from 24th April 
till 29th October, 1953). 


There were 535 and 427 prisoners in the Colony at the beginning 
and the end of the year 1953, respectively. 


The total daily average was 476.49 as under : 


Persons on remand Convicted 
or detained Debtors persons Total 
4.83 Nil 471.66 476.49 
Comparative table for the 4 previous years. 
1949 i 7 ee 665.49 
1950 ee = - 654.28 
1951 = = fis 637.69 
1952: oe an 628.52 


1953 i” 8 ini 476.49 
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The number of prisoners received during 1953 was as undef :— 


i 





nem rn ro 


- Convicted Age Group 
Sex Race 


Males Christians .. 
Males Moslems .. 
Females Christians .. 
Females Moslems 


‘Total .. 


Unconvicted : 
Males Christians .. 
Males Moslems . 
Females Christians .. 
Females Moslems 


Total .. 
Grand Total .. 





There were again fewer prisoners received in the age group 16-20, 
as shown by the following figures :— 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Convicted .. 4 296 233 141 97 
Unconvicted .. 105 53 47 30 22 


The standard of tied in the prisons throughout the year 
was most satisfactory. 


The general health of the prison population was also satisfactory. 
There were no epidemics. Cases of moderate iulness are treated in 
the Prison Hospital, whereas surgical and other specialist treatment 
of a serious nature is given at the Government Hospital. 


Evening educational classes were held throughout the year. Six 
civilian School Masters appointed by the Education Department 
were employed as part time instructors. From time to time the more 
educated convicts were also employed as instructors. Attendance 
at these classes was compulsory for illiterate and semi-literate 
prisoners. The remainder could attend voluntarily if they had not 
reached the sixth standard in their elementary school. 


General elementary education subjects were taught up to the sixth 
standard but the higher classes were permitted to take English, # 
their request, for four periods each week. 


A few long sentence e prioners were allowed to = ia Sears 
courses. , 


"U01NjDIS 49n0q vyayayq 
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Copper leaching tanks—Cyprus_ Mines Corporation. 
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Trades taught are as follows :— 

In Prison—Tailoring, shoe-repairing, carpentry, black-smithing, 
cooking, book-binding, matmaking, tent repairing. 

Outside Prison—Farming, vegetable growing, cereals, animal 
management, husbandry, soil conservation, basket making 
and broom making. 


Approximately 75% of the long sentence prisoners are taught 
trades or are working at their own trade in the prison, the other 25% 
are employed mostly outside the prison on the Stock Farm, Prison 
Farm, and as Camp Staff at the Open Camps, etc. 


A few short sentence prisoners are also employed at their own 
trades but over 80% are employed outside the prison at Athalassa, 
the Open Camps, on special work in the Paphos earthquake area, at 
the Prison Farm and on work parties for Government Departments. 


The book-binding section is now well established and authority 
has been obtained to employ a Master Binder who will be a member 
of the Prison Staff. During 1953 instruction was given by a part-time 
instructor loaned by the Government Printer. Only six prisoners 
are employed at any one time but already a few trained men have 
been released and have obtained employment in the trade. 


There is a wage earning scheme by which all convicts, after 
serving six months of their sentence, and if their conduct and industry 
is up to standard, receive 2/— per week. Of this, 1/2p. can be spent 
on cigarettes and seven piastres are credited to assist them on release, 
During the year the scheme cost Government £1,521, as it did in 1952, 


The existing system of remission is as follows :— 

(2) No remission is granted for sentences of one month’s im- 
prisonment or less. 

(6) One-sixth remission may be granted for sentences of under 
two years. 

(c) One-fourth remission may be granted for sentences of over 
two years. 

(d) Progressive remission may be granted for special good 
conduct and industry of four months every year over three 
years and up to six years, five months every year over six 
years and up to nine years, and six months every year over 
nine years. 

(e) Females with over two years sentence may earn one-third 
remission, but are only considered for progressive remission 
after four years in prison. 

Early in the year the system of interviewing immediately before 
release prisoners undergoing a sentence of over six months was 
changed as follows :— 

Authority was given to form a Prisoners Discharge Board con- 
sisting of the Superintendent of Prisons, the Nicosia District Welfare 
Officer and the Nicosia Labour Exchange Manager. The duties 
of this Board are to interview convicts three months before the date 
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of release and to inform District Welfare Officers and District Labour 
Exchanges of the result of such interviews so that case sheets may be 
prepared and returned in time for a further interview immediately 
prior to release. By this means it is now possible to inform prisoners 
prior to release whether their relatives are prepared to assist them 
regarding accommodation, etc., and in some cases where work is 
to be found. Prisoners who agree to report to the Labour Exchange 
are provided with a special printed form to hand over to the district 
labour exchange manager and special efforts are made to find 
immediate employment. 

All convicts, except in special circumstances, are placed under 
the care of District Welfare Officers for a period of six months and 
monthly reports are forwarded to the day sabesirboees of Prisons 
who is also Chairman of the ‘‘ After Care Committee ”’ 


An “‘ After Care ’’ Committee also functions, i in addition to the new 


Discharge Board, holding frequent meetings to authorize the s 
of ‘‘ After Care ” funds and to deal with any adverse reports from the 
Welfare Officers. 





Chapter 10: Public Utilities & Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


Tue Electricity Development Law, 1952, established the Electricity 
Authority of Cyprus with effect from the 30th October, 1952, with 
the general functions of generating and distributing electricity 
throughout the Island at reasonable prices and with the object of 
encouraging the use of electricity, particularly for agricultural and 
industrial purposes. 


The Authority’s central power station, situated at Dhekelia, was 
placed on commercial load on the 2nd of February, 1953, supplying 
Nicosia and Limassol. Subsequently the electricity undertakings of the 
Famagusta, Larnaca, Morphou and Kyrenia Municipal Corporations 
were acquired and are now receiving electricity supplies direct from 
the Dhekelia power station. 


The Authority’s standard charges, as approved by the Governor, 
for the supply of electricity to consumers were introduced with effect 
from July, 1953. These charges provide for supplies to domestic, 
commercial and industrial consumers either on a flat rate or two-part 
basis, whichever is the most beneficial to the consumer concerned. 


Plans for further development of the Authority’s undertaking 
were approved during the year and provide for the installation of 
a 14,000 kw. turbo-alternator set and two go,00o Ibs. per hour boilers 
at the Dhekelia power station together with extension of the 66,000 
volt transmission system to provide supplies in the Lefkoniko district. 


Statistics of present capacity, output, etc. 


Capacity of installed plant 28,750 kw. 


Output for 1953 26,641,315 kw. hrs. 

Consumers at 31.12.1953 30,700 

Supply voltage 240 volts, A.C., 50 cycles, single 
phase, 416 volts, A.C. 50 cycles, 
3 phase. 

Tariffs Flat rate 44 piastres per kav. hr. for 
lighting and small power con- 
sumers. 


Two-part tariff with a fixed charge 
and a running charge from 2 
piastres down to 12 piastres 
for domestic, commercial and 
industrial supplies. 


WATER SUPPLY AND IRRIGATION 


Water development proceeded at a greater pace during 1953 than 
ever before. Work on the new town water supplies at Nicosia, 
Limassol and Famagusta was in full progress and many small irrigation 
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schemes and village water supplies were completed during the year 
or nearing completion at the end of it. Drilling for water continued 
at a very high rate. More than 250 miles of water pipes were laid 
by the Water Supply and Irrigation Department. 


Town Water Supplies 


In Nicosia four main pipe lines were completed and can now 
bring in water from outside the town to the new 800,000 gallon 
reservoir. An entirely new pipe distribution system is being laid and is 
about one-third complete. By means of connections to the old pipes 
the new system can already supply water to most of the town. The 
present scheme is slightly larger than originally planned and it is to 
include water meters for all consumers. The construction costs are 
estimated to be £532,000. 


Water from the new Limassol Scheme was made available for use 
early in the year and was officially opened by His Excellency the 
Governor on 31st May. The 18 mile pipe line bringing in the new 
water had then been completed as well as a new covered reservoir. 
A new pipe distribution system is now being laid and is about one- 
third finished. The cost of the works, including water meters for all 
consumers is estimated to be £400,000. 


The first stage of the new Famagusta town water supply was 
completed in 1952 when water was brought in from four boreholes 
at Phrenaros. The second and third stages were started in October, 
1953, and are expected to be completed in 1955. Water will be 
pumped from a group of four new boreholes § miles outside the town 
to new storage tanks. All the existing distribution pipes will be 
replaced by larger ones. The estimated cost is £400,000. 


Village Water Supplies 


Eighty village schemes were completed and 17 others were in 
progress at the end of the year. Each consists of water source, pipe 
from source to village, one or more storage tanks, and a system of 
public fountains in different parts of the village. The source is 
usually either a spring or a borehole. In some of the larger villages 
provision is made for house to house connections. 


The most noteworthy scheme of the year brought water to ten 
villages in the Paphos district, through 62 miles of small diameter 
pipes mostly laid through very precipitous country. Extensions 
to this scheme may eventually bring water to a further 13 villages. 
The cost was £82,000. 


Of the 627 villages in the Island 50% now have satisfactory piped 
water supplies, 23% have piped installations requiring renewal or 
improvement and 27% are still without piped water. 


Expenditure on village water supplies in 1953 was £256,000. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES & PUBLIC WORKS yO! 
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Gravity Irrigation 
The number of gravity irrigation schemes completed in 1953 was 
72. They commanded 9,900 donums of which 3,600 can be irrigated 


in summer. At the end of the year work was proceeding on a further 
18 schemes. 


The year’s programme included weir intakes for irrigation channels, 
masonry tanks for night storage, one small dam, the improvement 
of many springs, and the lining of about 32 miles of channels in 
concrete or masonry. 


The chief development in gravity irrigation in the last two or three 
years has been the increased demand for concrete irrigation channels. 
Although masonry channels have been built in Cyprus since ancient 
times it is only recently that improved technique has caused reinforced 
concrete channels to become so popular. The Cyprus villager now 
realises that much water can be saved in this way and used for irrigating 
new land and that less labour is required for cleaning and maintenance. 

Expenditure on gravity irrigation in 1953 was approximately 
£170,000. 


Underground Water 


A total of 230 boreholes was drilled during the year with an 
aggregate footage of 44,500, the average depth being 194 feet. 
About 70% yielded more than 1,000 gallons per hour upon test and are 
therefore considered “‘ successful’. The total tested yield amounted 
to 22,000,000 gallons per day, sufficient to irrigate 11,000 donums in 
summer or 33,000 in winter if pumped steadily at half the tested rate. 
The cost of drilling the boreholes and other prospecting work was 
£25,000 exclusive of depreciation of plant and the cost of casing pipes. 

Prospecting boreholes, located both geologically and geophysically, 
and excavations have been successful in a number of places, among them 
Dhali, Lefkara, Boghaz Pass (for Kyrenia), Kolossi, Kandou, Kythrea, 
Arsos, Paramali and Dhikomo. The water from these sources will be 
used for domestic water schemes or for irrigation. 


The artificial re-charge of acquifers has been proceeding on a 
small scale at two places in Famagusta and one in Limassol. Surplus 
water is poured down wells or chains of wells and has the effect of 
improving the quality of the water, or increasing its quantity so that 
better results can be had when the water is pumped in the dry season. 
A larger re-charge scheme, which includes the construction of an earth 
dam and a mile of absorption tunnels, has been prepared for the Ayios 
Lucas quarter, Famagusta. 


The Paphos earthquake of September, 1953, had an effect upon 
the underground water supplics of that district. Changes in the 
discharges of many springs occurred immediately after the earthquake. 
In most cases the flow increased. Three months later most of the 
springs, a8 near as could be ascertained, had returned to normal but 
in one or two instances the discharges appeared to be below expect- 
ations for the time of the year. 
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Two publications on underground water by Dr. D. J. Burdon, 
formerly Assistant Water Engineer, were printed in 1953. ‘These 
are, the Underground Water Resources of Cyprus, obtainable from the 
Government Printer, and the Hydrological Characteristics of the 
Water Bearing Rocks of Cyprus, published by the International 
Geological Congress in Algiers. 


Finance 


New irrigation schemes and village water supplies are assisted 
by Government grants and loans. The beneficiaries pay one-third 
of the cost of perennial irrigation, one-fourth of the cost of winter 
and spring irrigation, and one-fifth of the cost of spate irrigation. 
Their contributions towards the smaller schemes consist frequently, 
in part or in whole, of free labour or materials but where large sums 
of money are involved it is usual for an Irrigation Division or Asso- 
ciation to raise funds by means of a Government loan at a low rate 
of interest. Pumped irrigation is assisted by a subsidized drilling 
programme. Boreholes are drilled at a fixed price of £32. 10s. to the 
owner, exclusive of casing pipe, and the balance, amounting on an 
average to about £80, 1s paid by Government. For domestic water 
supplies in villages the beneficiaries contribute half the cost, a quarter 
comes from Cyprus Government funds and a quarter from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Grants. The new urban water supply 
schemes are financed by recently formed Water Boards, which have 
raised money by special loan from Government. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The earthquake which occurred on the 10th September, mainly 
affecting the Paphos district, created a number of problems for 
Government in meeting which the Public Works Department played 
an important part; both in the original stages of supplying and 
pitching tents, supervising demolition work and deciding about 
dangerous buildings, and also in all the subsequent stages of estimating 
damage and general reconstruction work. 


The Public Works Department had to supply most of the technical 
officers required for the survey and estimate of damage to more than 
13,000 houses scattered in 135 villages. ‘This work was achieved 
within a period of two months. The Department also had to arrange 
for the supply of materials required for the owner-repair scheme, and 
for new buildings ; to set up temporary workshops for the casting of 
columns and prefabrication of roof components; to recruit skilled 
and unskilled labour ; to supervise and assist the scheme and under- 
take the erection of about 1,300 house frames ; and to let and supervise 
contracts for walling. 


.  Itis anticipated that the whole of the reconstruction work originally 
contemplated will be completed by the end of February in spite of 
many difficulties, especially of adverse weather conditions that render 
the roads impassable and make it necessary to carry the materials for 
many buildings by hand or donkey. | 
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The more important new road works in hand during the year 
were :— 
(i) The reconstruction of the village road Kaimakli-Angastina— 
Engomi to secondary road standard 22 ft. wide, including 
a large number of culverts and bridges at an estimated cost 
of {£90,000 ; 

(11) The construction of a new road and bridges from Saittas 
Junction to Moniatis and then to Platres at a cost of £54,500 ; 

(111) The asphalting of Nicosia—Agros (£130,000) and Ambelikou- 
Kambos (£62,000) roads ; 

(iv) The widening and improving of the Nicosia-Xeros road, 
including reconstruction and widening of 28 bridges, at an 
estimated cost of £165,000 ; 

(v) The widening by 25 ft. of the existing Pedhieos bridge, 
Nicosia, and approaches at a cost of £36,300. 

(vi) A bridge at M.P.go Ktima-—Polis road, four bridges on the 
Nicosia—Limassol road and the reconstruction of a bridge 
on the Kophinou-Larnaca road were completed. 


The main items of building construction during the year which 
were completed or nearing completion were :— 


The Nurses’ Home at Nicosia Hospital (£75,000) and the Isolation 
Hospital (£35,000) near Kokkini Trimithia have been completed. 
The extension to the Jubilee Sanatorium, Kyperounda, estimated 
to cost £33,000 has continued and will be completed in 1954. 

ring the summer work began on two new Hospitals, one at 
Limassol (£127,000) and the other at Famagusta (£120,000) ; also 
on the first stage of the extension to the Nicosia General Hospital 
(£130,000) ; this comprises a third floor consisting of three ward 
units and an additional operating theatre unit and a new kitchen. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


PORTS AND FACILITIES 


THE three main ports, in order of importance, are Famagusta, Limassol 
and Larnaca. 


Famagusta.—Vessels of up to 425 feet overall length, with a draft 
not exceeding 22 feet 6 inches, can enter the inner harbour and be 
berthed alongside the quay. A government tug assists shipping 
manoeuvring upon entry into and departure from the inner harbour. 
Storage accommodation, cranes, tractors and trolleys are sufficient 
to cope with ordinary trade requirements. Fuel oil, bunker coal 
and fresh water are available in limited quantities. Minor repairs 
to shipping can be undertaken. 

Limassol and Larnaca.—Ships anchor in the open roadstead about 
4-5 cables off the main jetty, and goods are transported to and from 
shore by means of lighters (20-40 tons capacity). Both these ports 
have sufficient storage accommodation, cranes, tractors and trolleys 
to cope with ordinary trade requirements. 

A lighter basin is being constructed at Limassol. 

Karavostasi, Vassiliko—Zyyi, Latchi and Boghaz are mainly used 
for the export of minerals. Each has a pier and sufficient lighters 
to work ships at anchor in the open roadstead. In addition, Vassiliko 
has a loading pylon. 

Kyrenia and Paphos are minor ports with limited port facilities. 

There are no inland waterways. 


SHIPPING LINES AND FREQUENCY OF COMMUNICATION WITH 
OUTSIDE WORLD. 


During 1953 the regular mail service was maintained every ten days 
between Egypt, the Lebanon and Cyprus by a subsidized steamer 
(s.s. Fouadieh) of the Khedivial Mail Line, S.A.E. 


General cargo steamers of the “ British Conference Lines (Medi- 
terranean Section)” called in turn at approximately half-monthly 
intervals from British ports via Mediterranean ports. Some of these 
steamers have accommodation for up to twelve passengers. 

The voyage between the United Kingdom and Cyprus takes 
between 12 and 14 days. 

General cargo steamers of the following companies called at Cyprus 
at approximately half-monthly intervals on voyages between Northern 
European and Mediterranean ports ; some of the ships carry up to 
twelve passengers. 

The Fred-Olsen I.ine (Norwegian) (itinerary includes London), 
The Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab Aktieselskab (Danish), 
The Royal Netherlands Steamship Company (Dutch), 

The Aktiebolaget Transmarin (Swedish), 
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The Svenska Orient Line (Swedish), 


The Den Norske Middelhavslinje (Norwegian) (itinerary 
includes United Kingdom), | 


The Deutch Orient Line (German), 

The Deutch Levant (German), 

The Atlas Levant Line (German), 

The Argo Nah-Ost Line (German), 

The Zim Israel Navigation Co. (Israeli) (itinerary includes 
United Kingdom), 

The Nord-Med Lines (Norwegian) (itinerary includes London), 

The Borchard Lines (British) (itinerary includes United Kingdom). 


The following shipping companies ran vessels in the passenger 
and cargo trade to Levantine ports, also to Greece, Turkey, Italy and 
France. Regular calls were made at Cyprus ports every 7 to 22 days, 
according to itinerary schedules :— 


The Sterling Line (British) (itinerary includes France, Malta 
and the Lebanon), 


The Adriatica Societa Anonima di Navigazione (Italian) (itine- 
rary includes Israel), 


The Hellenic Mediterranean Lines (Greek) (itinerary includes 
the Lebanon, Egypt, Greece, Italy and France), 


The Turkish Maritime Bank (Turkish) (itinerary includes Greece, 
Turkey, Lebanon and Egypt), 


The Yugoslavenska Linijska Plovidba (Yugoslavian) (only cargo 
and limited number of passengers) (itineraries include 
Yugoslavia, Trieste, the Lebanon and Egypt), 


The Zim Israel Navigation Co. (Israeli) (itineraries include 
Israel and Nfalta), 


The Ignazio Messina & Co. (Italian) (passengers and freight) 
(itinerarivs include Italy, France, Malta, Tripoli, Egypt, 
Israel and the Lebanon). 


Tankers, belonging to the British Tanker Co., the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Co. Ltd., the Standard-Vacuum Co. Ltd., and the Giro 
Pellegrino & Figlio (Italian), frequently called at Larnaca to discharge 
petroleum products. 


Cargo ships of several other companies called irregularly (some 
usually once monthly) at Cyprus ports, when sufficient inducement 
offered, on voyages calling at Mediterranean, Red Sea, Black Sea, 
Continental and U.S.A. ports. 


LOCAL SHIPPING 


A few schooners owned by Cypriots are used in the coastwise 
trade and the conveyance of goods to and from neighbouring countries. 
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STATISTICS OF SHIPS USING CYPRUS PORTS 


The following return shows the nationality, number and tonnage 
of steam vessels which called at Cyprus ports, during the year 1953 :— 








Nationality No. Tons 
British - - 347 462,202 
Cypriot a) 2,723 
American (U. S.A. ).. 14 50,977 
Belgian Ss 6 11,353 
Bulgarian .. = 2 465 
Costa Rican 4 8 8,989 
Danish 5 a 30 50,429 
Dutch a Be 55 67,048 
Egyptian... ae 75 67,117 
Ethiopian... - I 619 
Finnish - : 9 14,590 
French . ef 21 69,376 
German de an 56 81,539 
Greek oF os 45 70,166 
Honduran .. 5 1,400 
Israeli = we Ir! 156,912 
Italian ~ 2 259 466,370 
Lebanese... ae 21 3,773 
Liverian... bs 12 8,462 
Libyan e ae 2 1,230 
Moroccan .. as 3 6,369 
Norwegian .. Be 109 136,017 
Panamanian i 30 71,183 
Philippine .. 7 I 1,826 
Portuguese .. St 5 4,423 
Roumanian .. 4 10 3,438 
Spanish ue - 9 16,126 
Swedish... a 80 125,369 
Swiss 3 4 2 3,241 
Turkish ‘i be 70 109,661 
Yugoslavian st 22 40,289 

Total ss 1,427 2,114,682 
Passengers aes 


14,951 passcngers arrived in Cyprus by sea and 17,831, left by sea. 
Freight carried 


Approximately 401,930 gross tons of cargo were landed and 
1,104,780 gross tons exported during 1953. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 
The 741 miles of asphalted main highways of Cyprus provide 
all-weather communication between the towns and many of the bigger 
villages. A network of over 1,800 milcs of subsidiary roads, with few 
exceptions passable all the year round, connects most of the smaller 
places. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Every village of any size is linked with its market town by one or 
more public transport vehicles stationed in the village; these vehicles 
which leave for town in the early morning and return in the afternoon 
or evening. Frequent bus and taxi services serve the main centres 
of population. 


Motoring conditions are good and up-to-date service stations 
have been erected. Touring is agreeable throughout the year except 
at high summer on the plains ; the mountain roads command some of 
the most magnificent scenery in the Mediterranean. 


On December 31st, 1953, 15,310 motor vehicles, including 
5,561 private cars, 3,429 motor cycles and 1,168 tractors were 
registered ; there were also over 55,000 bicycles. 


AIR SERVICES. 


There is only one airport in Cyprus which is kept permanently 
open to international traffic. This is at Nicosia. There is an 
emergency landing strip at Tymbou and flying boats occasionally 
land in summer time at Limassol. 


Air traffic in Cyprus showed substantial gains during 1953. Ten 
schedule airlines included Nicosia on their routes and the number 
of aircraft movements increased by 58%. The number of passengers 
arriving, departing and in transit increased by 36% from 51,800 
in 1952 to 70,602 in 1953. 


1952 1953 


— ——_—_, 
Inwards Outwards Inwards Outwards 




























































































Scheduled services =... 1,740 = 1,738 1,939 ‘1,937 
Non-scheduled services. . 843 841 
: . 611 613 
Local flights 948 947 
Total .. 2,351 2,351 3,730 39725 
aa as = 
* Mostly training flights. 
Embarked Disembarked Transit 
1952 1953 +% | 1952 1953 i+% |) 1952 1953 |+% 
Yassengers | 20,788 | 25,519 +23 20,799 27,174 +31 10,2900 17,909, +74 
~assengers’ : 
baggage - -' 512,541 | 542,525 6| 476,213 514,974 | +8 261,584 |375,353 +43 
Vail 37,553 | 55,5029 +47 50,881 72,131 42 113,405 | 94,125 —17 
Preight -.| 438,817 | 257,242 | —41 219,460 237,659 | -|-8 486,455 | 589,017 





Note.—Baggage, mail and freight figures in kilos. 
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In April, 1953, British European Airways, in conjunction with 

rus Airways, introduced the first turbine engine air service between 
the United Kingdom and Cyprus. This coincided with the introduction 
of tourist fares on this route. In the following month B.O.A.C. was 
granted traffic rights in Cyprus on two services a week between London 
and the Far East and in December Skyways Ltd. started to operate 
a Colonial Coach Class service between London and Nicosia via Malta. 


In May Cyprus Airways opened a new service to Benghazi and 
Tripoli and the Company was able to declare a record profit on their 
trading for the year 1952-53. During the summer Turkish State 
Airlines were granted traffic rights in Cyprus on a route from Adana. 


The ten airlines which operated scheduled services to Cyprus 
during 1953 were :— 


Cyprus Airways, B.O.A.C., B.E.A. (in conjunction with Cyprus 
Airways), Skyways, Greek National Airlines, Turkish State Airlines, 
Middle East Airlines, Air Liban, El Al and Misrair. 


They provided frequent and regular services to Adana, Ankara, 
Athens, Bahrein, Bangkok, Basra, Beirut, Benghazi, Bombay, Cairo, 
Colombo, Dacca, Damascus, Frankfurt, Haifa, Hong Kong, Istanbul, 
Jerusalem, Karachi, Khartoum, Kuwait, London, Malta, Port Sudan, 
Rangoon, Rhodes, Rome, Singapore, Tel-Aviv, Tokyo, Tripoli 
(Libya), Wadi Halfa. 


Posts. 


The Cyprus Post Office handled more than 25,000,000 articles 
an increase of 14% over the figures for 1952, viz :-— 


1952 1958 
Letters “i a a .. 12,343,615 16,578,478 
Post Cards .. 2 248,183 296,911 
Printed Papers, Commercial I Papers, 

Samples .. ; Se 9,134,418 8,313,011 
Registered Articles is is 381,317 427,435 
Parcels 2 Be ks ry 117,544 122,281 

22,225,077 25,738,116 








There were 19 main post offices—including the four summer 
offices at Troodos, Platres, Pedhoulas and Prodhromos—and 695 
postal agencies. Motor mail services are run daily—some_ twice 
daily—between the main towns. There are branch services to the 
villages by motor, bicycle or animal. Mileage covered in the carriage 
of mails during 1953 was nearly 1,005,000 as compared with 960,000 
in 1952. 


Three main post offices—Nicosia B.P.O. South, Nicosia B.P.O. 
North and Rizokarpaso—were established during 1953. 
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The number of wireless receiving licences issued during the year 
was 26,940 including 834 issued free of charge as compared with 18,161 
issued in 1952, an increase of 8,779 listeners’ licences. 


There were also issued :— 1952 1953 
Wireless Dealers Licences sa ah 170 175 
Merchant Shipping Wireless Licences. . 5 4 
Amateurs Wireless Licences .. - II 12 
Wireless Receiving “‘ Hellschreiber”” .. I I 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES 


A comprehensive telephone network, operated by Cable and 
Wireless Limited, connects the six main towns and 123 villages. 
Modern automatic telephone exchanges have been installed and are 
already operating in Nicosia, Limassol, Famagusta and Kyrenia. 
More than 1,400 new telephones were installed in 1953. 


The radiotelephone service to the United Kingdom, most Euro- 
pean countries, the United States, Canada and Israel, was extended 
to Egypt. 


Cable and Wireless Ltd. maintains telegraph cables between 
Larnaca and Alexandria and Larnaca and Haifa. There are internal 
telegraphs between the six towns and 16 of the larger villages. ie 
the summer season most of the mountain resorts are also conne 
Telegraphic communication with ships at sea is possible. 


The Forest Department has its own telephone network which 
serves a number of isolated villages. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Govern- 
ment Information Services, Touring. 


PRESS. 
Newspapers and principal periodicals published in Cyprus in 1953 were: 


DAILIES 
English : 
Cyprus Mail 
Greek ; 
Eleftheria Kypri 
Embros Neos Democratis 
Ethnos Phos 
Turkish : 
Halkin Sest Istiklal 
Hur Sox 
WERKLIES 
English : 
Cyprus Daily News Cyprus Shipping News 
Cyprus Gazette (official) 
Greek ; 
Alichia . Ergatikt Phoni 
Anexartitos Kypros 
Athlitismos Lathkon Vima 
Athlittki Paratiritss 
Chronos Phoni ton Agvoton 
Drasis Protevoussa 
Ephimeris 
Turkish : 
Bozkurt Memleket 
FORTNIGHTLIES 
reek : , 
Christiamki Anagennisis Phakos 
MONTHLIES 
English : 
Countryman Cyprus Review 
Cyprus Medical Fournal Leader 


English-Greek : 
Cyprus Chamber of Commerce Journal 
Cyprus Trade Journal 


Greek : 
Agrotiki Hermis 
Agrotis Kypriaka Grammata 
Apostolos Varnavas Kypriaki Epitheorisis 
Ekdromskos Kypriopoullo 
Ellimki Kypros Morphosis 
Ergatika Nea 
ish ; 
Renchber 


QUARTERLIES 
Co-operation in Cyprus (English, Greek and Turkish) 
Mathttika Estta (Greek) 
HALF-YEARLY 
Forest Treasures (English, Greek and Turkish) 


Some of these newspapers and periodicals made only fleeting appearances 
‘ing 1953. 


PRESS, BROADCASTING, ETC. III 
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BROADCASTING. 
The Cyprus Broadcasting Service, which was inaugurated by the 
Governor on the 4th October, 1953, broadcasts on 692 kc/s, 434 metres, 
with a radiated power of 10 KW from a 300 foot mast radiator. 
The Service provides English, Greek and Turkish programmes as 
follows (all times G.M.T.) : 


Monday Greek 1500-2100 hours. 
Tuesday Turkish I§00-2100__,, 
Wednesday Greek 1500-2100 ___, 
Thursday English 1§00-2100 ___,, 
Friday Turkish 1500-2100 ___,, 
Saturday Greek 1300-2100 __,, 
Greek 1300-1530 _——, 
Sunday English 15 aie 


World news and local news from Cyprus is broadcast daily in all 
three languages beginning at 1700 hrs. G.M.T. 

A good signal may be received from the new station by 85% of 
the population. The other 15% of the population, living in the Paphos 
district on the western side of the Troodos Range, do not get a reliable 
signal, particularly after dark when the Service has to compete with 
strong signals from Continental stations. 

There are five air conditioned studios and all have been built in 
accordance with the most modern ideas in the sphere of acoustics. 
There is a large music studio which will take an orchestra of forty 
and an audience of about sixty persons. The drama studio is smaller 
and is equipped with portable acoustic scenery and a variety of devices 
for creating sound effects. There are two continuity studios, one of 
which is still in course of construction. These studios are used for 
normal continuity work, for the presentation of recorded programmes 
and for talks and interviews. A small studio in which the news 
bulletins are read is in visual communication with the main continuity 
studio. 

The Cyprus Broadcasting Service makes extensive use of magnetic 
tape recording. There are two machines for static recording and 
reproducing and four portable machines for mobile recordings. A 
static disc channel is used when it is necessary to retain selected 
programmes in the Gramophone Library, either for use in subsequent 
re-broadcasts or for historical interest. 

Music of all types forms a large part of all programmes. Classical 
concerts and request programmes are in popular demand and every 
opportunity is taken to encourage local talent. In the Gramophone 
Library, which is being steadily expanded, there are now ten thousand 
records including many of the long playing variety. 

The Service has produced plays and features ; talks have been 
given on a variety of subjects, many of which were designed to assist 
and inform the listeners in their work and to help them to understand 
the aims and activities of Government departments such as Agriculture, 
Forestry, Co-operation, etc. The News Section edits and produces 
its own news. It has its own Translator/Monitors who receive news 
on Hellschreiber tape and radio receivers. 
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GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES. 

One of the main functions of the Public Information Office is to tell 
the people of Cyprus about the policies, problems and achievements 
of the various branches of the Government of the Colony. Among 
the methods used in 1953 in this work were : 

(a) provision of material for publication in the local press ; 

(6) display of photographs ; 

(c) publication of magazines, informatives and pamphlets ; 
(d) answers to questions asked by correspondents and visitors. 

The Public Information Office’s other activities embraced the 
preparation of summaries of the vernacular press, the organizing of 
press conferences, providing facilities for visiting journalists, the 
showing of films in villages and schools, the answering of enquiries 
from all over the world, and the production and processing of 
photographs for many Government Departments. 


During 1953 the Public Information Office released over 2,100 
news items to the press. Each of these items was used in an average 
of five newspapers. In addition, hundreds of press enquiries and more 
than 120 questionnaires submitted by editors and foreign correspon- 
dents were answered. 


The widespread use of material on Cyprus by magazines and papers 
overseas as a result of visits of foreign correspondents and of supply 
of special articles written by the Public Information Officer at the 
request of overseas publications continued. Reports of usage have 
been received from the United States, Switzerland, Iraq, Sudan 
and France. 


In Britain, the New Commonwealth gave regular coverage to Cyprus 
affairs. The Contemporary Review for October devoted a 4-page 
article on Cyprus and Today published a 2-page feature article on the 
Asbestos Mining in Cyprus. The Ambassador also published a 9-page 
illustrated article. 


At the end of 1953 there were over 50 newspapers and periodicals 
published in Cyprus, in English, Greek or Turkish. A list of the 
principal periodicals and of the newspapers published in Cyprus in 
1953 is given at page 110, from which it willbe seen that there are ten 
daily papers. Circulations are small—the highest is 11,500—and 
only a few of the papers have any trained editorial staff. 


Pamphlets issued during 1953 included Opportunity and Enterprise 
in Cyprus, a 32-page illustrated booklet, prepared for the British 
Industries Fair, giving facts about the Island’s economic progress ; 
Information on Conditions and Cost of Living in Cyprus, a 12-page 
booklet giving information on conditions and cost of living in Cyprus, 
specially printed for issue to would-be residents in Cyprus; You 
and Your Baby, a series of four pamphlets dealing with infant care and 
feeding, produced in Greek and Turkish for the Cyprus Medical 
Department, and distributed during the Coronation Baby Week 

«hibition. The Cyprus Calendar was again produced in collabo- 
tion with the Antiquities and Touring Departments and for the 
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Fragmentary tablet inscribed in the Cypro-Mycenaean script dated from the 
thirteenth century B.C. found at Engomi. 
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first time published and printed in Cyprus. The Cyprus Revise and 
The Countryman appeared regularly. 
The two Mobile Cinema Units gave 550 shows to audiences 
numbering 120,000. : 
TOURING. 


Cyprus has much to offer the holiday maker : a wealth of natural 
beauty, beautiful scenic sea coasts and the majestic grandeur of forested 
mountains, the unspoiled charm of the countryside and the interest 
of the many historic monuments. The cool equable climate on the 
hill resorts offers a welcome relief from the mid-summer heat of the 
Middle East and the warm, almost continual sunshine on the plains 
and coast throughout the winter is an attraction to visitors seeking escape 
from the rigours of the usual northern winters. 


The political situation and partial ban of foreign travel imposed 
by the Egyptian Authorities affected the business of the hill resorts 
during the summer; in the past these resorts have depended on 
the holiday business from the residents of Egypt. The Touring 
Department, aware of the likely restrictions, diverted publicity towards 
seeking new sources of business for the summer months and these 
efforts were successful in offsetting the loss of some 5,000 tourist 
visitors from Egypt by attracting business from other Middle East 
countries. It was noticeable this year that visitors preferred the sea 
coast and towns with their many diversions and amenities to the 
comparative quiet of the hill resorts. In the past very little attempt 
has been made by the hotel and tourist industry of the hill resorts to 
cater for visitors’ amusements, relying more on the climate and natural 
beauties of the resorts. This season, therefore, offered a significant 
pointer for possible future requirements of the hill resorts and indicates 
that high class recreational amenities as well as reasonable hotel 
accommodation must be provided to satisfy the needs of present-day 
tourists. 


Publicity material, brochures, posters and leaflets were printed 
in English, French and one guide in Arabic were given wide distri- 
bution in countries where business was likely to result. Tourist 
publicity campaigns were placed in leading newspapers in the Middle 
East and in particular Iraq and the Persian Gulf as well as Europe and 
the United Kingdom for winter business. Facilities were provided 
for visiting journalists and leading international travel agents resulting 
in a generous coverage of tourist articles about Cyprus in newspapers 
and journals of world repute. It is also gratifying to note that leading 
travel agencies in the United Kingdom, United States of America and 
Europe have requested more and more publicity and information 
about Cyprus for many of their tour itineraries. In collaboration with 
the Exploration Films Company two travel films with commentaries 
were produced and received wide distribution at principal cinemas 
in the United Kingdom. 16 mm. copies of the films are available on 
loan from the Tourist Office and have already been shown to the travel 
trade, clubs and organizations in the United States, United Kingdom, 
Turkey, Persian Gulf, Lebanon, Sudan and West Africa. 
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In 1953 26,922 tourists, not including Military personnel on official 
leave schemes, came to Cyprus. The figure for 1952 was 27,000. 
A notable increase in the number of tourists staying for one day or less 
on conducted tours, in transit and from cruising vessels is reported 
and the figure is 29,797 against 21,700 in 1952. 


Hotel charges increased slightly which is reflected in the general 
rise of the cost of living but nevertheless represents good value 
compared to general international hotel charges. The average charge 
for good hotel accommodation was between 25s. and 36s. daily. The 
better class hotels, still few, especially in Nicosia and the coastal resorts, 
provided excellent modern amenities and facilities but hotels in the 
lower categories offering simple accommodation with few amenities 
cannot reasonably expect to attract overseas visitors accustomed to 
the international hotel standards. 


Hotels open in 1953 :— 


deluxe .. ; - “ 2 providing 372 beds 
1st class .. sae it oe 15 > 976 ,, 
2nd class .. ie Res .. 29 bs 975 5 
3rd class .. er - .. 26 ” 529 ,, 
4th class .. a oe fe. “92 _ 674 ,, 
sth class .. i € 7 I a 9 » 
Camp hotels _ 7 a 4 i 288, 


107 providing 3,823 beds 

The Customs Law was again amended and now provides a wide 
range of hotel equipment and furnishings which may be imported 
free of import duty ; this is in keeping with the official policy to 
give encouragement for the betterment of the hotel industry. 

The control of hotels exercised through the Hotels Law and 
Regulations and administered by the Hotels Board has been vigorously 
carried out by the Touring Department and all possible assistance and 
advice has been given designed to maintain and improve standards. 
No serious infringement of the Law and Regulations was reported. 


The Tourist Department again undertook the issue of an official 
hotels guide which gives comprehensive information of interest to all 
visitors regarding hotels, prices, grading and general tourist information. 
This guide received world-wide distribution and favourable comment 
from the tourist trade abroad regarding its accuracy and wide range 
of information. 


The Tourist Information Bureaux at Nicosia, Famagusta and 
Limassol have done much to stimulate interest locally in the develop- 
ment of tourist traffic ‘and their establishment has been keenly 
appreciated by visitors who made full use of the information services 
provided. The uniformed receptionists at the airport together with the 
assistance given by local branch managers at the sea ports is of 
considerable value to the prestige of the Colony and reflects Govern- 
ment’s interest in the tourist industry. 
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Chapter 13: Archaeological Activities 


EXCAVATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


WORK was resumed at Engomi by both parties engaged in the joint 
excavation of the remains of the Bronze Age town. ‘The Department 
of Antiquities returned to the area immediately within the north wall, 
where the earliest substantial building so far found on the site was 
uncovered. It has massive walls of fortress character and was 
erected in the sixteenth century B.c. Evidence was secured of its 
extension and destruction in the fourteenth century after which it was 
repaired and re-used before it was enclosed by the thirteenth century 
town wall. Supplementary work in the sanctuary previously 
excavated in the central part of the town produced the outstanding 
find, a fragmentary tablet of baked clay inscribed in the Cypro- 
Mycenaean script, perfectly preserved and dating from the 
thirteenth century B.c. The French Mission under Dr. C. F. A. 
Schaeffer, excavating later in the year, found another example, 
the third so far discovered, during work which was mainly directed 
to elucidating the plan of the town. Substantial sections of the west 
wall were uncovered for the first time and within the walls seven 
parallel east-west streets were identified in the northern half. These 
are crossed by a single one in the other direction, forming a regular 
geometrical plan, which however does not appear to have extended 
into the southern part of the town. Two votive copper ingots with 
short dedications in the Cypro-Mycenaean script and a bronze 
figurine of a Syrian god wearing a conical headdress were found 
in a twelfth century context. 


The St. Andrews University and Liverpool Museums expedition, 
which is investigating the site of the original city of Paphos at Kouklia, 
completed its present programme of four excavation campaigns. New 
light was thrown on the Persian siege-mound and the stretch of the 
city wall against which it was built. The second of a pair of towers 
flanking one of the gateways in the wall was also located. More was 
uncovered of the fine building of the fifth century B.c. just inside the 
east sector of the wall, and beneath it traces of an earlier structure. 
Re-examination of the remains on the ‘‘temple”’ site excavated in 1888 
indicated that the massive stones, which are its principal feature, have 
survived from a palace of the Late Bronze Age. In the cemeteries 
east of the village but within the city wall the expedition excavated a 
group of ten graves of the twelfth century, and a mass burial for the 
victims of some pestilence or of the privations of a long siege. _ 


Professor J. Berard, working on behalf of the French Commission 
des Fouilles, investigated the cemetery at Iskender on the outskirts 
of: Ktima which had been discovered in the excavation of air raid 
trenches during the war. The tombs examined, which range from the 
eleventh to the eighth century B.c., are notable for their large stepped 
dromoi. A good range of Geometric pottery and some weapons were 
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recovered from the six chambers excavated. Two other tombs of the 
fourth century B.C. containing some jewelry as well as abundant pottery 
were also excavated. 


The archaeology of Cyprus suffered a grievous loss in the death in 
a sailing accident in April of George McFadden, Field Director of the 
Curium Expedition, which he had largely financed. Further 
exploration of the water distribution system was in progress at the time 
of his death, but although new staff arrived in September to complete 
the work on the sites already investigated, excavation was not resumed 
on a considerable scale. 


The Antiquities Department undertook a second campaign of 
clearance and improvement in the so-called Marble Forum at Salamis. 
Twenty-four of the columns on the north, south and west of the open 
rectangular court have now been re-erected and more evidence was 
secured of the original stone colonnades which these columns replaced, 
probably in the sixth century A.D. The inscription on a newly 
discovered statue-base warrants the suggestion that this is the site 
of the Gymnasium of the Classical city. 


At Ayios Georghios near Peyia, where three Early Christian 
churches of basilican type had been located, the Antiquities Department 
proceeded with the clearance of two of them and discovered and partly 
excavated a fourth. In the atrium or forecourt of the largest a new 
sixth century mosaic pavement was found, containing in the centre 
four animal panels. 


At Famagusta a party of convicts from a summer camp were 
employed in further excavation in and around the Land Gate. The 
remainder of the Turkish filling in the East ward of the Ravelin was 
removed and the greater part of the rock-cut ditch which originally 
separated the Gate from its outworks was also cleared. 


MUSEUMS 


Acquisitions of the Cyprus Museum, apart from material from 
excavations, included a richly decorated amphora of the seventh 
century B.C. from Peristerona (Famagusta), a group of terracottas from 
Kalokhorio (Klirou), including a boat with a cabin in the stern and 
two passengers, and a hoard of 394 small silver coins of Cypriot cities 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. found near Meniko. In addition 
the Museum received a large collection of pottery confiscated as a 
result of investigating an outbreak of tomb-looting near Dhenia. 
Additional storage cases for the reserve collections were provided in 
the Cyprus Museum. A second, revised English edition of the 
Curator’s guide to the public galleries was issued. 


The Paphos District Museum had to be evacuated from its tempo- 
rary quarters in rented premises which were damaged in the earthquake. 
Its contents have been stored pending provision of alternative 
accommodation. 


— — - —— 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


Monuments in State charge repaired during the year by the 
Antiquities Department included the Bedestan and the Famagusta 
Gate in Nicosia, Sinan Pasha Mosque (Church of Sts. Peter and Paul) 
in Famagusta, the Castles of St. Hilarion, Kantara and Kolossi and the 
Royal Manor at Kouklia. At Kyrenia Castle the five-year programme 
of improvements and repairs financed by a Colonial Development and 
Welfare grant entered its fourth year. 


Repairs were also carried out by the Department on behalf of the 
Authorities concerned at the former Cathedrals, now Mosques, in 
Nicosia and Famagusta, the Church of St. Lazarus in Larnaca and the 
monasteries of Khrysoroyiatissa and St. Neophytos. The Kyrenia 
See carried out substantial repairs and improvements to the Monastery 
of Akhiropiitou near Karavas. 


Following the earthquake prompt action was taken to shore damaged 
churches at Kato Paphos, Emba and Khlorakas. First aid repairs 
were later carried out at these churches and also at Khrysoroyiatissa 
Monastery, the local Church Authorities (aided by grants from the 
Archbishop’s appeal funds) and the Government sharing the cost. 


In Famagusta a start was made with a three-year programme 
designed to improve access to, and the amenities of the principal 
monuments. A grant was paid to the Municipality towards the cost 
of asphalting certain roads, areas adjoining monuments which had 
been acquired to prevent encroachments were enclosed, and facilities 
for visitors provided in the Citadel and elsewhere. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The final report on the excavations of the Antiquities Department 
in the Neolithic Settlement at Khirokitia, by P. Dikaios, L.és. L., F.S.A., 
was issued by the Oxford University Press on behalf of the Government, 
price eight guineas. 


PART Ill 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Cyprus is the third largest island in the Mediterranean. It is 
240 miles north of Egypt, 60 miles west of Syria and 40 miles south of 
Turkey. Its area is 3,572 square miles, less than half that of Wales. 
The greatest length from east to west is 140 miles and the greatest 
breadth from north to south 60 miles. The coastline is indented 
and rocky, with long, sandy beaches. The north coast is bordered 
by a steep, narrow belt of limestone mountains, rising to more than 
3,000 feet. In the south-west an extensive mountain massif, 
covered with pine, dwarf oak, cypress and cedar, culminates in the 
6,400-feet peak of Mount Olympus (Troodos). Between these 
ranges lies the broad, fertile plain of the Mesaoria. 


The climate of Cyprus is most beneficial and the death rate is one 
of the lowest in the world. The winter is mild and invigorating and 
onthe plains and coastal belt the temperature rarely falls below freezing 
point; the southern mountains, however, are usually snow-covered 
for several weeks. 


In summer it is hot and dry on the plains and humid on theseashore, 
while the climate on the hills inland—a favoured resort for people 
seeking escape from the heat of the Middle East—is equable and 
bracing. The rainy season lasts from October to March, but the fall 
is not heavy and there are few days in the year when the sun does 
not shine. 


Chapter 2: History 


RECENT research has carried the history of Cyprus back to the 
early Neolithic Age, around 3700 B.c., when the Island seems to 
have been first settled by an enterprising people whose origins are 
obscure. These Neolithic Cypriots were of a short-headed, stocky 
type distinct from any known contemporaries on the neighbouring 
mainland. They used implements and vessels of stone, dwelt in 
riverside settlements of circular huts, living on the produce of the 
land they farmed. Before metal was introduced pottery, frequently 
adorned with painted decoration of great individuality, was in 
general use. 


The adoption of bronze for implements and weapons, about 
2500 B.C., coincided with the appearance of the ox, the plough and 
a plain red pottery, suggestive of Anatolian origin, of which large 
quantities have been found in rock-cut tombs of the period. It may 
well be that immigrants from Anatolia first exploited the Island’s 
copper resources. By the Late Bronze Age (1600-1050 B.c.) these 
had focussed neighbouring attention on the Island, which prospered 
as a commercial and cultural link between East and West. Under 
the name Alasia it is recorded among the tributaries of Egypt from the 
time of Thotmes III, but it remained open to traders and settlers 
from the Mycenaean Empire. On the disruption of that Empire, 
Achaean colonists established themselves in settlements founded, 
according to legend, by heroes returning from the Trojan war and 
brought with them their Greek language and religion, perhaps by way 
of the coast of Asia Minor. 


In the late eighth century B.c., by which time Phoenician enterprise 
had renewed early ties with the Syrian coast, the Island was divided 
into a series of independent kingdoms, tributaries of the Assyrian 
Empire. It was conquered by the Egyptians in the sixth century B.c. 
and held until 525 B.c., when, retaining its petty kingdoms, it became 
absorbed into the Persian Empire. In 500 B.c. a revolt to assist 
the Greeks of Ionia in their struggle against Persia was suppressed. 
Later, Evagoras of Salamis, having made himself master of almost 
the whole of Cyprus (391 B.c.), raised the Island to a position of 
virtual independence. Honoured and_ intermittently aided by 
Athens, Evagoras even seized cities on the Syrian coast. But a 
punitive expedition forced him to give up all the cities of Cyprus and 
he remained King of Salamis alone and a tributary of Persia. It 
remained for Alexander the Great to liberate the Island (333 B.c.). 
At the division of his Empire, Cyprus passed to the Ptolemaic kingdom 
of Egypt ; it became a Roman province in 58 B.C., was early converted 
to Christianity and on the partition of the Roman Empire fell under 
the rule of the Byzantine Emperor. 


For 300 years from the middle of the seventh century Cyprus lay, 
in the words of a contemporary English visitor, “‘ betwixt Greeks and 
Saracens,” ravaged by one Arab raid after another. In 965 Nicephoros 
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II Phocas re-established Byzantine rule, which endured for another 
200 years, a period marked by much church-building and by more 
than one insurrection. 


In 1185 Isaac Comnenos, a relative of the reigning Emperor of 
Byzantium, usurped the governorship of Cyprus and maintained his 
independence until 1191, when his rule was brought to an end by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, who was on his way eastwards to take part in 
the Third Crusade. Richard occupied the Island to avenge wrongs 
done to members of his following by Isaac, but after a few months sold 
it to the Knights Templar. They, in turn, finding its occupation 
burdensome, transferred it, at Richard’s wish, to Guy de Lusignan, 
the dispossessed King of Jerusalem. ‘Thereafter kings of the house 
of Lusignan ruled the Island until 1489, although from 1373 to 1464 
the Genoese Republic held Famagusta and exercised suzerainty over 
a part of the country. 


The 300 years of Frankish rule were a brilliant epoch in the 
varied history of Cyprus. The little kingdom played a distinguished 
part in several aspects of medieval civilisation. Its constitution, 
inherited from the Kingdom of Jerusalem, was the model of that of 
the medieval feudal state ; but, with that conservatism which cha- 
racterised the Island throughout its history, it retained the ‘‘ Assizes 
of Jerusalem ” long after they had been outmoded. In the abbey of 
Bellapais, and in the cathedrals of Nicosia and Famagusta, it could 
boast examples of Gothic architecture without equal in the Levant. 
But such achievements required the introduction of an alien nobility 
and the ruthless subjugation of the Greek church to a Latin hierarchy. 
And if the poverty and oppression of the peasantry were no worse 
than in medieval Europe, in Cyprus they were longer endured. 


The fall of Acre in 1291 left Cyprus the outpost of Christendom 
in the Levant. Profiting by the influx of the Franks driven from the 
mainland and prospering by the diversion of the Syrian trade to its 
ports, Cyprus was able briefly to carry the struggle back into enemy 
territory. Under Peter I, Alexandria was sacked and Adalia and 
Korykos on the Turkish coast were occupied. But the Black Death 
and later plagues, the Genoese invasion of 1373 and devastating 
Mameluke raids, culminating in the rout of the Cypriot forces and the 
capture of King Janus in 1426, marked stages in a progressive decline 
which laid the Island open to the intrigues of Western powers and to 
the threat of a Turkish invasion. 


In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, which held it until 
it was won by the Turks in 1571, inthe sultanate of Selim II. The 
Venetian administration, elaborate but often inefficient and corrupt, 
laboured under the excessive control exercised by the Signory, which 
spent on it little more than one-third of the revenue it drew from the 
Island. The population increased to some 200,000, but the former 
prosperity did not return. 
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The Turkish conquest was welcomed by many Cypriots, ae 
cularly as the liquidation of the Latin church ensued. 
disappeared, the Orthodox Archbishopric was restored, after bes 
been in abeyance since about 1275, and the Christian population was 
granted a large measure of freedom. ‘The power and authority which 
passed into the archbishop’s hands were particularly significant. The 
original cause which brought the Orthodox prelates out of their pre- 
vious obscurity was the desire of the central government at Con- 
stantinople to devise some check upon its extortionate and not always 
submissive local officers; but as time went on the church acquired 
so much influence that the Turks became alarmed. In 1821, the 
archbishop, bishops and leading personages of the Orthodox com- 
munity were arrested and executed on the charge of conspiring with 
the insurgents in Greece, then struggling for their independence. 


The overdue reforms of Sultan Mahmud and his successors 
(1838, 1839 and 1856) in several instances remained a dead letter 
and the injustice which derived from courts where, in most cases, 
no Christian testimony was accepted, was mitigated only by the pre- 
eminence of the Greek population in trade and agriculture. The 
retention in the Imperial Treasury of the greater part of the revenue 
(87% in 1867) explains the neglect of public works and improvements. 


In 1878, in exchange for a promise to assist Turkey against Russian 
encroachment on her eastern provinces, the Island passed under the 
administration of Great Britain, although nominally it was still Ottoman 
territory and its inhabitants Ottoman subjects. 


Payments of Cyprus revenue were now made to the British 
Treasury where they were applied towards the extinction of a Turkish 
debt charge. These contributions, originally fixed at £92,000 a year, 
were in part remitted in lean years and were later reduced until in 
1927 they were abolished. 


The establishment of impartial courts and attention to social 
services steadily raised the condition of the people, who by degrees 
began to have a share in local and central government through elected 
representatives. But while the tenure of the British administration 
remained uncertain the Island attracted little foreign capital. 


On the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, Cyprus was annexed 
tothe British Crown. ‘The annexation was recognised by Turkey under 
the Treaty of Lausanne and in 1925 Cyprus became a Crown Colony. 


The movement among the Greek population for the union (Enosis) 
of Cyprus with Greece has been a constant feature of local political 
life in the British period. In 1915 Britain offered Cyprus to Greece 
on condition that Greece went forthwith to the aid of Serbia. Greece 
declined the offer, which subsequently lapsed. In October, 1931, 
the Enosis movement led to widespread disturbances. The remedial 

reg taken included the abolition of the Legislative Council. 
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The years preceding the second world war were marked by a steady 
increase in the Island’s trade and. industry and by the expansion of 
the Government’s social and other services. These trends have been 
resumed since the war with accelerated progress, facilitated by grants 
for development from the United Kingdom Government. The 
expansion of the local military garrison in relation to conditions 
outside Cyprus has become a distinct ingredient, of much potential 
importance, in the Island’s economic life. 


Outside the sphere of local government there has been no 
progress in the direction of self-governing institutions which are 
stigmatised by the local Greek press and politicians as a betrayal 
of Enosis. The growth of Communism has influenced the trade 
unions and aggravated the Enosis movement. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Four years after the occupation of Cyprus by Great Britain, in 
1882, a constitution embracing the elective principle was adopted. 
An Executive Council to advise the High Commissioner and a 
Legislative Council were set up. The Legislature consisted of six 
official non-elected members and twelve elected members, three of 
whom were elected by the Turkish inhabitants and nine by the non- 
Turkish, with the High Commissioner as President. In 1925, when 
the Island became a Crown Colony, the Legislative Council was 
enlarged by the addition of three officially nominated members and 
three elected members. 


After the disturbances of 1931 arising out of the movement for 
union with Greece, the Government was reconstituted without a 
Legislative Council, and the legislative authority, subject to the power 
of His Majesty to disallow local legislation or to legislate for the Colony 
by Order in Council, was entrusted to the Governor. The Executive 
Council was retained. The function of the Council, which at present 
includes four official members and three non-official members (two 
Greeks and one Turk) appointed by the Governor, is to advise the 
Governor on new legislation, on the exercise of the powers reposed 
in the Governor in Council under existing laws, and on major policy. 


The affairs of the villages, which number 617 (excluding the ten 
rural municipalities), are managed by Village Commissions appointed 
by the Governor. Each Village Commission consists of a Mukhtar 
(headman), who acts as president, and four Azas (elders). In villages 
with a mixed population of Greeks and Turks a separate Commission 
is appointed for each community when it numbers 30 or more. 


The work of the Mukhtar, with the advice and assistance of the 
Azas, is to keep the peace and, as the local representative of the Govern- 
ment, to assist in the work of administration ; to register births and 
deaths ; to issue certificates of ownership of animals; to conduct 
sales of immovable property in execution of judgment or mortgage 
debts ; to supervise rural constables (appointed for the protection of 
crops and animals); to estimate, or appoint arbitrators to estimate, 
damage or destruction to agricultural property for the purpose of 
assessing compensation ; to supervise and manage the schools in the 
village subject to the directions of the Education Department, and to 
assess the ability of the inhabitants of the village to contribute 
towards them. (The salaries of the teachers are paid by the Edu- 
cation Department). 


In those villages (the majority) to which the Public Health (Villages) 
Law has been applied, Village Commissions have the additional 
task of authorizing and supervising numerous works affecting public 
health, such as the erection of markets and slaughter-houses ; the 
lighting, cleaning and watering of streets ; the regulation of any trade 
or business injurious to public health ; the protection of water supplies 
from contamination ; and the imposition of fees and rates for carrying 
out such works. 
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There are also the 46 villages which have been declared “‘ Improve- 
ment Areas’’ under the Villages (Administration and Improvement) 
Laws, 1950 and 1953. These are administered by Boards composed 
partly of officials and partly of representatives elected at village 
meetings: the electors include women. Women’s suffrage in Cyprus 
had previously been limited to elections for members of Irrigation 
Divisions. These village Boards have powers and duties approximating 
to those of municipal corporations, though without the municipalities’ 
heavy overhead expenses. 


There are Municipal Corporations for the six big towns and for 
ten of the most important villages. Each has a Municipal Council 
composed of a Mayor with from six to twelve Councillors elected by a 
general vote of the male population over the age of 21. The pro- 
portion of Greek to Turkish Councillors is, as far as possible, the same 
as the proportion of Greek to Turkish inhabitants in the municipality. 
In addition to the Municipal Councils, the towns have in each quarter 
a ViHage Commission with powers and duties similar to those of a 
Village Commission in a village to which the Public Health (Villages) 
Law has not been applied. 


Municipal Councils have a status roughly comparable with that of 
Municipal Councils in the United Kingdom. ‘They do not, however, 
make any contribution to the maintenance of the police. They are 
responsible for conservancy and the preservation of public health 
and safety within the municipal limits. They contribute towards 
the cost of such social welfare purposes as the Governor may 
determine. They have powers to borrow money for municipal works, 
to acquire land compulsorily for public utility purposes, to make 
bye-laws, to undertake or to assist charitable or educational schemes, 
and to establish markets and parks or other places of recreation. The 
more important of the powers of Municipal Councils are exercised 


subject to the approval of the Governor or of the Governor in 
Council. 


In five of the six district towns there is a resident District Com- 
missioner who is the local representative of Government, responsible 
for supervising the work of municipalities and villages and for assisting 
and advising Village Commissions and Municipal Councils. 


Besides the Village Commissions, Boards and Councils already 
mentioned, each District has a District Council with the Commissioner 
of the District as chairman, and, as members, the Judge of the 
Turkish Family Court, a person to represent the Greek community, 
a clerk in the office of the Commissioner and six other persons 
appointed by the Governor. These District Councils are advisory 
bodies consulted by the Commissioners on various questions affecting 
the rural population. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Present weights and measures are: 


1 donum 


The introduction ‘of the metric system presents serious problems 


' Coons litre 
1 gallon 


1 oke 


2 4! § lb. 
1 Cyprus litre 
1 stone 


1 foot 
1 pic 
I 


60 pics 


CAPACITY 
8 gallons = 1 kile 
9 quarts = 1 kouza liquid 
16 kouzas = 1 load measure 
WEIGHT 
44 okes = 1 kantar 
180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar 


800 okes = 1 ton 


LENCTH 


33 pics 
2,640 pics 


AREA 
3.025 donums = 2 acre 


1,936 donums = 1 square mile 


which have not yet been solved. 
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MAPS 
(Obtainable from the Director of Land Registration and Surveys, Nicosia.) 


Lithographed Maps. 


Scale Date Price 
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Review of the Year 


TRADE 


Tue island’s external trade increased in value in 1954 by about 10 per 
cent. of the 1953 value. 


The excess in value of imports over exports (about £64 million, if 
insurance and freight are included in the value of imports) was balanced 
by invisible items such as earnings from the tourist trade (about 
£12 million) remittances from abroad and military expenditure, 
together with private capital inflow. 


AGRICULTURE 


In general, conditions throughout the year were favourable to agri- 
culture. Spring rainfall, although not particularly heavy, was well 
dispersed through the critical period of growth for winter crops. Falls 
of snow in the southern range resulted in a satisfactory flow of water 
for spring-time irrigation. Except for one or two localised storms, 
which did considerable harm, hail damage was not serious. Attacks 
upon wheat by stem rust were again limited in severity and extent. 
Cereal yields were slightly higher than in 1953 which was a good crop 
year and considerably more wheat than of late years was purchased 
by Co-operative Societies on behalf of the Grain Commission. Both 
the olive and carob crops were smaller than in 1953 but better prices 
were realised. A good average crop of citrus fruit was obtained. 
Cotton was planted on a smaller area than in 1953 but yields were good. 
Tobacco production was greater than in 1953 and of better quality 
than usual. ‘The grape crop was about 15% lower in yield than the 
bumper crop of 1953. The production of onions was on a reduced 
scale ; from a poor demand at the time of lifting a good export market 
subsequently developed. 


The export of wines was on a reduced scale and, owing to the 
reluctance of wineries to pay a remunerative price for grapes for vinting, 
raisin and zivania (grape alcohol) production was on an increased 
scale. The export trade in fresh grapes to western countries was well 
maintained. 

The good rains early in the year resulted in an abundance of grazing 
for flocks which had become in a poor condition as a result of the 
prolonged drought at the back-end of 1953. In contrast to last year, 
rainfall during the last quarter of 1954 was exceptionally early and 
heavy and at the close of the year, winter crops, where sown, were 
already making good growth and thcre was excellent grazing available 


for flocks. 
NEW MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Canned fruit and vegetables : A new canning factory was established 
during the year by one of the leading British canning interests and 
started production in December. 
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Wearing apparel ; Early in 1954 a factory in Nicosia started pru- 
duction of underwear and certain ladies outerwear. Production 1s 
estimated at about 100 dozen garments daily. 


Hosiery, Toilet Paper : A factory operating in Limassol established 
during the year two small plants for the manufacture of these products. 


GRID SCHEME. 


The Electricity Authority of Cyprus has a Central Power Station at 
Dhekelia from which supplies of electricity are transmitted by overhead 
66,000 and 11,000 volt transmission lines to the towns of Nicosia, 
Limassol, Platres, Prodhromos, Morphou, Kyrenia, Larnaca and 
Famagusta. A supply is also available from the Authority’s system 
to the summer resort at Troodos during the summer season. 


The Authority’s standard tariffs provide for supplies for lighting 
and small power at a flat rate of 44 piastres per unit. A 2-part tariff 
with a fixed charge and a running charge of 2 piastres is also available 
for domestic supplies. In addition 2-part tariffs are available for 
commercial and industrial requirements. 


The capacity of the generating plant installed at Dhekelia Power 
Station is 28,750 KW and the output for 1954 totalled 49,254,500 KWH. 
The number of consumers connected at the 31st December, 1954, was 


39054. 

Supply voltage to consumers is at 240 volts, AC 50 cycles, single 
phase for lighting and small domestic requirements, and at 415 volts, 
three phase, for power users. 


To meet the demand for electricity supplies, the Authority has 
embarked upon an extension of its Power Station and the transmission 
system. Following the completion of this extension, the total installed 
capacity at Dhekelia Power Station will be 42,750 KW. 


MINING. 


The demand for mineral products remained good and apart from 
chrome ore, where there was a marked decline, fairly stable prices 
prevailed. The mineral products exported were valued at £9,575,620 
as compared with £7,783,575 in 1953. The number of workers 
employed in mining was nearly 6,000, and the industry was almost 
free from labour disputes. Prospecting, mainly for copper and sulphur 
minerals, continued on a significant scale. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The senior geological posts have now been made permanent and 
pensionable and an increase in staff of the department has been 
approved. The original scheme is being financed from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. Owing to the complicated geology 
mapping is being carried out on the scale 1 : 5000 and, up to the present, 
about 330 square miles have been mapped in detail. A provisional 
geological map covering the Troodos strip hag been prepared. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 


Air traffic in Cyprus increased considerably during 1954. ‘The 
number of passenger-movements through the Civil Airport at Nicosia 
amounted to 94,542, an increase of 34% over the previous year. Civil 
aircraft movements totalled 7,351. Nine scheduled airlines maintained 
regular services to the Island and 67% of all passengers entering and 
leaving Cyprus travelled by air. 


Work on the development of Nicosia Airport was started during 
1954 and will take approximately two years. The development scheme 
includes the extension of the main runway to 8,ooo feet and the 
subsidiary runway to approximately 6,000 fect, the installation of new 
airfield lighting and the erection of a new passenger terminal building 
which will provide three to four times the accommodation of the 
existing building. 

Cyprus Airways maintained their regular services during the year 
and extended their Persian Gulf Service through Kuwait and Bahrein 
to Doha in the Qatar peninsula. They carried 35,647 passengers 
during 1954, a record for the Company. 


FORESTS 


The area of bare lands in the mountain and lowland forests planted 
during 1954 was 5,000 donums. In the Athalassa plantation a further 
area of 176 donums was converted from acacia to eucalyptus high forest. 
The total number of village fuel areas is now 97 covering an area of 
15,552 donums. 42 of these areas have been handed over to the Village 
Authorities for management. Over 1,008,000 cubic feet of timber 
were extracted from mountain and lowland forests, which yielded a 
revenue of £100,600. 


Forest communjcations have been improved by the construction 
of 12} miles of new road, the construction of 3 miles of telephone pole 
route, and the replacement of 66 miles of old telephone line. Another 
village was linked to the forest telephone svstem. 


WATER SUPPLY 


sixty small gravity irrigation schemes, commanding an area of 
nearly 11,000 donums, of which 3,600 can be irrigated in summer, 
were completed, and work is proceeding on fourteeen other schemes. 
Twenty miles of irrigation channels were built in concrete or masonry 
to prevent leakage. 


A record number of 254 boreholes was drilled of which 67% were 
successful. The total quantity of water produced on test was 955,000 
gallons per hour, sufficient to irrigate about 11,000 donums if pumped 
regularly in the summer at half the total rate. 

The area irrigated in Cyprus is now about 528,000 donums which is 
about 13.5% of the total arable land in the island. About one-third 
of the irrigation is perennial and two-thirds seasonal. Since 1946 
the irrigated area has increased by 33%, 
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65 village water supplies were completed. This involved the laying 
of 155 miles of small diameter pipes. In the Paphos district a combined 
scheme, partly constructed in 1953 to supply 10 villages at a cost of 
£82,000, was extended to include 14 more villages at an additional 
cost of £49,500. 75% of the island’s villages now have piped water. 


The new Nicosia waterworks are now virtually complete and came 
into full operation during the summer. Plans have been prepared for 
an extension of the scheme to include the suburban villages and to 
provide for the needs of a rapidly increasing population. Work on 
the second stage of the Famagusta scheme is proceeding and water 
from new boreholes at Phrenaros North was made available in May in 
time to prevent asummer shortage. A new pipe distribution system in 
Limassol is being laid. The cost of construction of these three schemes, 
which are all nearing completion, is estimated at £1,332,000. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department continued the heavy buildin& 
programme undertaken in 1953. The extension of the Kyperound?@ 
Sanatorium and the new Quarantine Station at Larnaca have been 
completed. Work on the extension of the Nicosia General Hospital, 
the Limassol and Famagusta new hospitals and Polis Hospital 
progressed well. The new Leper Farm at Larnaca is approaching 
completion and it will be occupied in the Spring of 1955. 


The whole of the reconstruction work originally contemplated in 
the earthquake area was completed and by the end of the year 1,358 
panelled house frames were etrected. 


Major road improvements included the bitumenising of Xero- 
potamos-Kithasi-Ayios Nikolaos—Mallia road, the Nicosia Airport 
diversion road of approximately three miles, and the construction of a 
trunk road within Palouriotissa Improvement Board area. The 
construction of a new road from the Saittas junction to Platres, the 
reconstruction of the Kaimakli-Angastina-Engomi village road and 
the bitumenising of the Nicosia-Agros road continued satisfactorily. 


Work on the improvement of Limassol Harbour was well advanced 
and the Port Improvement Scheme at Famagusta was completed. 


LABOUR 


The conditions of full employment prevailing in 1954 and the 
steady rise in the cost of living gave rise to numerous wage claims. 
Over 50 trade disputes were reported to the Department of Labour, 
some of which resulted in stoppage of work. The total number of 
man-days lost during the year is estimated to have been over three 
times the figure for 1953 (6,257). Unrest was prevalent in the building 
industry. Protracted negotiations ended with the conclusion of an 
island-wide collective agreement which secured substantial increases 
for both skilled and unskilled »workers,, OA general stoppage of work 
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in this industry was averted ; but short strikes in individual establish- 
ments occurred which were settled after conciliation by Labour 
Officers. 


A significant stoppage occurred at a spinning and weaving factory, 
involving about 200 persons, mostly women. The strike lasted for 
36 days and 7,488 man-days were lost. The dispute was eventually 
settled by conciliation. Increases of wages were granted and improved 
consultative machinery was introduced. Other industries affected 
by labour disputes included mining, shoemaking, electricity, catering, 
baking, farming, wood-cutting, air transport and saw-milling. In 
most cases wage increases and improved conditions of employment 
were secured. 


Except for some minor disputes of a local nature and a few short 
protest strikes labour relations in the Government service were normal. 
The Government Joint Labour Committee proved its effectiveness in 
dealing with labour problems in Government Departments. Consider- 
able improvements of consultative machinery in certain public utility 
undertakings were made. In the three principal ports of Cyprus 
(Famagusta, Larnaca and Limassol) where the Port Workers (Regu- 
lation of Employment) Law has been applied since 1953 no stoppage of 
work occurred. During the year two disputes over wages and con- 
ditions of work of port workers were referred to the Tribunal established 
under the above Law for arbitration. A decision on the second case 
was pending at the end of the year. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
The island now has comprehensive welfare services comprising :— 


(1) A probation service for offenders and Courts covering the 
island and including juvenile and adult probation, prison and 
reform school after-care and assistance with pre-delinquents. 


(2) A child care service with provision for boarding-out deprived 
children and a Children’s Home for those needing residential 
care. Various District Welfare Committces were working 

‘this year on plans for future Children’s Homes to serve local 
needs. In July, 1954, the Adoption Law was enacted pro- 
viding for legal adoptions and the supervision of child placing 
generally. 


(3) A comprehensive Public Assistance Scheme serving destitute 
people anywhere in the island. In some districts payments 
towards the end of the year reached {1,000 per month and 

thousands of investigations and payments were made. 


In addition the officers of the Department have served District 
Courts, Turkish Family Courts, Assizes and the Supreme Court as 
social workers and investigators, have helped with matrimonial disputes, 
dificult children, emigration, flood relief, youth clubs, hostels and 
industrial welfare and have carried out surveys of living conditions i ina 
number of areas. 
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CO-OPERATION 


A flourishing co-operative movement has been built up in Cyprus 
during the last 20 years or so. The first Co-operative Societies Law 
was enacted in 1914 but real progress started when the movement was 
reorganised after 1936. There are to-day 759 co-operative societies 
of various types the main ones being credit societies which number 474 
and form the backbone of the movement. They provide the rural 
community with a number of services, i.e. provision of credit, inculcation 
of thrift and savings, disposal of produce and provision of various 
agricultural requisites such as fertilizers, seeds, sulphur, insecticides 
and the like. ‘These societies are the heart of the agricultural economy. 

Another aspect of co-operative activity is marketing of produce. 
A significant proportion of various agricultural products is marketed 
co-operatively. ‘There is also an Island-wide processing and marketing 
organisation for vine products. 


The consumers movement continues to expand rapidly. ‘The 
number of co-operative stores, mainly in villages, is now 210 with 
a total annual turnover of over £2,000,000. The fact that these co- 
operative stores have been most successful in reducing rural living 
costs makes a further expansion of this type of society inevitable. A 
great step forward in the consumers movement was the formation of a 
Co-operative Supply Organisation in 1954 for the co-operative storcs 
of the Limassol and Paphos Districts. ‘The successful operation of this 
organisation has induced the stores of the other districts to give 
consideration to the establishment of similar organisations. 


The school-savings scheme in general maintained the steady 
progress recorded ever since its start in March, 1950. Over 60,000 
pupils in 650 schools are now depositing an average of £4,500 weekly. 


IMPROVEMENT AREAS 


The Villages (Administration and Improvement) Law now applies 
to 47 villages. In 1953 grants amounting to over £18,000 were made 
by the Government to Improvement Boards to assist in the asphalting 
of village roads and the construction of public markets and slaughter 
houses. Many of the boards have received grants of over £2,000 
since they were declared as Improvement Areas, and some of the larger 
villages, whose needs have been greater, have received grants consi- 
derably in excess of this amount. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


‘The community development scheme which was initiated in 1951 
is now well established. A sum of about £8,800 was spent during the 
year in support of a wide variety of projects, including co-operative 
olive press societies, the encouragement of tree planting, and the 
improvement of goat breeding by the issue at subsidized prices of kids 
or goats of a superior breed, of bee-keeping by sponsoring co-operative 
bee-keeping societies, of pig and poultry rearing, and generally of minor 
cottage industries. 
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HEALTH 


No major outbreak of any communicable disease occurred during 
the year and although there was a slight increase in the incidence of 
Chickenpox and Whooping Cough the returns for Typhoid Fever 
and Tuberculosis were lower than in previous years. Again no case 
of primary malaria was reported, this being the 5th successive year and 
a comprehensive survey revealed only two persons with parasites in 
the blood, both of these clearly being old cases. 


Considerable progress was made with building work and the 
Isolation Hospital, Nicosia, and Quarantine Station, Larnaca, were 
completed. The additional storey at the Nicosia General Hospital 
was nearing completion at the end of the year and the new block for 
go patients is rising steadily. The construction work at Limassol 
and Famagusta of new hospitals is far advanced and preparations are 
in progress for the construction of the new Paphos Hospital to replace 
the improvised accommodation established after the earthquake. 
It is hoped to move lepers into the new Leper Farm at Larnaca early in 
the new year. 


A survey of the dental condition of all elementary school children 
was completed during the year and information was obtained about 
some go,ooo children. The information will be particularly useful 
in planning the itinerary for the three new Mobile Dental Units which 
have begun operations in rural areas. 


EDUCATION 


The total number of enrolments in 714 elementary schools for the 
year 1953-1954 was 70,348 boys and girls. There were 18,353 enrol- 
ments in 57 secondary schools. There are some 1,750 teachers in the 
elementary service, and 739 in secondary schools. ‘There are g Public- 
aided schools—1 Greek and 8 Turkish. 75°% of the elementary schools 
in the island have 2 teachers or less. 


The number of entries for the Cyprus Certificate of Education was 
12,944 as compared with 11,528 in 1953 and 7,618 in 1951. The 
number of entries for the London General Certificate of Education 
rose from 1,153 in 1952 to 1,756 in 1954. There were 2,675 entries 
for the examinations of the London Chamber of Commerce. In the 
higher examination of the University of London there were 29 candi- 
dates for Intermediate and Finals. 


ANTIQUITIES 


With the closing down of the Curium expedition and the restriction 
of operations by the Kouklia expedition to the study of the results of 
previous campaigns, it would have been a less active year in the field 
of archaeological research had it not been for some increase in the scale 
of the excavations of the Antiquities Department, notably at Salamis. 
In the field of conservation the principal task in hand was the repair of 
damage done to Ancient Monuments in Paphos District in the 1953 
earthquake : about half the necessary repairs- were completed. 
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TOURING 

32,755 visitors visited Cyprus during the year ; an increase of 5,833 
over the previous year. ‘The abolition of travel restrictions from 
Egypt did not result in as great an influx of summer holiday visitors to 
our hill resorts as was hoped. 

On the whole 1954 has been a good tourist traffic year. Hotels in 
the seaside towns have had a good season and those in Nicosia, the 
capital, worked to capacity for long periods. 

Seven cruisers visited Cyprus during the year and 48,977 transit 
visitors passed through Cyprus. 

21,207 members of Her Majesty’s Forces from the Canal Zone spent 
their leave in Cyprus. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Development in Cyprus is financed in three ways ; from the 
Development Fund, in accordance with the Ten year Development 
programme ending on 31st March, 1956 ; loans from the Public Loans 
Fund to public bodies for all kinds of works, the capital of the Fund 
being almost entirely obtained from annual appropriations from 
Revenue ; and loans on the London Market which have hitherto only 
been raised for the central electrification scheme. Activity in all 
three branches was well maintained in 1954, and despite delays in 
planning some major projects expenditure under the Development 
Programme rose steadily. 

The total estimated resources of the Development Fund over the 
10 year period are now estimated to be £8,400,000 of which just over 
{2,000,000 comprises Colonial Development and Welfare grants of all 
kinds received or receivable from Her Majesty’s Government ; 
appropriations from the Ordinary Revenue for the Fund are estimated 
to reach {5,370,000 and {200,000 has been appropriated from Revenue 
for the next Development Fund covering the period 1956-60. The 
cost of all schemes included in the current programme is now estimated 
to be about {7,600,000 and any balance in the Fund will be carried 
over to the new programme. The tempo of the programme has 
increased. Average annual expenditure for the last eight years was 
a little over £500,000. In 1954 expenditure reached {£690,000 and 
total expenditure had amounted to just over {5 million. The complete 
programme includes approximately {2 million for agricultural and 
water development schemes ; nearly {2 million on communications 
(airport, harbours and roads), over £1 million on medical and health 
services, and over £600,000 each on Forests and Education. £3} 
million have been lent to local authorities and other bodies from the 
Public Loans Fund ; and expenditure on the Central Electrification 
Scheme from loans raised in London will during the decenntum amount 
to approximately £6 million. 

Thus by March, 1956, in the three fields described, a total of about 
£17 million will have been spent on development over the past 10 years. 

Appendix 1 to this Report gives Colonial Development and 
Welfare schemes initiated or in progress during 1954, with their 
numbers and titles, and the division of expenditure between Colonial 
Development and Welfare and local funds. 


PART II 


Chapter L: Population 


THE civilian population of Cyprus at the end of 1954 was 517,000, 
representing a density of 145 per square mile. There has been an 
increase of 67,000 persons, or 15°, since the last census held in 
November, 1946. At that time the distribution of the population was : 


Males .. .. 222,510 Females .. .. 227,604 


In Cyprus there are two major communities, Greek and Turkish, 
and minorities of Armenians, Maronites and others. At the 1946 
census the distribution by community was : 


Greek - 65 sa 361,199 or 80.2% 
Turkish i a = 80,548 or 17.9% 
Others oe a ne 8,367 or 1.9% 


Nicosia, the capital and largest town, is in the centre of the Island. 
The other towns are all on the coast. In 1946 their populations 
were : | 


Nicosia (including suburbs) .. 53,300 

Limassol 7 53 = 22,800 

Famagusta... a $5 16,200 

Larnaca a mF - 14,800 

Paphos .. de - A 5,800 

Kyrenia a A 7 2,900 

The following figures show the natural growth of population : 

Year Births Deaths Natural increase 
1950 iM 14,517 x 3,959 % 10,558 
1951 ins 14,403 ay 4,144 - 10,259 
1952 = 13,358 ie 3,808 ba 9,550 
1953 ss 13,440 a 3,540 a 9,900 
1954 ze 13,893 ee 3,674 - 10,129 


The birth rate in Cyprus is moderately high. (25-30 per thousand 
of population), and the death rate is much lower (7 per thousand). 
Infant mortality has decreased considerably in the past few years. 
The infant mortality rate in 1954 was 52 per thousand live-births. 


Birth, death and infant mortality rates for the past five years are: 


Year Birth Rate Death Rate Infant Mortality Rate 
(per 1,000 of the mean population) (per 1,000 live-births) 

1950 30.0 8.2 . 63.4 

1951 29.3 8.4 60.5 

1952 26.8 7.6 58.8 

1953 26.6 7.0 47.1 

1954 2'7.0 7.2 §2.2 


The expectation of life at birth for males has becn estimated 
to be about 64 years and for females about 69 years. 
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Year Arrivals 
1950 25,143 
1951 30,944 
1952 36,380 
1953 38,494 


MIGRATION 


Departures 


27,990 
34,752 
38,759 
39,663 
48,313 


LS -_—— a 


Excess of Departures 
over Arrivals 


2,847 
3,808 
2,379 
1,169 
3,651 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE mid-year population of the Island was 513,700 and out of the 
303,000 potential working population (about 59°% as defined between 
the ages 15-64) 260,000 were gainfully employed. There are no 
actual figures of persons employed in different industries, but it is 
estimated that about 143,000 were employed in agriculture and the 
Proportion of those earning their living from the land was thus 
approximately 55% of the total gainfully employed population. About 
47,000 were employed in manufacturing and in professional services. 
There were about 12,000 persons employed in the building and cons- 
tructional industries and the electricity, water supply and sanitary 
services, 25,000 in the distributive trades, about 8,500 in the catering 
and hotel trades and 14,000 in public administration. There were 
6,000 people engaged in mining ; the number of private domestic 
servants was about 2,500. It is estimated that the total wages-and 
salary-earning population outside agriculture, forestry, fisheries 
and private domestic service was about 87,000 of whom about 21,500 
were women. 
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The following table shows the distribution of employed persons 
by industry and sex in the six District towns. 


Number of Persons employed in the Six District Towns 
in . August, 1953, Classified by Industry and Sex. 
(No figures for 1954 are available). 


Number of persons 
employed 


| Total Total | Males | Females 


1. Food manufacturing industries, ey 


Industry 





beverage industries ah - .. | 1,706 1,438 268 
2. Beverage industries .. a ee iy 895 636 239 
3. Tobacco manufactures ie sf = 392 103 239 
4. Manufacture of textiles... ; 541 185 | 356 
5. Manufacture of footwear, other wearing 
apparel and made-up textile goods... | 3,529 2,832 697 
6. Manufacture of furniture and fixtures .. | 1,063 1,057 6 
47. Printing, publishing and allied industries 550 464 86 
8. Manufacture of chemicals and chemical 
products .. 424 359 65 
9. Manufacture of non-metallic mineral pro- | 
ducts except products of petroleum and 
coal - As ae na on 609 540 | 69 
10. Manufacture of metal products, except 
machinety and transport equipment 1,113 1,104 | 9 
11. Manufacture of machinery, except elec- | 
trical machinery . oe 500 499 | I 
12. Manufacture of transport equipment .. | 1,340 1,335 5 
13. Miscellaneous manufacturing industries .. 867 | 502 | 365 
14. Construction. .. | 7,617 | 7,254 | 363 
15. Electricity, water and sanitary services .. | 1,482 1,315 | 167 
16. Commerce .. .. | 7478 6,408 1,070 
17. Transport, storage andcommunication ._. 2,504 2,356 148 


18. Services, including public administration 
and War Department employment... [11,481 9,493 1,988 
19. Miscellaneous oe ae 6 oe 454 413 4! 


Grand Total we .. 144,525 [38,293 | 6,232 





The numbers of persons engaged in agriculture in 1946-1954 
according to the annual agricultural returns were as follows ; the 
figures for 1954 are estimates. 


1946 1950 1951 1952 =: 1953 |: 1954 


C—O 


Both sexes -+ 143,4C0 136,600 140,500 |147,000 141,000 | 143,000 
Males .. -. | 69,500 66,500 68,500 | 69,400 _ 68,000 | 69,000 
Females -+ | 73,900 70,100 72,000 | 77,600 _ 73,000 | 74,000 


V1 7a © ee ee 
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— a as —=) ~_ 


In 1954 about 1,700 persons were employed in forestry and about 
goo in fishing. In mining the following were employed by the 
principal mining companies (averages of monthly returns)— 





1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 


Both sexes a 5,368 | 5,822 | 6,013 | 6,040 | 5,827 
Males... .- . «6 4,833 | 5,287 5.466 _ 5,508 | 5,406 
| 


Females. . oi 555 | 605 | 547 | 532 421 
| 





companies reached 6,767. 

There are no reliable figures for unemployment or under-employ- 
ment, but it is estimated that conditions approaching full employment 
prevailed during most of 1954. This was largely due to the extensive 
building and constructional works undertaken by the Military Authori- 
ties which have absorbed a considerable number of skilled and 
unskilled workers. 

The following table shows the number of persons on the live 
register of Employment Exchanges on specific dates, by age and sex : 























Female 
Date Under: 18 and 

18 | over | Total Total 
17.12.1953 4 : 164 | 168 | 1,306 
18. 3.1954 5 | 263 | 268 ! 2,488 
17. 6.1954 2 | 185 | 187 : 1,252 
16. 9.1954 3 213 | 216 | 1,659 
16.12.1954 I 234 | 235 | 1,841 





Such involuntary unemployment as there has been in 1954 was 
either purely seasonal or due to the time lag necessary for moving 
from one place of employment to another or for shifting from one 
Occupation to another. 

Seasonal unemployment normally increases in winter and declines 
during the summer. The mining of asbestos in the higher mountainous 
areas ceases during the winter months while building and construc- 
tional activity noticeably declines with the onset of the winter rains. The 
autumn harvests of grapes, carobs, olives and citrus fruits provide 
much employment in agriculture, in grading and packing of agricul- 
tural products and road and port transport ; the demand for all 
kinds of skilled workers connected with the export of citrus fruit 
(carpenters, packers, graders, etc.) was exceptionally buoyant in the 
last quarter of 1954 and there was a considerable excess of demand 


over supply. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 
The two following tables provide data of earnings, wage-rates 
and hours. 
Average Weekly Earnings in Certain Industries, including Overtime 
Payments, Bonuses, etc. 
The data relate to the week ending the 23rd October, 1954. 


_ 











21. Private domestic servi- 

ces (women) (c) i — £8-Lr2 | £1.10- — 
| pm. | £6 p.m. 
22. Miscellaneous services, | 


various 1s 82/2 | 55/4 | 53/3 = 74/8 


Average Weekly Earnings. 

Industry Men 18} Boys | Women| Girls | All 
and | under | 18 and | under wage 
over 18 | over 18 | earners 

; Ss. p. | s. p. s. p. s. p. s. p. 
1. Agriculture... -- 58/1 | — | 32/6 — 42/8 
2. Mining es -- 89/2 | — | 57/8 | 50/3 85/4 
3. Treatment of non-me- | | 
talliferous mining pro- 
ducts a ++ 62/2 | 49/6 , 46/5 —_ 59/4 
4. Chemical and allied | | 
trades — - .. 71/8 i ioe 37-5 63/1 
5. Engineering .. .  77t | aalp | oo loo 64/8 
6. Vehicles is + 64/1 ! 25/46 | — | — 52/5 
7. Textiles ‘is .. 1110/8 ee | 52/8 — 78/8 
8. Leather, Leather goods | | 
(excluding boots and | 
shoes) ..  -.' 85/4 | — | 45/7 | 25/7 | 64/6 
9. Clothing (including: | | 
boots and shoes) .. 62/6 20/1 | 45/1 —{a)| 56/5 
10. Food manufacture and ! | | 
packing (b) and (d).. 80/3 , 37/5 , 33/4 = | 55/3 
11. Drink manufacture .. 86/4 . — | 42/7 34/2 | 69/- 
12, Tobacco manufacture 85/7 = 4 ‘37/3 42/4 45/1 
13. Wood working | -  74l4 2715 = 64/3 
14. Paper and printing .. 102/2 28/6 34/5 | 27/1 73/5 
15. Other manufacturing | | | | 
industries... .. 70/8 — 38/5 32/5 4714 
16, Building and contract- | | | 
ing (d) bus -- 76/5 , 36/6 | 49/2 _— 72/2 
17. Electricity and water | 
supply is 0 Se I ! = = 7713 
18, Transport and com- | 
munication .. . 88/2, — | — — 88/2 
19. Distributive trades .. 79/8 | — | 49/8 25/4 62/6 
20. Public administration.. 65/7 | 42/8 | 43/- — | 63/3 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


(6) Employment in the packing of foodstuffs is concentrated in the 
autumn. The data relate to the week ending the 23rd October, 1954. 

(c) General estimates only. Private domestic servants are provided 
with food and lodging. 

(d) Certain activities are strongly influenced by seasonal factors ; thus 
comparison with previous years’ figures for these activities should 


be made with caution as 1954 figures are for a week in October, 
whereas previous returns were for September. 


ai 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 
The establishment of the Department of Labour at the end of 1954 
comprised the following 54 posts :— 
Commissioner of Labour. 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour. 
Chief Inspector of Factories. 
1 Mechanical and Electrical Inspector. 
1 Statistics and Research Officer. 
1§ Labour Officers (including two women). 
1 Boiler Inspector. 
1 Junior Statistical Assistant. 
7 Assistant Labour Officers. 
1 Mechanical Inspector. 
16 Clerks (including one Chief Clerk and one Stenographer). 
7 Messengers. 
1 Office Junior. | 
The Headquarters of the Department are in Nicosia. There are 
local Labour Officers’ Offices and Employment Exchanges at Nicosia, 


Limassol, Famagusta and Larnaca and an Employment Exchange 
at Paphos. 


The Commissioner of Labour is the Chairman of the Government’s 
Labour Advisory Board. | 


The Department is entrusted with the administration of the 
Island’s Labour Laws with the exception of the Mines and Quarries 
Regulations. Its work includes the administration of employment 
exchanges, the management of port labour pools, inspection of 
factories workshops, hotels and other workplaces, inspection of steam- 
boilers, settlement of trade disputes, inspection of the conditions 
of employment of children, young persons, women and domestic 
servants, settlement of workmen’s compensation claims and_ the 
collection of information and statistics. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


There were five Trade Union Groups :— 


(a) the left wing organization of ‘“‘ Old” Trade Unions called 
the Pancyprian Federation of Labour which is by far the 
most important group ; this group is communist dominated 
and is affliated to the world Federation of Trade Unions ; 

(6) the right wing organization of ‘‘ New” Trade Unions called the 
“Cyprus Confederation of Workers’’; this group 1 
nationalist dominated and is affiliated to the Internationa 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and to the Greek 
Confederation of Labour; it has also fraternal relations 
with the British Trade Unions Congress ; 

(c) the independent Trade Unions without any __ political 
orientations ; 

(d) the Turkish Trade Unions which are few in number and 
whose membership is restricted to persons belonging to 
the Turkish Community ; 

(e) the unregistered Trade Unions which have been exempted 
from registration and whose membership is restricted to 
persons in the civil employment of the Crown. 


The organization of employers is well advanced in the building 
industry and with the exception of two small Trade Unions of 
Master Bakers and Master Tailors it is non-existent elsewhere. 


Industrial relations are well developed in public employment, 
the building industry and the ports but are backward in other 


industries. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION. 


The following legislation was enacted in 1954 :— 

1. Workmen’s Compensation Amendment Law, No. 1 of 1954. 
Its main provision makes clear that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law applies to cases of tuberculosis where it is contracted by a work- 
man employed in a hospital or sanatorium on the date of incapacity, 
or within twelve months previous to that date, and engaged in an 
occupation bringing him into close and frequent contact with persons 
undergoing treatment for tuberculosis. 

2. Port Workers (Regulation of Employment) (Amendment) 
Law, No. 47 of 1954. ‘The objects of this amendment are :— 

(a) to amend the definition of “‘ Port Worker”’ in section 2 

of the principal law so that licensed boatmen should he . 
excluded from the definition when engaged in conveying 
passengers’ luggage ; 

(6) to restrict the employment of the crew of any ship, aircraft 
or other vessel to certain jobs other than those normally 
done by a port worker while loading or unloading in a port ; 

(c) to enable the nomination of substitute members to the Port 
Labour Boards. 

3. Trade Unions (Amendment) Law, No. 3 of 1954. The Schedule 
relating to matters for which provision must be made in the rules 
of every registered trade union is amended by making it clear that the 
expression ‘“‘ Trade Union ”’ does not include any federation of two 
or more trade unions or any body of persons established for the 
co-ordination of the activities of any trade union or its branch. 

The following subsidiary legislation was enacted in 1954 :— 

1. The Essential Works (Hotels and Restaurants) Order, 1954, 
issued under the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) (Cyprus) 
Order, 1946. The main features of the Order are the following :— 

(a) Hotels and Restaurants have been included in the list of 
‘** Essential Works ”’ ; 

(5) it is unlawful for a person employed in this industry to leave 
his employment without the permission of the Commissioner 
of Labour, to absent himself from work or be persistently 
late in, presenting himself for work without a reasonable 
excuse to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Labour ; 

(c) the Commissioner of Labour or any person duly authorized 
by him is empowered to enter and inspect hotels and 
restaurants for the purposes of the Order. 

2. The Port Workers (Regulation of Employment) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1954. It provides :— 

(a) That no registered port worker shall be allocated to an 
employer for the purpose of acting as a signalman during 
cargo operations without the consent of the employer ; 

(6) that any trade dispute whether existing or apprehended shall 
be reported by or on behalf of the Commissioner of Labour 
to the Chairman of the Port Labour Board established in 
respect of the port in which the dispute occurs or is appre- 
hended. 
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Other labour legislation on the Statute Book includes :— 

Trades and Industries (Regulation) Law, Cap. 173 and 18 of 1953, 
Shop Assistants Law, Cap. 159 and 18 of 1952, Trade Unions Law, 
Cap. 172 and 15 of 1952. Workmen’s Compensation Law, Cap. 216, 
14 of 1951 and 22 of 1952, Summer Afternoon Recess Law, Cap. 168 
and 36 of 1953, Steam Boilers, Engines and Receivers Law, Cap. 163, 
Hours of Employment Law, Cap. 106 and 22 of 1953 and Bakenes 
(Night Work) Law No. 3 of 1950. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE. 

Industrial undertakings and other places of work are systematically 
inspected with a view to promoting the safety, health and welfare 
of workers. Both owners of undertakings and workers are 
increasingly appreciating the importance of maintenance and use of 
fencing and other safeguards provided on dangerous machinery. 
The safety standards in industrial undertakings are steadily improving. 

Compensation for industrial injury or occupational disease 1s 
obligatory in the greater part of industry and commerce. Compensa- 
tion is payable up to a maximum of 42 months earnings or {600, 
whichever is the less, for death ; 48 months earnings or £800, for 
permanent incapacity ; and two-thirds of earnings, subject to a 
maximum of {15 a month, for temporary incapacity. For the 
majority of accidents which occurred during the year agreement 
was reached between employers and workmen on the amount of 
compensation claimed. In practically all cases the compensation 
paid was not less than the amount payable under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

Large firms are showing willingness to promote welfare in their 
undertakings. Excellent washing facilities are provided in some 
of the modern factories. The number of canteens set up in previous 
years was maintained. In some of the canteens arrangements are made 
for offering mid-day meals at reasonable prices. 

In addition to social security schemes introduecd by the trade 
unions more Provident or Pension Fund schemes were established 
by industrial, commercial, and mining concerns. They provide 
benefits during sickness and cash benefits on retirement or release. 
Other minor schemes are run by smaller undertakings, which provide 
free medical treatment. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Technical training, including practical and theoretical instruction, 
in enginecring and allied trades is provided at the Government Training 
Centre, Nicosia, and the Turkish Technical School, Lefka. At the 
Jubilee Sanatorium, Kyperounda, ex-tuberculous patients are 
trained in suitable cratfs. Facilities are available for agricultural 
training at the Rural Central Schools of Morphou and Pergamos. 
The majority of the trainees are farmers’ sons. Training and appren- 
ticeship courses are provided by a limited number of industrial under- 
takings and mining concerns. There is evidence of a shortage of 
skilled artisans. Progressive firms are seriously considering the 
possibility of introducing training schemes to meet their needs. 
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Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


REVENUE and expenditure under the main heads have, for the last 


three years, been as follows : 


ORDINARY REVENUE 


Head 


Customs 


ty 
Immovable Property Tax 
Stamp Duties 


Fees of Court or Office, payments for 


specific services 


Interest on Government Moneys 
Other Revenue ; 


Grant-in-aid from H.M. Government 


for Earthquake Relief 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 


Administration 

Agriculture me 
Customs and Excise .. 
Education 

Forests’. . . 

Inland Revenue 

Judicial. . 

Lands & Surve eys 

Medical 

Pensions and Gratuities 
Police .. 

Post Office. 

Printing Office 

Prisons . ai 
Public Debt Charges sri 
Public Works .. 

Public Works Annually Recurrent 
Public Works Non-Recurrent 
Railway . 
Caruiodits Subsidies. 
Cost-of-Living Allowances 
Long-term Loans and Advances 


Transfer to Development Funds > . 


Earthquake... 
Other Expenditure 











1952 1953 
£ £ 

2,932,349 3,213,533 
944,387 1,030,281 
180,625 194,330 
144,745 173,904 
2,838,873 3,362,056 
39,662 56,884 
160,750 87,342 
193,644 199,794 
277,147 433890 
183,532 264,432 
403,224 562,003 
£8,298,938 9,578,449 
£8,298,938 9,578,449 
en 

255,389 272,751 
167,333 238,890 
218,556 213,071 
753,185 832,505 
134,374 175,267 
70,917 70,663 
63,226 58,854 
125,441 132,378 
372,997 453,077 
261,777 282,437 
416,434 450,300 
95,718 107,351 
70,357 41,785 
73,757 71,432 
321,244 376,163 
92,645 106,933 
411,878 318,883 
200,528 312,478 

15,371 ‘ye? 

195,441 266,097 
476,702 523,355 
543,000 1,087,200 
950,000 700,000 
eas 507,809 
472,303 1,096,859 
£6,758,573 8,696,538 
=e ao 
+ 1,540,365 + 881,911 


1954 


3,848,692 
1,118,163 


200,707 
I 98,936 


2,816,724 


33,432 
49,256 
230,327 


817,381 
298,364 
489,565 





10,101,547 


500,000 





10,601,547 
i re] 


280,272 
296, 313 
284,735 


1,014,403 


207,047 
204,131 

74513! 
170,014 
553,687 
356,262 
583,521 
113,957 

46,455 

80,475 
132,223 
364,961 
301,228 
425,000 
248,147 


15355,;000 


975;:000 
510,309 


1,617,058 
10,580,197 





+21,350 


Note.—The above figures do not include Revenuc & Expenditure from the 


Development Fund. 
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A Ten-Year Development Programme began in April, 1946, 
financed by Colonial Development and Welfare Funds, Loan Funds 
and Colony’s Funds, all of which are consolidated in a special Deve- 
lopment Fund. 


Balance of Fund at 1.1.54.. d2 sa {2,601,199 
Revenue in 1954 .. = Ee - £436,486 

£3,037,685 
Expenditure in 1954 - if me £689,240 
Balance at 31.12.54.. ‘ee is at £2,348,445 





When Schemes under the current Development Programme are 
completed any unexpended balance of the Fund will be transferred 
to a new Development Fund which is being established for the 
period 1955-1960. The sum of £725,000 was transferred to the 
1955-1960 Development Fund during 1954. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The Colony’s public debt on December 31st, 1954, amounted to 
£6,219,262 2s. 2p. represented by the following loans : 


(a) Funded Debt and the relative Sinking Funds. 





Gross amount 
When __ of loan, less Rate Sinking Fund 








Designation raised redemptions of at 31.12.54 
to 31.12.54 Interest 

4% Inscribed Stock £ Ss. p. £ Ss. p. 

1956—1966 .. -»| 1932 615,000 00 4% 263,070 14 6 
3% (Inter-Colonial) 

Stock, 1972 .. ..| 1938 207,300 OO 3% 100,167 10 6 
Premium Bonds, 1945 

(Local Issue) ~.| 1945 486,150 00 ~- 203,040 II 0 


3}% Development Stock 
1968-1978 (Local | | 
Issue) ~-| 1947 7,450 OO 34% 2,049 16 5 




















3% (Inter-Colonial) 
Stock, 1970 .. ..| 1949 108,108 2 2 3% 22,946 21 
34% Cyprus Inscribed | 1950 
Stock, 1969-1971 & 1952 4,240,000 0 0 | 38% | 181,157 11 2 
Supplementary ele cee — (oo 277,059 27 
(5) Unfunded Debt. 
Designation 'When/ Total amount | Rate of | Amount repaid 
|taised raised | Interest | or red 
| | £ $s. p. s. p- 
War Loan, 1943 . ' 1943 : 500,000 0 0 1% 36,930 00 


War Loan, 1944 | Local 1944. 500,000 00 _ 
Issues | 
Savings Loan, J | 1943- | 1,130,589 50: 3% 
1943 ' 1946 | : 


430,280 00 


1,108,125 50 
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MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION AND YIELD OF EACH 


Customs Tariff : 
The revenue from import duties charged in 1954 amounted to: 


Value of Imports Import Duty 
| 1953 | 1954 1953 | 1954 
Dutiable 11,357,723] 12,975,933) 2:970,570| 3,556,761 








Free of import duty .. 9,427,871, 10,162,132 — 


Total .. ioe 





poe Series: 
SPT 4 23,138,065) 2,9705570 





The following figures show the relative import duties charged :— 


A wide variety of commodities attract import duty at greatly 
varying rates of duty, both ad valorem and specific. 


The highest rates are payable on luxury goods. Raw materials 
and commodities in common consumption are either subject to low 
rates or exempted from duty. 


Jewellery attracts import duty at 60°, or 70° ad valorem, pre- 
ferential and general rates, respectively, caviar at go®%% or 100%, shot 
guns at 60°4 or 75° and furs at 50% or 60%. 

Liquors pay £3 or £3. 16s. per gallon and cigarettes £4. 10s. or 
£4. 15s. per 1,000 or per oke, whichever is the higher. Customs 
duty on cigarettes has been altered to £5. 5s. or £5. 10s. per oke, as 
from the 26th December, 1954. 

Petrol pays §s. 4p. or 7s. per 4 gallons, motor cars 20% or 35°, 
and cotton picce goods 12% or 20%. 

Raw cotton attracts only 2°, or 10%, undressed hides and skins 
5% or 10%, iron and mild steel bars 4% or 6%, paints 4% or 5° 
and medicines 7% or 12%. 

One hundred and seventy items are specifically exempted from 
import duty : these include wheat, barley, flour, butter, meat, fish, 
machinery and fuel oils, books and printed matter, disinfectants, in- 
secticides and fungicides, and goods imported for certain specific 
industries or undertakings. 


A total of £3,556,761 was collected as import duties in 1954. 
There are no export duties. 
Exctse Duty : 
Excise duty is payable on :— 
(i) Manufactured tobacco—in addition to the import duty—at 
the rate of £3. 8s. 8p. per oke. 


The total amount of excise duty paid on tobacco dunng 
the year was £1,118,163. 4s. op. 


3,556,761 
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(it) Matches manufactured and sold in Cyprus— 


Excise duty is equal to the rate of customs import duty 
payable for the time being on matches of British Common- 
wealth origin imported into the Colony. 


No excise duty was collected on matches during the year 
1954, as the only factory in Cyprus did not operate. 
(i) Playing cards manufactured and used in Cyprus— 


Excise duty 1s equal to two-thirds of the customs duty 
payable on playing cards of British Commonwealth origin 
imported into Cyprus. 


At present playing cards are not manufactured locally. 
(iv) Intoxicating liquor manufactured and issued for consumption 
in Cyprus— 
The rate of excise duty is six shillings on each gallon of 
proof spirit contained therein. 
The total amount of excise duty paid on intoxicating 
liquor during the year was {109,249. gs. 6p. 
(v) Beer manufactured and issued for consumption in Cyprus— 
The total amount of excise duty paid on beer during the 
year was {24,622. gs. 5p. 


Licence Fees : Annually 
Licence for the manufacture of—matches__... .. £100 
playing cards “a £1 
beer ‘is = ff25 
intoxicating liquor.. fro 


Licences to fish for sponge : 


(a) For each boat fitted with machine ne appa- 
ratus (crew not to exceed 30 persons) . {150 


(b) For each boat fitted with ‘ Fernez ” tie 
apparatus only (crew not to exceed 15 persons) [75 


(c) For each boat with naked divers and harpoon 
(Kamaki) (crew not to exceed 8 persons) se £35 


£290 were collected for the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor, £75 for the manufacture of beer and £75 from licences 
to fish for sponge. 


Licences and fees are also required for the sale of tobacco and 
intoxicating liquors, and for certain other special permits and 
services, such as boat licences and fees in respect of animals 
examined by the veterinary authorities prior to shipment. 


The sum of £23,444. 5s. 5p. was paid during the year for 
licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors, and £5,434. 10s. for 
tobacco selling. 
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Stamp Duties.—In addition to stamp duties on cheques, agreements, 
receipts, etc., fees are collected in stamps in respect of services 
such as the registration of clubs, firearms, and patents, the issue 
of passports, etc. An estimated sum of £230,000 was credited 
to revenue during the year in respect of stamp duties not adjusted 
to other specific items of revenue. 


INCOME TAX 


Income Tax, which was first introduced in Cyprus in 1941, 1s 
charged for each year of assessment upon the income derived from 
all sources (other than ‘‘ emoluments ” from any employment or office) 
in the year immediately preceding the year of assessment and on 
‘emoluments ” from any employment or office derived during the 
year of assessment. With regard to ‘‘ emoluments”, a simplified 
P.A.Y.E. system has been in operation since the 1st January, 1953, 
whereby the tax on emoluments is deducted by the employer weekly 
or monthly from salaries, wages and pensions as they are paid. 


Incomes of individuals which do not exceed £300 are exempted 
from income tax, and the tax ranges from 1s. for every pound in 
excess of £300 to 15s. for every pound in excess of £6,000. 


Relief is given in respect of children, wife’s earned income, and 
life assurance premiums or pension and provident fund contributions. 


In the case of bachelors and spinsters, the tax payable is increased 
by 334% rising to 50% where the tax payable exceeds {90, up to a 
maximum of {500. 


Companies and similar bodies pay a flat rate of 7/6d. in the £1. 
and deduct this tax from any dividends declared ; credit is given to 
the shareholder for the tax thus paid in calculating his personal liability. 
(On the znd December, 1954, a Bill was published which, if 
enacted, will have the effect of increasing the Company rate of tax 
to 8/6d. in the £, and the granting of additional capital allowances 
as and from the year of assessment commencing on the 1st January, 


1955). 


Arrangements for relief from double taxation exist with the 
United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand and Sweden, and relief 1s 
also given if tax is payable on the same income in any part of the 
British Empire where reciprocal relief is given. By an exchange 
of notes between the United Kingdom and the Greek Government 
there is reciprocal exemption of air transport profits between Cyprus 
and Greece. 
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ESTATE DUTY 


Estate duty, which was first introduced in Cyprus in 1942, 38 
charged on the estate of any deceased person which exceeds £2,000 
in value. The rates of estate duty are not fixed on a percentage basis 
in the case of estates of £15,000 and under in value. Such estates 
are divided into categories and the rates are specific amounts chargeable 
on each category. ‘lhe specific amounts so chargeable range from {40 
on estates between £2,000 and £2,500 in value to £1,615 on estates 
between {£14,000 and {£15,000 in value. In the case of estates in 
excess of {15,000 in value a percentage is imposed. This percentage 
ranges between 21 per cent and 30 per cent on that part of the estate 
which exceeds {£15,000 in value. 


Relief is given in respect of quick succession where the estate 
consists of immovable property or a business. 


The following table gives examples of the estate duty on various 
estates at the rates in force in 1954 :— 


Net Value of Estate Duty 

Estate payab 

£ £ 
2,000 NIL 
2,500 40 
5,000 140 
10,000 715 
25,000 3,845 
50,000 9,995 
100,000 231595 


Collections from estate duty in 1954 amounted to approximately 
£33,338 compared with £56,884 in 1953. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PRINCIPAL LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Balance in hand at 1.1.1953 


Revenue : 


Licences and Permits .. ae 

Conservancy and other rates .. 

Fees and Tolls .. 

Rent : 

Receipts from Industrial ‘Under- 
takings ; ; i 

Miscellaneous Receipts 


Total .. 


Expenditure : 
Salaries and Wages... 
Industrial Undertakings : 
Conservancy and Fire Protection 
Parks and Public Gardens 
Maintenance and improvement 
of Water Supply = 
Public Works—Annually Re- 
current 
Public Works—Extraordinary. . 
Rents... 
Subscriptions and payments 
Ge ae) approved . 
pam and Fittings. . 
Government Audit 
Miscellaneous payments 
Loans, repayment of 


Total Expenditure 
Balance in hand at 31.12.53 


Nicosta 


£ 
10,637 


§2,208 
30,997 














136,911 





11,455 


Limassol Famagusta Larnaca 


£ 
7,192 

















£ 
44,594 


20,245 
15,142 
33,553 

4,208 


311 
7,893 





125,946 


14,565 
128 
21,794 
334 








29,837 


£ 
6,575 

















Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 
The Cyprus pound is equivalent to the pound Sterling. 
£1 = 20 shillings; 1 shilling = 9 piastres. 
Currency in circulation on December 31st, 1954, was as follows :— 
(a) Currency Notes (£5, £1, 105., 5$., 25., Is. and 3 piastres) 
= £6,803,186. 17s. 3p. 
(6) Cosns Loos. 
Silver (45, 18, 9, 44 and 3-piastre pieces) .. 266,590 2 3 
Cupro-nickel (two and one shilling pieces).. 253,500 00 


chee (Piastre, half-piastre aad 491509 18 0 
sett = quarter-piastre) 7.449 12 0 
ronze aeons. 66 


Banking : 


Banking business was carried out in Cyprus during 1954 by banks 
incorporated overseas and banks incorporated in Cyprus. The 
overseas banks are the Ottoman Bank, Barclays Bank (D.C.O.), 
the Ionian Bank, the National Bank of Greece and Athens. Towards 
the end of the year the Turkiye Ish Bankasi was licensed to carry on 
banking business. The local commercial banks are the Bank of 
Cyprus, the Popular Bank of Limassol, the Turkish Bank of Nicosia. 
Specialised banking business is also transacted by the Agricultural 
Bank of Cyprus, a subsidiary of the Ottoman Bank ; the Mortgage 
. Bank of Cyprus, a subsidiary of the Bank of Cyprus ; and by the 
Co-operative Central Bank, the activities of which are described more 
fully in the section on Co-operative Societies in Chapter 6. 


Barclays Overseas Development Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Barclays Bank (D.C.O.), provides medium term finance on a commercial 
basis for development projects of all sorts. The assistance afforded 
by this Corporation to various projects reached a full £1 million by 
the end of the year. 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


EXTERNAL TRADE ( £0008.) 
Year Civil Imports Domestic Re-Exports Total Exports 
Exports | 
: es eee eS (Se ee ee 
£ £ | £ £ 
1952 20,375 16,750 5350 ; 18,100 
| | 
1953 21,219 14,463 951 | 15,414 
1954 23,571 16,027 946 16,973 


Both imports and exports increased in value in 1954 over r the 
previous year. 





Imports increased in value by {2.3 million, 11 per cent of the 1953 
value. 


Exports increased by £1.6 million, 10 per cent of the 1953 value. 


The volume of imports in 1954 rose by nearly 17 per cent and the 
volume of exports by g per cent of the 1953 figures respectively. 


The price of imports decreased by 5 per cent and the price of 
exports increased by 4 per cent. 


Agricultural products constituted about 36 per cent of exports by 
value and minerals about 56 per cent. 


Imports by Commodity Section : — 








a Value 
pecton | 1952 | 1953 1954 
| o£ f f 
0. Food a és .. | 3,825,627 3,143:957 2,831,032 
1. Beverages and tobacco .. 433,951 425,965 408,074 
2. Crude Materials, Inedible, Except 
Fuels 752,560 914,230 949,767 
._Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Re- 
lated Materials . 1,910,422 1,957,810 | 2,139,166 
4. Animal and Vegetable | Oils and | 
Fats. 546,872 408,463 475,668 
5. Chemicals 1,294,979 | 1,397,113 | 1,525,753 
6. Manufactured Goods Classified 
Chiefly by Material .. 5,933,542 6,378,348 6,980,038 
7. vaca and Transport Equip- 
. | 3,862,120 4,162,208 5,521,105 
8. Miscellaneous Manufactured | 
Articles .. : 1,657,469 2,131,850 2,433,588 
9. Miscellaneous Transactions and 


Commodities, n.e.s.  .. ae 157,224 299,284 306,465 
Total .. é% -+ |20,374,766 | 21,219,228 (23,570,656 
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The main sources of imports were :— 





Country 1953 1954 
United Kingdom | 10, 101,000 11,211,000 
Italy 1,430,000 | 1,252,000 
Australia 1,240,000 952,000 
United States of America 1,147,000 1,012,000 
Germany ! 812,000 | 1,064,000 
Netherlands 747,000 | 933,000 
Iraq 573,000 | 448,000 
France. . 539,000 873,000 
India 454,000 : 503,000 
Sweden 454,000 © 511,000 
Belgium 366,000 | 492,000 
Portugal 271,000 | 456,000 
The main destinations of exports were :— 
Country 1953 
United Kingdom ee 5,309,000 
Germany 3,732,000 5,319,000 
United States of America gO0,000 712,000 
France. . 829,000 785,000 
Egypt .. 792,000 744,000 
Italy 775,000 741,000 
Netherlands 658,000 593,000 
Israel .. 451,000 257,000 
Greece. . 147,000 85,000 
Sweden 188,000 296,000 
Denmark 122,000 283,000 
Sudan .. is ef 200,000 177,000 
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The necessity for conserving foreign exchange by the control of 
imports from non-sterling sources and of earning foreign exchange 
by exports to non-sterling countries continued during 1954. Control 
was exercised with the advice of the Trade and Industry Advisory 
Board, meeting from time to time under the chairmanship of the 
Financial Secretary. Cyprus trade and industrial associations and 
agriculturalists are represented on this Board. 


The Cyprus Grain Commission took over from the Government 
the control of wheat and barley on rst May, 1954. Sugar and rice 
import was returned to trade during the year and is now free. 


Legislation introduced towards the end of the year constituted the 
final step in the relaxation of the price controls introduced in 1939 
at the outbreak of war and maintained in the years following the war. 
The Defence (Control of Sale Prices of Imported Articles) Orders 
and the Defence (Control of Sale Prices of Scheduled Articles) Orders 
were revoked and replaced by a simple Order maintaining in effect 
the registration of all importers and resellers of imported goods. 


The address of the Cyprus Government Trade Representative in 
Tondon is :— 


The Commissioner, 
Cyprus Government London Office, 
15, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Chapter 6: Production 
LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 


Utilization of Agricultural Land. 


ArEAS of private land returned as being under crops in 1946 in 
thousands of donums. (From the Census of Population and 
Agriculture 1946) :— 











Area under field crops : 
Cereals for grain .. Se ee ne -. 987.9 
Other field crops... as - = .. 456.2 
1,444.1 
Area of vineyards ee om ee oi = .. 208.3 
Area under citrus plantations .. a a6 oa “ 19.1 
Area under forest trees : 
Plantations .. se ” se fe - 69 
Natural woodland .. oe - i .+  §2.0 
55.9 
Area of fallows, private grazing land, lands containing carob 
and olive trees, etc.. i sn ae .. 1,515.6 
Total .. - ie .. 3,246.0 
Communal grazing lands and vacant Crown land (for most 
part of poor agricultural value) .. be _ .. 698.3 
State forests se oe: oe es - ss .. 1,206.0 


Land and water conservation and utilization : laws, regulations, organt- 
zation and practice. 


Land utilization problems are considered by an inter-departmental 
committee, known as the Land Utilization Co-ordination Committee, 
consisting of the Deputy Financial Secretary (Chairman), the Director 
of Agriculture, the Director of Water Development, the Conservator 
of Forests, the Commissioner for Co-operative Development, the 
Director of Lands and Surveys, and the Secretary for Natural Resources. 
The Soil Conservation Service is a scction of the Department of 
Agriculture ; its staff is headed by an officer who is a member of a 
Departmental Committee dealing with land utilization projects in 
general. There is also a Land Devclopment Officer who uscs the 
facilities of the Soil Conservation Service. The Soil Conservation 
Service works in collaboration with the Department’s extension stalf 
and uses the part-time services of a number of supernumerary officers 
who serve under District Officers in various parts of the Island. 
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The Soil Conservation Service is responsible for the carrying out 
of all land utilization and soil conservation works. Attempts to 
establish soil conservation divisions under the Soil Conservation Law 
of 1952, which became operative in 1953, have not so far proved 
successful, the reason being mainly the objections on the part of the 
proprietors to the division of their plots by the carrying out of soil 
conservation works. ‘There is also a fear of restrictions on grazing 
as a result of the adoption of farming plans. 


During the year a study was made of the problems associated with 
the formation of soil conservation divisions and as a result it now 
appears that a number of such divisions may be set up in more pro- 
mising areas than those originally selected. Work has continued on a 
number of major land utilization projects and good progress is being 
made with the many minor projects which the Soil Conservation 
Service is called upon to undertake. Among the major projects 
is the reclamation and development of Crown lands for lease to 
farmers. Work on the reclamation of an area of marsh land in the 
Morphou area, which had to be postponed pending the arrival of 
suitable drag line equipment, has now started. After the completion 
of the Land Use Capability Survey in the Karpass peninsular, which 
covered an additional 7,000 donums of land, a report covering the 
whole survey has been prepared. Most of the remaining development 
work in connection with the Paphos Chiftliks, the lands acquired by 
Government from absentee landlords, has been completed. 


The principal water laws of Cyprus are :— 
(2) Government Waterworks Law. 
(5) Wells Law. 
(c) Water Supply (Municipal and Other Areas) Law. 
(d) Water (Domestic Purposes) Village Supplies Law. 
(e) Irrigation Divisions (Villages) Law. 
(f) Irrigation (Private Water) Association Law. 


The Government Waterworks Law vests most underground water 
and all waste surface water in Government. The Wells Law provides 
that no well or borehole may be sunk without a permit and that private 
well drillers must be hcensed. Where special measures are necessary 
for the protection of water sources the sinking of new wells may be 
forbidden. Water Boards, for supplying domestic water to towns, 
may be set up under the Water Supply (Municipal and Other Areas) 
Law, and Village Water Commissions, for supplying domestic water 
to villages, may be formed under the Water (Domestic Purposes) 
Village Supplies Law. The Irrigation Divisions Law and the Irri- 
gation (Private Water) Association Law are similar in that both provide 
the means for land and water owners to combine together for the 
purpose of executing and maintaining irrigation works. The ind 
vidual members of a Division have no private-rights to the use of t 
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water, which is controlled by an elected committee. Members of an 
Association retain their right to private ownership and an elected 
committee has a duty to regulate the water so that each member 
receives his correct share. Government usually provides greater 
financial assistance to a Division than to an Association. 


Land ownership. 


Immovable property includes land, buildings, trees, water rights 
in alieno solo and in undivided share in any of these. Buildings, trees 
and water may be owned separately from the land with which they 
are connected, but since 1946 the separation of the ownership of land 
from the ownership of the immovable property on it is no longer 
possible. The ownership of and succession to land are regulated 
by the provisions.of the Immovable Property (‘Tenure, Registration 
and Valuation) Law and the. Wills and Succession Law which 
came into force in 1946. Under these laws the complicated systems 
of tenure and inheritance obtaining under the Ottoman Land Code 
were simplified or abolished. The tenure sections of the Immovable 
Property Law are aimed at reducing the incidence of dual ownership 
(i.e. the ownership of land and the things on it by different persons), 
the incidence of co-ownership and of fragmentation. JI.and may be 
disposed of by will but wills are rare and consequently succession 
is normally regulated by law. The main principle of the law is 
equality of inheritance by individuals in one class of heirs to the 
exclusion of subsequent classes after provision has been made for the 
spouse, if living. A difference of religion is now no bar to inheritance. 


Aliens may not acquire land without the approval of the Governor. 
The extent of the lands they own is not contentious. They include 
some model plantations. The State Forests, most of the grazing land, 
some experimental farm land, river beds and water running to waste 
are owned by the Cyprus Government. The remainder of all types 
of land is owned by the indigenous inhabitants. 


There is only one estate subsisting in immovable property. It is 
akin to the English freehold estate except that the ownership of 
minerals is vested in the Crown outside certain specified parts of the 
built-up area of towns and villages. 


Of the agricultural land 5°% is held on short leases for terms of 
one or two years ; another 5°% on leases for a longer term and 6% is 
share cropped. The remainder of the agricultural land is worked 
by the owners. 


Development of programmes related to the use and ownership of water. 


In Cyprus most underground water and all waste surface water 
belong to Government. Ot’er water is owned by statutory bodies such 
ae Water Boards, Village Water Commissions, Irrigation Divisions, etc., 
and by private persons and organizations. The compulsory acquisi- 

tion of private water for public domestic water supplies is sometimes 
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tound necessary and is carried out under the Water Supply (Municipal 
and Other Areas) Law or under the Water (Domestic Purposes) 
Village Supplies Law. Water is not usually acquired compulsorily 
for irrigation but, in giving financial assistance to irrigation works, 
Government favours Irrigation Divisions in which the water is placed 
voluntarily under common ownership, rather than Irrigation Asso- 
ciations in which members hold private shares of water. 


Settlement and laws affecting settlement. 

Land settlement is the responsibility of the Department of 
Lands and Surveys which operates under the provisions of the 
Immovable Property (Tenure, Registration and Valuation) Law, 
settlement being the definition of the property by means of a cadastral 
plan and the registration of the name of the owner in a book kept in 
the District Lands Office. Settlement may be sporadic or systematic. 
Sporadic settlement may be voluntary on application to the District 
Lands Office and is compulsory for dealings. Systematic settlement, 
known as general registration, has been completed over 2/sths of 
Cyprus and is proceeding. 


AGRICULTURE 
Statistics of Area and Production of Main Agricultural Crops. 





Area Production 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
| (acres) (acres) 

Wheat 181,963 181,768 (2,526,413 bushels | 2,664,186 bushels 
Barley e° 140, 347 139,193 3,297,061 9” | 3,430,869 9 
Oats .. 9,817 8,272 209,798 __—sé=z, 156,268 __,, 
Broad Beans 8,034 8,158 3,413 tons | 3,714 tons 
Vetches 47,491 41,764 289,431 bushels 256,831 bushels 
Cowpeas 3,514 3,645 378 tons 420 tons 
Haricot Beans 5,790 45523 1Qg1r , 1,587 ,, 
Lentils 3,545 4,681 98: ,, 1,492 ,, 
Louvana ree 2,274 1,598 771 9 | 537 » 
Potatoes -.| 13,306 13,057 54.033 » | 71,760 ,, 
Cotton . »909 7,741 1,363 » 1,557 » 
Cumin 4,220 2,652 774» | 488 ,, 
Aniseed ee 205 20! 39 1» 49 ;, 
Sesame 2,910 2,322 198 , | St ,, 
Tobacco o- ! 2,433 4,579 447 5 745) 
Onions , 1,776 1,442 7,538 4, 5,937 » 
Grapes 87,608 89,510 89,300 _,, 74,511 4, 
Raisins — a 6,497 »” 6, I» 
Wines —_ — 3,269,664 gallons; 2,665,710 gallons 
Commandaria — — 53,540 4, 101,538, 
Spirits = = 610,361 ” 714,177 ” 
Olives — —— 13,562 tons 7,888 tons 
Olive Oil —— =, 2,379 55 | 1,263 .? 
Carobs — _ 48,357 1» 47,250 ,, 
Citrus— | 

Oranges _ _— 819,297 cases 807,145 cases 

Lemons | — — 158,073, 1§2,74I 55 

Grapefruit o> 7 203,592 » 228,952 ry) 
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General Average Yields of Crops. 


Crops 





INDUSTRIAL CROPS— 
Cotton (unginned) 
Sesame 
Tobacco 

LEGUMES— 

Broad beans (dry) .. 
Vetches ai % 


a i a cae ee gS i 





| 
: | 11.2 bushels per acre 


Yields 


19.6 ‘s 
' 16.3 a 
2.5 cwts. per acre 
1.5 ” 
3-5 ” 


8.25 cwts, per acre 
5.2 bushels per acre 





VEGETABLES— 
Onions Se ee 68 cwts. per acre 
Potatoes (winter crop) 68 % 
Potatoes (summer crop) .. __.. ts ek 72 - 
Tomatoes .. bg ~ by 2 es 49 a 

‘TREES, ETC.— ! 
Vines (grapes) oe on ae ae igay” HF Pe 
Carobs i Ea a oe ae .. | §0 Ibs. per tree 
Olives Sa ae a Bs 58 oe 10 s 
Apples x eg - a wie .. | 8 ae 
Apricots... - oe Ss 2% ae DR re 
Figs d ef oe es bis des 45 vs 
Lemons ___... ie ~ 2 be .. 209 fruit per tree 
Oranges Se oe - oe 55 99 = 
Pomegranates aie i Sf ie .. 30 Ibs. per tree 
Almonds __.. ee is - a ie 3 vA 

Minor Crops— : 
Aniseed sa ae ee io a .. | 3.§ cwts. per acre 
Broom Corn ia sg - - ike sO ae 
Cherries... sess Be eg Zé .. . 15 Ibs. per tree 
Chickpeas .. Ms a ods sce ++ | 3.25 Cwts, per acre 
Cowpeas.... i is oe ie ne 1.50 FA 
Cumin oe Sis + os ns 3.50 5a 
Favetta - es og - oa .. 6.3 bushels per acre 
Flax (T.inseed) oa gi 24 sng ed 4.5 cwts. per acre 
Grapefruit .. os wie sed oe .. 103 fruit per tree 
Haricot Beans oe a ie ss a 4.75 cwts. per acre 
Hazel nuts .. et Se sm as - | 5.4 Ibs. per tree 


Most of the Island’s agricultural produce is grown by small holders. 
There are but few sizeable estates on which plantation crops are grows. 
The largest is that of the Cyprus Palestine Plantations Co. Ltd., m 
Limassol district, where citrus and grapes are produced on a large 
scale under modern husbandry methods. 


Although an extensive range of produce is grown on the Island, 
most farmers have to rely on relatively few crops for their livelihood. 
Many in the hill areas depend solely upon the culture of vines. Ex 
cluding tree crops (olives, carob, citrus, deciduous fruit and vines 
there are three main classes of annual crops :— 


‘Those grown mainly or entirely on winter rainfall ; 
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Those grown in spring and early summer on moisture stored 
in the soil from the winter rains, augmented by flooding with 
spate water ; and 


Those produced by means of perennial irrigation from springs, 
shallow wells and boreholes. 


Approximately 5°% of the arable land is perennially irrigable from 
springs, wells and boreholes and in a normal scason it is possible to 
augment the rainfall on a further 11% of the arable land by flood 
Irrigation from the rivers and the streams carrying waters from the hills. 
This spring-time irrigation, which has been much improved of late 
vears by minor works, is a very potent factor in increasing yields and 
has a big influence on the overall yield of annual crops. 


The principal rain fed crops are temperate climate cereals, winter 
Iegumes and linseed. Crops grown from retained moisture include 
cotton, melons, haricots, cowpeas and sesame. ‘Typical crops grown 
under perennial irrigation include citrus, deciduous fruits, potatoes, 
vegetables, cotton, summer legumes, lucerne, etc. 


There are about 20 ginning mills with a total output of around 
500 tons of cotton lint per annum and 2 spinning factories, one in 
Famagusta and the other, the larger, in Nicosia. ‘There is a modern 
silk filature in Paphos district, but this is not working at the present 
time. Although there is a number of modern processing plants 
operated by private enterprise and Co-operative Societies, some 50°% 
of the total olive crop is estimated to be pressed for oil by small village 
presses. The residue from these presses is chemically extracted 
for the production of pyrene oil. One of these factories has recently 
installed a plant capable of refining for human consumption both 
crude olive oil and pyrene oil, and is at prescnt marketing a good 
quality refined olive oil of low acidity. 


Nearly the entire carob crop is now being kibbled by local factories, 
some of which are operated by Co-operative Societies, Unions of which 
now handle over 40°%, of the total crop. Carob kernels are being 
Processed for the production of gum by a privately owned factory 
in the Limassol area, which has an output of around 150 tons of gum 
per year. 

There are several well equipped modern wine and spirits factories, 
operated by private enterprise and one by co-operative cnterprisce. 
These normally handle about half the total production of grapes. One 
of these factorics also runs a brewery, but the raw materials for it are 
imported. Several factories are producing concentrated citrus juice, 
both for export and for use in soft drinks sold locally. 


Towards the end of the year a large modern canning factory was 
being erected in the Limassol area by the Smedley enterprise. At 
first it will can grapefruit, but next spring it will commence to process 
green peas and other crops which are being especially grown 
for it. 
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The drying of deciduous fruits such as apples, cherries, apricots 
and figs, is being carried out by private and co-operative enterprise 
on a village basis. 


There are two compound fodder factories operated by private 
enterprise, one at Nicosia and the other in Limassol. The Nicosia 
factory has a modern plant for the production of meat, blood and 
bone meals. 


The Produce Inspection Service, operated by the Department of 
Agriculture, continues to pay attention to the control and improvement 
of agricultural produce, especially citrus. A revised set of regulations 
was published during the year which gives the Produce Inspection 
Service control over the export of a much wider range of agricultural 
products than formerly. A revised Adulteration of Produce Law 
also gives the Department of Agriculture control over imported, in 
addition to exported, agricultural produce. 


During the year a Grain Commission was brought into being, which 
is responsible for the purchase of grain surplus to farmers’ require- 
ments and for the import and export of all grains. 


Average Prices of Agricultural Products. 


Commodity 1953 Unit 1954 Unit 
Wheat 25 .. Il per oke 1/- per oke 
Barley ——.. .. |S re - a 
Oats 7, a 3 aS mF —-/5 a 
Carohs ~ .. 86/2 yer Aleppo Kantar 81/2 per Aleppo Kantar 
Olives, black ..  2/+4 per oke 2/44 per oke 
Olive Oil... .. 6/8 re 6/6 a 
Cotton Lint sh 6/7 s 7/4 - 
Cotton Seed .. ofS o —/4} an 
Linseed stg “6 1/3 zs tk er 
Hemp Fibre .. «4/43 9 3/1 
Cumin - -_ 2/4 ‘ 2/6 3 
Anisecd.. .. 2/4 4 3/6 * 
Sesame 4 eX 2/+5 " 2/5 vs 
Cowpeas, dry .. 2/6 ‘ 2/7 vs 
Haricots, dry x 243 “ 2/4 “ 
Vicos (Vicia sativa) -/7 a -{7 ee 
Rovi (Victa ervilta) -/6 . —/63 3 
Broad Beans ee Ube ‘i —/8 5 
Potatoes... 2. Ot - —/43 - 
Lemons, Sour .. 114/6 per 1,000 72/7 per 1,000 
Oranges... .  0/- 4 105/- ‘ 
Grapefruit .. .. 90/- 7) 160/- * 


The headquarters of the Department of Agriculture are in Nicosia 
and the central administration is carried out by the Director of Agri- 
culture, the Assistant Director of Agriculture, a Senior Agricultural 
Officer and an Administrative Assistant. Located in Nicosia are also 
the specialised sections of the Department which are responsible, 
with other duties, for investigational activities, plant protection, seed 
production, horticulture, veterinary services, animal husbandry, soil 
conservation, extension and information services and economics and 
marketing. 
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For Agricultural Extension purposes the Island is divided into six 
districts, corresponding to the administrative districts one of which 
is treated as a sub-district. These are supervised by an agricultural 
officer, usually of Agricultural Superintendent, Class I, rank. 


The Veterinary Service is represented in every district, usually 
by an officer of Veterinary Officer cadre. 


The districts are sub-divided into 30 beats each under the care of 
an agricultural ofhcer, usually of the rank of Agricultural Assistant, 
Grade lor Il. Each beat is designed to cover on an average 25 villages. 


The senior technical staff of the Department of Agriculture 
at the end of 1954 consisted of :— 


1 Director of Agriculture, 

1 Assistant Director of Agriculture, 

1 Senior Agricultural Officer, 
12 Agricultural Officers, Class I & II, 
28 Agricultural Superintendents, Class I & II, 
39 Agricultural Assistants, Class I & II, 

1 Chief Veterinary Officer, 

7 Veterinary Officers, Class I & II, 

4 Veterinary Inspectors, Class I & II,. 

7 Veterinary Assistants, Class I & II. 


The Department has two major mixed farms, 4 olive stock 
nurseries, 3 deciduous fruit tree stations, a viticulture station, a seri- 
culture station, an experimental citrus grove, as well as a considerable 
number of minor general nurseries meeting local needs for seeds and 
seedlings. The Animal Husbandry Scction maintains 8 stud stables 
in the main stock breeding districts, where improved sires are made 
available at a reasonable fee. 


The Department maintains a Produce Inspection Service at the 
chief ports of export. 

The Veterinary Laboratory, in which most of the vaccines used 
locally are produced, is in Nicosia, where there 1s also a Veterinary 
Clinic. 

The policy of the Department of Agriculture is, in collaboration 
with the farmers and other Government Departments concerned in 
their betterment, to maintain and increase the productivity of the 
Island's land and livestock so as to obtain from them the maximum 
possible economic return. Matters to which considerable importance 
is attached at the present are :— 

(a) The development of an efhicient extension service, with its 
corollirics of farms, stations, nurscrics and stud. stables, 
which will prove of direct benefit to farmers and other stock 
breeders. 

(6) ‘The development of 4 co-operative or group approach to the 
solution of such problems as those of the landless shepherd 
and fragmented holdings so as to promote the rational use 
of Jand for cropping and grazing. 
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(c) Assistance with modern earth-moving equipment, in addition 
: to advice on the conservation and improved use of land. 
(d) Encouragement, where desirable, of diversified husbandry, 

with a close integration of crop and livestock production. 

(e) Assistance in the development of rationalized production 
and orderly marketing, with adequate storage and processing 
facilities. 

(f) The introduction or selection, trial and distribution of im- 
proved livestock and varieties of farm crops. 

(g) The encouragement of a seed quality consciousness and the 

_» production and certification of improved seed primarily 
for local use, but with a view also to production for export 
where demand develops. 

(h) The trial, and when proved, demonstration of practical 
methods of plant protection. 

(:) The encouragement of further tree planting, especially of 
carobs, citrus, olives, table grapes and deciduous fruit, and 
improved cultural and processing practices for these crops. 

(j) The testing and demonstration of improved farming methods 
and machinery. 

(k) Improvement of grazing and fodder resources and _ their 
utilisation. 


(l) The study of the problems of plant and animal nutrition. 


A feature of the year has been the continued increase in the usc 
of fertilizers for annual crops, especially cereals. The demand for 
certified cereal seed, produced under the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture, exceeded all expectations and no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in disposing of the 1,200 tons of certified seed which were 
available. The Department is extending its facilities so as to cope 
with a much larger demand for seed next season. 


Farm mechanisation continues at a rapid pace. This year has 
been marked by the importation of 56 combined harvesters, the need 
for which was accentuated by the high cost of labour. Extensive 
use of aircraft has been made in some areas for the spraying of annual 
crops with weed killers and insecticides, especially for the control 
of the cereal leaf miner. 


Statistics of Animal Population. 


1952 1953 1954 
Horses... a sh 4,180 ” 3,715 
Mules .. a as 6,550 bg 7,639 
Donkeys - — 44,253 * $7,737 
Cattle... or — 30,257 v4 34,718 
Camels .. Se 8 447 > 308 
Sheep... ay ws 311,378 346,895 361,337 
Goats... bei i 163,126 194,680 182,041 


Swine... 6 ae 32,117 34,981 35,025 





* Biennial count. 
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Famagusta Port. 





Tourists combine sightseeing with outdoor shopfing. 


aaa 


Starting from the 
Central Power 
Station (below) 
at Dhekelta 
transmission lines 
span plain and 


mountain valley. 











One of the many new 
village schools in Paphos 
built to replace those 
destroyed or severely 
damaged by the earth- 
quake in 1953. 
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Statistics of Livestock Products. 


Production Production Production 
° 1952 1953 1954 
tons tons tons 
Cheese .. es - 861 833 1,380 
Wool... £4 i 296 331 450 
Hides and Skins fo bad . 260 


* No figures are available. 


The Island is dependent for most of its meat and milk products 
on the flocks of sheep and goats which feed on the rough grazing on 
lands unsuitable for cultivation and on stubble and weed aftermath 
following harvest. Owing to the low winter rainfall and the hot, 
dry summers, only seasonal pasturage is available. 


Efforts are being made to increase livestock productivity to meet 
the needs of the rapidly increasing human population. Native cattle, 
kept primarily for draught purposes, are decreasing in numbers, owing 
to the rapid increase in farm mechanisation in the plains, and this is 
having an adverse effect on meat supplies. Dairy cattle, mainly of the 
Shorthorn breed, are found mostly in or near the main towns and are 
largely stall fed. Pigs and poultry are kept on a relatively small but 
steadily increasing scale throughout the Island. More persons, 
especially those in hill villages which have ballotted against the keeping 
of free range goats, are now keeping improved types of goats under 
controlled conditions. Mules, donkeys, hides and skins, and cheese 
are important livestock exports. 


Increased quantities of preserved milks and tinned meats are being 
imported. The importation of livestock for slaughter purposes was 
not permitted in 1954 because of the danger of introducing disease. 
The shortage of meats continued and retail prices have been high. 
Importation of frozen meats, totalling 19,560 okes, had relatively little 
effect on the supply situation or the price of locally killed meats. 
Although the numbers and productivity of range flocks (sheep and goats) 
have been well maintained, supplies of milk, cheese and meats, have 
continued to decrease on a human per capita basis. The estimated 
consumption of fresh meats was 32 lbs. per head in 1954 or 1 Ib. 
lower than in 1953. 


Livestock Produce Prices. 


L993 1954 
per oke per oke 
Beef o% hae 10;— —_— 12/- 9/- a 13/- 
Lamb .. = Io/- — = 13/- g/- — 14/- 
Pork .. aes g/- — 12/- 1o/- — 13/- 
Milk (Cows’) .. 1/3 — 1/7 1/3 — 2i- 
Cheese (hallouini) S- — 14!- Si = age 


Eggs (per dozen) 2/3 — 5/7 2/6 — § §/3 
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In order to further encourage the keeping of pigs and other small 
livestock, Government has made barley meal available to livestock 
keepers at {20 a ton—the same price as paid to producers for their 
surplus grain. The number of pigs kept in 1954 again showed a 
slight improvement over the previous year, but is still considerably 
short of the immediate post-war total. With a good demand for 
fresh milk in towns, interest continues to be shown in developing 
the cows’ milk industry. During the year 122 cow sheds and 196 
dairies were registered. The 1,236 dairy cows kept were estimated 
to have produced some 750,000 gallons of milk. In May, 51 Friesian 
heifers and 2 bulls were imported from Holland under the auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture. A Limassol dairyman has installed 
an in-bottle pasteurising plant, the first of its kind in Cyprus. Local 
cow keepers continue to show interest in the use of artificial inse- 
mination and the practice is growing in popularity. 


During the year livestock in general remained very healthy, but 
the poultry industry once again suffered from outbreaks of Newcaslte 
disease which necessitated quarantines and vaccinations in_ thirteen 
village areas. 682,000 shecp and goats were immunised during the 
annual Anthrax campaign. An increise in the number of flocks 
immunised against the enterotoxaemia group of diseases was recorded. 
Prophylactic treatment has been given in most areas against Blue 
Tongue in sheep ; the disease has not been diagnosed this year. 


During the year two additional mammoth cabinet incubators 
have been installed in the poultry units at Morphou and Pergamos. 
These should make a valuable addition to the supply of day old chicks, 
the demand for which appears exceptionally heavy. With the ever 
increasing demand for poultry produce, especially eggs, interest in 
large scale production ventures is being shown by a number of persons. 


Progress continues to be made in the establishment of a livestock 
section in the hill station at Saitta and the goatery completed early 
in the year is now in full use. As regards research, work on the im- 
provement of rough grazings by re-seeding is meeting with encouraging 
results. ‘The main activities of the Moroccan Locust Control Research 
Unit have now ceased, although entomological studies will continue 
for another year. A start has been made with a soil survey of the 
Island and the Deputy Director of Soil Survey in the United Kingdom, 
who spent several months in the Island, has submitted a report which 
should prove of considerable value as regards future activities. A 
preliminary study of root rot of broad beans, an important field crop 
in Cyprus, has been completed and further work continues. 


Breeding and selection work is in progress in an effort to produce 
carly maturing and rust resistant varietics of cereals so as to reduce 
the very heavy losses which occur in a season suited to the dev clopme nt 
of stem rust. Investigation of pests on growing crops continues to 
be actively pursucd and during the year valuable experience in the 
control of the Mediterranean Fruit Fly and the Olive Fly has been 
obtained. 
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FORESTRY ; 
The area of forest land in Cyprus is computed at 669 sq. miles 
which amounts to 18.73 per cent of the total areaof the Colony. Most 
of the forests are Crown reserves and only some 52 sq. miles of 
privately owned forest land are recorded. A recent census of private 
woodlands has shown that there are approximately 78,258 donums 
of natural forest and 23,202 donums of forest plantations. 


Of the Crown reserves 532 sq. miles (82°) have been declared 
main state forests, dedicated in perpetuity to forestry, and are managed 
by the Cyprus Forestry Service. The remainder consists of communal 
or minor forests, administered for the time being by the District 
Administration in the interests of neighbouring village communities. 


All forest areas are accessible and are open to exploitation. A 
greater part of the Main State Forests is situated in the mountains 
where their main role is the protection of the catchments against 
erosion and the conservation of water supplies. 


With the exception of relatively small area of lowland plantations 
of exodic hardwoods—mainly eucalyptus and wattle—the forests are 
natural forest with the Aleppo pine (Pinus brutia) predominating. 
Other important conifers, locally dominant, are : Pinus nigra var. 
caramanica (Troodos pine), Cedrus libanotica var. brevifolia (Cyprus 
cedar), Cupresses sempervirens (Mediterranean cypress) and Juniperus 
phoenicia. In the watered valleys of the mountains the oriental plane 
and alder abound, while generally the forest floor is covered in varying 
density with an understory of evergreen shrubs and bushes, several 
of economic importance. In the minor forests the upperstory forest 
has mostly disappeared leaving the understory species to form a maquis 
type forest. 


Forest Management. 


All the main state forests are under intensive management and 
are well served with forest roads and telephones. Further extensions 
during the year have been made to Forest Roads and telephones, which 
are also very important for securing better forest protection especially 
against fire. 124 miles of new forest roads have been constructed 
during the year ; 3 miles of new telephone line were constructed ; 
7 miles of new telephone pole route were reconstructed ; 66 miles of 
old telephone line were replaced and one village was added to the 
Forest Telephone System. 


All the main forests have been mapped on a scale of 1/10,000 and 
go%> are under Working Plan Management. Fellings are made 
strictly in accordance with the principle of sustained yields. 


Afforestation Programme. 


The regeneration of the forcsts follows naturally on the opening of 
the maturing crop. There are large areas, however, in which all the 
forest has been destroyed by fire in past decades and in which natural 
regrowth has been prevented by goat grazing. During the course 
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of the year 4,481 donums of land have been reafforested in the moun- 
tains. An additional area of 1,005 donums has been prepared for 
reafforestation in the coming year. In the lowlands 516 donums 
of new plantations (mainly Eucalyptus and Acacia cyanophylla) have 
been created. An additional area of 223 donums has been prepared 
for plantation during the coming year. 


Plantation work in the lowlands continued satisfactorily and work 
in all projects under the Forest Development Plan have either been 
completed or will be completed by 1956 when the ten-year period 
comes to an end. 


Afforestation work also continued under the Village Fuel Area 
Scheme. Out of 97 Village Fuel Areas 42 have been handed over to 
the Village Authorities for management and 28 which are also ready 
for exploitation will be handed over shortly as soon as simple manage- 
ment plans for each area have been completed. 


The Department operates two forest nurseries at Morphou and 
Nicosia (Athalassa), for raising seedlings required for afforestation 
works and sale to the public for planting in private properties. In 
addition to these there are two smaller nurseries at Platania and Stavros 
forest stations which serve the mountain areas. During the year 
353,000 seedlings were produced from all nurseries. A new modern 
central forest nursery is being established at Morphou within the 
boundaries of the Central Experimental Farm. ‘The total production 
from this nursery will be about one million seedlings a year. As soon 
as this nursery comes into production the remaining lowland nurseries 
will be closed down as they cannot be operated economically. 


Forest Produce and Utilization. 


The average annual consumption of timber ts about 3 million 
cubic feet (round volume equivalent). About one-third of this 1s 
supplied from local sources and the remainder has to be imported. 
Cyprus is self-supporting in wood fuel supplies. 


Over 1,008,000 cubic feet of timber were extracted during the year 
from mountain and lowland forests bringing in a revenue of £100,636. 
Sawmills have worked at full capacity and there has been full employ- 
ment in all the wood-cutting communities. 


There are five break-down mills operating (two Government 
owned) with a combined capacity of 560,000 cubic feet (round) per 
annum. In addition there are some 160 small band-mills producing 
box-shooks and joinery. 

Timber yields from the state forests are sold standing in the forcst 


either in big lots by closed tenders, or in small lots by auction to con- 
tractors who fell the trees and extract the logs to the mills. 


Organization of the Forest Service. 


For administration and management the main state forests are 
grouped into three territorial divisions—the Paphos, Troodos and 
Northern Range Divisions. In addition there are four specialist 
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Divisions—The Forest Management and Surveys Division, the 
Forest Engineering Division, the Plains Division which, besides 
managing certain lowland forests and plantations, is responsible for 
the operation of the Village Fuel Areas scheme, and the Forest 
Research and Education Division which is also responsible for the 
Forestry College and for forest extension work. 


The Forest Staff at the end of the year consisted of :— 
Permanent Establishment : 





Senior Staff .. = ne. 2 
Subordinate Staff .. ie. 073 
Temporary Establishment : 
Senior Staff .. ass a 3 
Subordinate Staff... .. 101 
Total e x3 .. 289 
Forest Department Financial Summary for 1954 :— 
Expenditure— 
Personal Emoluments. . .. £108,056 oo 
Other Charges es - £98,406 00 
Development Fund .. bh £24,006 00 
Total Sos gi .. £230,468 00 
Forest Revenue amounted to .. .. £128,064 00 
FISHERIES 


The Comptroller of Customs and Excise is also the Inspector 
of Fisheries in Cyprus. Through his staff (of Customs and Excise 
Officers) he supervises fisheries and sees that the provisions of the 
fisheries legislation are carried out. 


Fish is caught in Cyprus waters betwecn the shore and about two 
miles out to sea. With the exception of the closed season for trawlers, 
.e. June to August, fish is taken all the year round, in good weather. 
Cyprus fisheries are, however, not rich on account of the lack of nutri- 
ent salts and the supply of fish, usually of small size, is not equal to 
the demand. All catches are sold locally at prices varying from 5 
to 14 shillings per oke, according to size, such fish being consumed 
fresh. Production of inshore fisheries is negligible. ‘here is no 
deep-sea fishing and there are no processing plants. 


With the exception of a few motor trawlers, fish are caught from 
small boats, the crews varying from 2 to 3 men. ‘Trawlers are manned 
by § to 8 of a crew. 
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Trawlers are owned by small companies, but the small boats belong 
to private individuals with limited means. They usually man their 
own boats, and it may be said that they earn their living only with 


difficulty. 


278 ordinary rowing and/or sailing boats, 63 ordinary sailing 
auxiliaries, using nets or lines, and 10 trawlers, employing altogether 
990 persons, caught 397,000 okes of fish, estimated at a value of 
£96,500 to the fishermen. 


Sponges obtained locally are of good quality and are mostly taken 
by fishers from the Dodecanese Islands (Greece), there being no 
Cypriot sponge fishers. 


One sponge licence to fish with machine diving apparatus was issued 
in 1954. No sponges were taken as the licensed vessel was wrecked 
a few days after the licence was issued. 


MINING 


Extensive ancient workings and slag heaps testify that Cyprus was 
an important producer of copper during Phoenician and Roman 
times ; some authorities hold that the word “ copper’”’ was derived 
from the name of the Island. 


From the Roman period until the British occupation in 13878 
_ mining appears to have been entirely neglected, but in recent years it 
has developed into an industry of great economic importance to the 
Colony. 


Mining and quarrying is governed by the Mines and Quarries 
(Regulation) Law, 1953, and Regulations to supplement this are 
almost completed. The ownership and control of all minerals and 
quarry materials, except in certain built up areas are vested in the 
Crown. No restrictions are placed on prospecting provided that the 
provisions of the prospecting permits are carried out. If payable 
deposits are found mining leases are issued, the rent and royalty being 
determined for each individual lease. 


Practically all the minerals are produced by seven mining com- 
panies of good financial standing. 


In 1954 the value of minerals exported was approximately {9} 
millions compared with nearly £8 millions in 1953 and the record 
of {ro millions in 1952. 


There was considerable prospecting activity, mainly for pyrites 
during the year. 11 drills were engaged in exploratory drilling and 
geophysical prospecting was also in progress. 61 new prospecting 
permits for mincral substances were issued. 


A local company is engaged in oil prospecting but the drill was 
idle for seven months awaiting delivery of further equipment ; sub- 
sequently difficulty has been experienced in reaching the previous 
depth of 4,700 feet due to a soft band of rock at 4,500 feet. 
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MINERALS EXPORTED FROM CYPRUS DURING THE YEAR ENDED 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1954. 


Quantity Value. 

Mineral. Long Tons. £ 
Asbestos ss ie 18,163 868,668 
Chrome ore or concentrates 9,867 139,613 
* Cupreous concentrates 2 93,610 3,686,369 
Cement copper = a 3,060 409,516 
Cupreous pyrites.. = * 125,370 1,004,226 
Iron pyrites .. - 687,954 3,338,223 
Gypsum (calcined) . ss 6,877 26,294 
Gypsum (raw) aa ie 91,663 58,495 
Terra umbra .. a - 4,998 36,452 
Yellow ochre .. as ee 437 5,311 
Clay .. i se a 182 1,856 
Terre verte .. - a4 3 60 
Putty powder. . - is 80 320 
Manganese .. i st 62 218 
Total (value) wa oe sé £9,575,621 


es 


Cupreous pyrites is the most important mineral mined. This 
ore is extracted from the Mavrovouni mine of the Cyprus Mines 
Corporation and the Kinousa mine of the Cyprus Sulphur & Copper 
Co. Ltd., whilst from the Kalavasos, Kambia-Sha and Mitsero- 
Agrokipia leases of the Hellenic Mining Company iron pyrites is mined. 
Some high grade copper pyrites is shipped after only crushing and 
screening whilst the remainder on treatment yields cement copper 
of approximately 80°% metallic copper, cupreous concentrates carrying 
about 25°%, copper and iron pyrites containing approximately 50% 
sulphur. The ores from the various mines of the Hellenic Mining 
Company are transported to Vasiliko where crushing and treatment 
plants are situated. The loading station there includes an aerial 
ropeway extending 1,640 feet out to sea. 


In addition to the Kinousa mine the Cyprus Sulphur & Copper 
Co. Ltd.’s lease contains the Limni pyritic ore body. A new plant 
has been erected for treatment of this ore and opencast mining and test 
treatment operations have commenced. 


Asbestos (Chrysotile) is produced by the Cyprus Asbestos Mines 
Ltd., from large quarries at Amiandos in the Troodos arca. The 
asbestos-bearing serpentine rock is treated in primary and secondary 
mills, the graded fibre being transported by lorry to Limassol, from 
where it is exported. An asbestos cement sheeting factory is in 
operation at Amiandos and during 1954 this utilized 176 tons of 
asbestos fibre. Goods to the value of £52,139 were manufactured, 
the main items being 54,278 asbestos sheets and 22,392 pieces of 
roof-ridging. 
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Chromite (Chrome iron ore) is mined about two miles north- 
westwards of Troodos by the Cyprus Chrome Co. Ltd. The ore is 
transported from the mine by aerial ropeway to Kakopetria where 
the concentrating plant is located. ‘The high grade ore is handpicked 
and exported in lump form. 


Gypsum deposits are widespread in Cyprus. The mineral is 
exported in the raw state and also, after calcining and grinding, as° 
plaster of Paris. The main producers are the Gypsum and Plaster- 
board Co. Ltd., which operates quarries near Kalavasos and the 
Boghaz Gypsum Co. operating at Boghaz. The Gypsum and 
Plasterboard Co. Ltd., in addition to exporting 77,162 tons or raw 
gypsum utilized 12,259 tons for the manufacture of plaster. 3,080 
tons of plaster were fed to the plasterboard plant and 424,981 square 
yards plasterboard manufactured of which 178,560 square yards were 
exported and 36,550 square yards sold locally. 1,302 tons of plaster 
were utilized for the manufacture of gypsum blocks producing 
77,675 pieces whilst local sales of these blocks amounted to 118,738 
pieces. 8,003 tons of plaster were sold, 3,185 tons locally and the 
remainder exported. Throughout the island there are numerous 
small gypsum quarries most of which calcine the rock; and although 
there is as yet no official record of outputs from these plants it is 
estimated that their production of plaster exceeded 40,000 tons in 
1954, all of which is used locally in the building trade. 


Umber is produced from surface or shallow underground workings 
mostly in the Larnaca district. Part of the production is exported 
in the raw state and part after being calcined is pulverized and graded 
into particular shades. Strong competition from _ producers of 
synthetic products has been experienced in recent years but im- 
provements in dressing, now being undertaken, are likely to increase 
demand. 


Nearly 6,000 workers on an average were directly employed in 
the mining industry during the year 1954. There were no major 
labour disputes. 


About 7/8 of the cupreous concentrates produced were shipped to 
Germany and the remainder to the U.S.A. 


Iron pyrites is exported to several countries the major buyers being 
United Kingdom and France, Germany and Holland. 


The bulk of the cupreous pyrites is exported to Germany and 
Italy. Sweden and Denmark were the main importers of asbestos 
but smaller quantities were shipped to the United Kingdom, Austria, 
Siam and other countries. 


All the cement copper is exported to Germany. 


Raw gypsum is shipped to several countries the major portion 
being taken by French Possessions in Asia, Uruguay, Lebanon and 
Denmark. Most of the plaster of Paris is exported to Finland and 
Kuwait. 


Almost all chromite was exported to_Germany. 
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The field staff of the Mines department comprises an Inspector 
of Mines and Senior Mines and Quarry Foreman. The Department 
is responsible for the inspection of mines and major quarries, 
enquiries into accidents, issue of permits and leases, and renders 
technical advice and assistance to prospectors. In. addition the 
department is also responsible for the control of storage, sale and use 
of explosives. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Ice cream : There are two ice-cream factories (one in Nicosia and 
one in Famagusta) employing about 20 persons and there is also an 
appreciable ice-cream cottage industry in all the towns. 


Cheese : 700 tons of various kinds of cheese were produced by 
27 cheese manufacturers, out of which 314 tons valued at {£125,250 
were exported, mainly to Egypt and the Lebanon. During 1953 
742 tons were produced, out of which 512 tons valued at £148,266 
were exported. 


Canned fruit and vegetables and citrus juices: A new canning 
factory started production in December, 1954, at Zakaki village, 
Limassol District. This factory employs 125 persons and specialises 
for the time being in the canning of grape fruit. Production is 800 
dozen cans daily. Canned fruit and vegetables and citrus juices are 
also prepared by three other factories in the Island, one in Limassol, 
one in Famagusta and one in Nicosia. In all about 200 persons are 
employed in this industry. 


Macaroni : There are eight factories supplying the local market 
(5 in Nicosia, 2 in Limassol and 1 in Famagusta) employing about 
60 persons. Production during 1954 was about 1,570 tons valued 
at £110,000. The 1953 production was 1,400 tons valued at £100,000. 


Thirty-nine tons of macaroni valued at £3,200 were exported, 
mainly to Sudan. Comparative export figures for 1953 were : 79 tons 
valued at £6,436. 


Sugar confectionery : Sugared almonds, biscuits, chocolates, 
turkish delight and other confectionery are manufactured by three 
large factories in the Island (one in Nicosia and two in Limassol) and 
a number of smaller ones for both local consumption and export. 


Animal fodder : Two factories employing about 40 persons pro- 
duced 2,150 tons compound fodders to the value of £50,000. 1953 
production was 2,940 tons to the value of about £70,000. 


Wines and spirits: There are 29 factories manufacturing wines 
and spirits (17 in Limassol, 6 in Nicosia, 4 in Paphos and 2 in Larnaca) 
which produced 2,028,000 gallons of wines of average degree 14°GL. 
and goo,ooo gallons of spirits, approximately as in last year. The 
average number of persons employed in this industry is about 600 
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Beer : The K.E.O. brewery, which is by far the largest brewery 
in the Island, is situated at Limassol and employs over 100 persons. 
It produced during 1954 3,864,000 bottles (563,000 gallons). The 
1953 production was 2,675,000 bottles. 


Soft drinks : There are five large aerated water factories in the 
Island (two in Nicosia and three in Limassol) and a number of smaller 
factories manufacturing all kinds of aerated waters employing about 
300 persons. 


Cigarettes : There are seven factories in the Island (3 in Nicosia, 
' 2 in Limassol, 1 in Famagusta and 1 in Larnaca) which employ about 
400 persons. One of the factories operating in previous.years was 
destroyed by fire in December, 1953. Production of cigarettes during 
1954 was 426 tons compared with 405 tons during 1953. Cigarettes 
are manufactured from both imported and locally grown tobacco. 
Production is almost exclusively for the local market. 


Cotton yarn : Cotton yarn spun by one mill in Nicosia, employing 
about 260 persons, satisfies most of the home requirements. 391,000 
Ibs. of yarns were produced to the value of £88,000 compared with 
450,000 lbs. to the value of £112,000 in 1953. 


Other textile materials : The same mill also produced 420,000 
yards of various other fabrics to the value of £84,000; a variety 
of locally made towels was also produced bv this and another mill 
in Nicosia. | 

Hostery : There are two factories in the Island employing about 
50 persons (one in I.arnaca and one in [Limassol, which was established 
during 1954) producing socks and stockings of mercerized cotton and 
rayon and rib-hoses. 


Knitwear : Two factories (one in Nicosia and one in Larnaca) 
knit underwear and outwear from imported cotton and wool thread. 
Thev employ about 40 persons. 


Other wearing apparel : One factory in Nicosia employing about 
50 persons manufactures men’s, ladics’ and children’s underwear and 
certain ladics’ outerwear from imported interlock fabrics and cotton 
and rayon fabrics. Thcre are also several smaller factories in the 
Island manufacturing various kinds of underwear, neckties and shorts. 


Footwear : There are several workshops in the principal towns 
using machinery for the manufacture of footwear, and many hand-made 
shoes and boots are also produced. 18,250 pairs were exported, 
mainly to British West African territories. 


Furniture : There is one factory in the outskirts of the capital 
employing about 40 persons, which manufactures household and 
office furniture, and a number of small workshops in all the towns 
and the principal villages of Cyprus. 


Toilet paper : A factory was set up in Limassol which started 
production of toilet paper in September, 1954. This factory employs 
10 workers and its production is estimated at about 2,000 rolls daily. 
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Lithography : There are two lithographic works (a large one in 
Limassol, which carries out photo, litho and offset printing works 
and also manufactures confectionery containers and cigarctte boxes, 
and a smaller one in Nicosia). About 150 persons are employed in 
this industry. 


Tanning : There are three tanneries in the Island (two at Larnaca 
and a smaller one at Pyroi village, Nicosia District) employing in all 
about 45 persons. These satisfy to a certain extent the Island’s 
requirements of sole leather. A village tanning industry treats local 
skins used for shoe linings. 


Vegetable oils : Four factories employing about 50 persons produced 
482 tons olive kernel oil valued at £38,500, compared with the 1953 
production of 435 tons valued at £46,000. Most of the oil (some 413 
tons) was exported ; the remainder being used in the local soap m- 
dustry. 


Essential oils : £9,600 worth of essential oils were exported. 
Comparative figures for 1953 were £35,459. These were mainly 
produced by one Limassol factory with a personnel of about 20. 


Soap : About goo tons of laundry soap were manufactured locally 
compared with nearly 1,100 tons during 1953. During the last few 
years there has been a continuous drop in soap production as a result 
of the increasing popularity of soapless detergents. There are eight 
soap factories in the Island—one less than in 1953—(3 in Nicosia, 
3 in Larnaca, 1 in Limassol and 1 in Famagusta) employing about 40 
persons regularly. 


Carob gum : ‘The one factory at Limassol produced about 180 tons 
of carob gum for export. Comparative export figures for 1953 were 
159 tons. The factory employs between 25 and 40 persons. 


Gases : One factory in Nicosia, employing about 30 persons, 
manufactures medical and commercial oxygen, liquified acetylene 
and carbon dioxide for the local requirements. 


Bricks and tiles : Bricks and cement and earthenware tiles are made 
by two large factories (1 in Famagusta and 1 at Mia Milea village, 
Nicosia District) employing over roo persons. There are also several 
small concerns engaged in this industry. 


Mosaic slabs and tiles : Mosaic slabs and mosaic floor tiles are ma- 
nufactured by a number of factories in several parts of the Island, 
employing perhaps some 500 persons. 

Asbestos Cement sheeting : A plant for this product, operated in 
conjunction with the asbestos mine, is referred to in the section on 
‘ Mining am | 

Plaster and Plaster products : Two concerns were engaged during 
the year in processing local gypsum into plaster of Paris, plaster blocks 
and plasterboard. Particulars of the output of all gypsum products 
is included in the section ‘‘ Mining ’”’. 
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Metal containers and buckets : Metal containers of various sizes 
and buckets are manufactured by one factory on the outskirts of 
Nicosia. This industry employs about 20 persons. 


Nails : One factory in Nicosia produced 78 tons of various kinds 
of nails, compared with about 100 tons in 1953. This factory 
employs 11 persons, 


Brooms : A number of small factories and workshops manufacture 
brooms from both locally grown and imported broom corn, which 
satisfy to a large extent the local requirements. 


Buttons : 956,000 gross of domnut and pearl buttons were manu- 
factured by the two existing factories (one at Limassol and one at 
Larnaca) employing 308 persons. Production in 1953 was 1,380,000 
gross. Exports during 1954 amounted to £42,930 compared with 
£178,247 during the previous year. 


Artificial teeth : There is one factory at Larnaca manufacturing 
artificial teeth which employs 45 persons; 14,166 gross of artificial 
teeth valued at £20,453 were exported, compared with 35,726 gross 
valued at {£14,596 during 1953. The principal markets for this 
product are India, Iran, United Kingdom and Australia. 


Ice : Six factories in Nicosia and a number in the other towns 
manufacture ice. 


Crown corks : Many types of lithographed crown corks used by 
soft drink manufacturers, beer and spirit manufacturers are made 
by one factory in Nicosia which employs about 12 persons. 


Most of these factories are owned by Cyprus concerns, but in some 
of the more important industries the majority shareholding is Greek 
and recently there has been some inflow of capital from the United 
Kingdom. 


Several cottage handicraft industries flourish in Cyprus, including 
basket and mat making, pottery, rope-making and the preparation of 
dried fruit. The largest handicraft industry is the manufacture of 
high quality lace and embroidery in which probably about 1,000 
women are employed. The industry has long-standing export 
connections in the main centres of Western Europe and in the United 
States. 


There is at present no Government Department for commerce and 
industry. Responsibility for promoting industrial development rests 
with the office of the Financial Secretary, an officer of whose staff is 
the United Kingdom Trade Correspondent. The establishment of 
a separate Department has been called for by the business community 
and is under consideration. 


Manufacturing industries are encouraged by customs and income 
tax concessions. In many cases they also receive a measure of 
protection through the operation of import duties imposed for revenue 
purposes. A special Law was enacted in 1952 to assist the Cement 
industry which is expected to start production during 1955. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The progress of the Co-operative movement as recorded in 
previous years continued in 1954. 31 societies of all types were 
registered in 1954 as compared with 55 societies in 1953 ; 6 societies 
were wound up during the year. The societies registered were 
societies of the following types :— 


3 credit 
24 stores 
I poultry producers 
I supply union 
_1 lemon growers 
I agricultural machinery 


31 


The total number of co-operative societies has reached 759 of 
which 475 are credit societies and savings banks. Total membership 
of the movement is now more than 120,000. The credit societies 
are the heart of village economic life and of agricultural progress in 
the villages and they are within reach of every farmer in Cyprus for 
short-term credit, thrift, supply of agricultural requirements and, 
in some cases, pooling of produce for sale. There are practically no 
villages in Cyprus which are not served by credit societies. 


Co-operative stores now number 210 but the demand for further 
registrations of such societies shows no signs of falling off. These 
village co-operative stores have had remarkable success in reducing 
the rural cost of living. Their turnover in 1954 is estimated to have 
approached £2,000,000. 


There are 5 Carob Marketing Unions, 2 Potato Marketing Unions, 
the Vine Products Marketing Union, the Limassol and Paphos Co- 
operative Supply Union, the Co-operative Central Bank and 64 societies 
of various other types. 


The main feature of co-operative progress in 1954 has been the 
large increase in the number of co-operative stores and the formation 
of the Limassol and Paphos Co-operative Supply Union, the members 
of which are all the Co-operative Store Societies in the Limassol and 
Paphos Districts. There is still much scope for the establishment of 
more co-operative stores and supply Unions and it is anticipated that 
before long there will be a co-operative storc operating side by side 
with the credit society in most villages. 


The co-operative societies were again employed as Government's 
agents for the purchase of local cereals (wheat and barley) to a value 
of £1,843,000. 
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Not all zivania delivered to the Zivania Scheme from the 1953- 
1954 crop was disposed of to local wine manufacturers before deli- 
veries from the 1954-1955 crop started in October. The scheme 
which is administered by the Commissioner for Co-operative Deve- 
lopment who is Vine Products Controller, is strongly supported bv 
all producers. 


The school savings bank movement continued to be successful. 
At the end of the school year (end of June, 1954) there were 648 school 
savings banks with 57,950 school children depositors, depositing 
£4,383 weekly. The total of all these savings at that time exceeded 


£313,760. 


The Educational Advisory Committee elected at the annual general 
meeting of the Co-operative Central Bank in 1953 to advise the 
Commissioner for Co-operative Development on co-operative edu- 
cational matters had meetings during the year and gave useful advice 
in framing co-operative educational policy. Increasing use has been 
made of films and radio broadcasts in addition to the issue of the 
quarterly magazine “* Co-operation in Cyprus ”’ in the three official 
languages (English, Greek and Turkish). 


In 1954 the Co-operative Central Bank issued short, medium and 
long term loans and advances against produce amounting to £897,000. 
The total deposits from societies amounted to £611,775. The value 
of fertilizers, sulphur, potato seed, insecticides and other agricultural 
requirements supplied to societies in 1954 amounted to £441,724. 
The total amount of loans issued through the movement in 1954 was 
estimated to be about {£2,000,000, though a more restrictive credit 
policy has been initiated by the Department. 


Government provides a separate Department at a cost in 1954 of 
£20,500 (with H.Q. in Nicosia and branch offices in all districts) which 
is responsible for guidance and advice to the movement, registration 
of societies, audit of their accounts and supervision of their activities. 
In addition it gives a grant (£4,500 in 1954) for the Audit and Super- 
vision Fund to help pay for the cost of the cadre of Supervisors who 
are mainly concerned with the audit of societies. The movement 
itself pays £15,000 of the total cost of ite guidance, audit and super- 
vision. The only other present Government financial assistance to the 
co-operative movement is the loan of £187,500 granted to the Vine 
Products Co-operative Marketing Union in 1950. 


‘ . 4Y é 
Chapter 7: Social Services 
EDUCATION 


EDUCATION is not compulsory in Cyprus, but parents are so well aware 
of their responsibilities that over go per cent of the children of school 
age attend the elementary schools. Every school is divided into 6 
classes, and a child who enters at the age of 6 will normally leave at the 
age of 12, although he may leave at 13 or 14 if he entered late or was 
required to repeat a class. In some parts of the island, particularly 
in the poorer rural communities, children are sometimes taken away 
from school at the age of g or 10 to help their parents at home or in the 
fields, but this practice is gradually disappearing. The small percen- 
tage of children who never attend school is not duc to any lack of 
facilities, for there is a school within the reach of every child in the 
island. Every village, except the very smallest, has its own school 
building, and where one is not provided, or where the children live 
at some distance from a village, an allowance may be paid by Govern- 
ment to help towards the cost of travelling. So numerous are the 
schools that in the school year 1953-54 this allowance was paid in 
respect of only about 50 children. 


This wide coverage on the ground has resulted in a large number of 
small schools, of which about 50 per cent have only one 
teacher taking all subjects in all forms, and another 25 per cent have 
two teachers, where normally each teacher will take three classes. ‘The 
_ ratio of pupils to teacher varies from § to 1, to 60 to 1, the average being 
about 40 to 1. 


Each section of the community has its own schools, and instruction 
is given in the mother tongue. English is taught to the 2 tup classes 
in the larger Greek and Turkish schools. A pilot scheme is in operation 
in which English is taught to children in Class IV. ‘This scheme is 
making very good progress and it may be extended to other schools. 


The table below shows the distribution of schools among the 
various communities, and enrolments for the year 1953-1954 :— 
eee ne 9 | | 
Greek | ‘Turk. | Mar. | Arm. | Latin | Others 


fae. | ewes | enaeeomemecms | cuoumewecrecee | eet | pee 


One teacher ..| 187 157 I I aes ae 
Two teacher iw ag 35 2 I I 2 
Three teacher = 43 10 2); — 2 
Four teacher a 22 2 — — I = 
Five teacher a 32 I — — ane ra 
Six or more es 68 9| — 2 2 2 


eumamtaame=momse | Geseeeceems | cee | Geese | eee | eee 


Total No. of Schools |° 495 | 214 5 4 6 6 


Enrolments io , 56,860 | 13,171 | 317 | 274 | 648 | 587 











ee a Se -- 
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The curriculum and administration of the elementary schools are 
controlled by the Government, and the cost of running them is shared 
between the Government and the various Town School Committees 
and Village Commissions. Government’s share consists of the training 
and payment of teachers, the inspection and administration of schools 
and teachers, and the payment of a per capita grant of 4os. for children 
in town schools and of 25s. for children in village schools. ‘The Town 
Committees and Village Commissions have to bear the cost of erecting 
and maintaining the school buildings, and of providing equipment, 
books, and stationery. In the towns the necessary money is raised by 
a special tax on immovable property, and in the villages by individual 
assessment. The Director of Education has, in addition, an annual 
reserve of £6,500 to assist the villages which are too poor to raise the 
money necessary for the erection of new buildings. 


.Since the end of the last war 159 new schools have been completed 
and work is constantly undertaken to enlarge or improve existing 
buildings. All schools are built with the advice of the School Buildings 
Branch in the Education Department, and great care is taken to ensure 
correct siting and planning. Every new school faces south to admit 
as much light as possible, and classrooms are made at least 20 x 30 ft. 
so that even in the largest classes of 60, each child will have 10 square 
feet of floor space. Assembly halls, handicraft rooms, and domestic 
‘ science rooms are being built in the new town schools, and wherever 
possible water borne sanitation and showers are installed in towns and 
in the bigger villages. The specialist subject-rooms in town schools 
are usually at the dispoasl of all the other elementary schools in the same 
town. Large new schools are provided with a roofed shed for Physical 
Training and games in bad weather, with adjacent lavatories, and 
showers. 


Teachers are encouraged to improve their schools by planting trees 
and flowers in the school gardens, and the gardens-branch of the 
Department travel all over the island to help teachers to make the 
best use of the land available. 


Special attention is given to the children in this general improvement 
of physical conditions, and the Milk Scheme is now very firmly 
established. Government bears a proportion of the cost, and the 
village pays the rest, though in poorer villages Government may meet 
the whole cost. 


The health of the children is the special care of the Medical Depart- 
ment and doctors, dentists and oculists visit the schools regularly. 
‘There are now four fully equipped mobile dental clinics visiting the 
villages. 


In the summer of 1954 the Department organised a holiday camp 
at Pedhoulas in the Troodos Mountains for children from the 
elementary schools in Famagusta and Limassol. School camps are not 
a new idea in Cyprus, but this was the first time that the Department 
had taken the initiative and run a camp of its own. The purpose was 
to give the children a change from the heat.of the plains and a chance 
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to see a part of the island which otherwise they might never have seen. 
| Eighty children were taken up for a two weeks’ holiday in two groups 
of 40. They slept and had their meals in Pedhoulas school, and went 
. for excursions all over the mountains. They were very carefully 
_ supervised by a staff of teachers and Organizing Teachers, and the 
/ camps were a great success. The scheme will be extended in 1955, 
_ when it is hoped to be able to run two or three camps at the 
| game time. 


The elementary schools in the Island are staffed by a total of 1,696 
teachers. The men are trained at the Teachers’ Training College, 
' Morphou, and the women at the Mistresses’ Training Centre, Nicosia. 
' Both centres are very overcrowded yet the number of teachers trained is 
still only enough to keep pace with retirements and the steadily increasing 
school population, and does not permit of any reduction in the size of 
_ classes. No relief in this situation can be expected until the projected 
_ new Teachers’ Training College starts work when the annual output 
. Is expected to lower the pupil-teacher ratio. 


| In the summer of 1954 new salary scales for teachers were approved 

by Government, and a man now starts at £266 and reaches {512 in 
16 years, and a woman starts at {242 and reaches £416 in 12 years. 
' Extra allowances, according to the size of the school, are paid to Head- 
masters and Headmistresses. 


It is not to be expected that a young man or woman can learn all 
that is necessary in a two-year course at a training college, and there 
- ig. a body of inspectors and organising teachers constantly on tour of all 
the schools to help and advise where necessary. ‘The inspectors are 
_ concerned with the general administration of the school and the teaching 
of the basic subjects, Language, Arithmetic, Geography, History and 
Religion, and the Organizing Teachers deal with Music, Art, Physical 
Education and Rural Science, which in all schools is closely connected 
with practical work in school gardens. The Inspectors and Organising 
Teachers visit and advise teachers in schools, and also conduct well 
patronised evening lectures. , 


Summer Schools are organised for the benefit of teachers. There 
is never any lack of volunteers to give up part of their holidays to 
attend these courses, and in 1954 650 elementary school teachers 
attended. 


In addition many teachers study in their own time for higher 
- examinations of the University of London. In 1954 of the 6 candidates 
who passed Intermediate in Cyprus 4 were teachers, and the only two 
candidates successful in Final Degree examinations in 1954 were both 
teachers. 


| In recent years 57 teachers have attended academic and professional 

courses in Universities and Training Colleges of the United Kingdom 
and have returned to Cyprus to serve in key posts, as head teachers of 
ro*del schools, as Organising Teachers, inspectors or ‘Teachers’ 
 ,auning College Lecturers. 
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Private schools in Nicosia and other towns also provide primary 
school education for English speaking children. Children may 
normally enter at § or 6 and work upto the Common Entrance Exami- 
nation, or to the 11+ tests for entry to Local Authority Grammar 
schools in England. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary schools in Cyprus are as varied in curricula and method 
of government as are schools in the United Kingdom. In Cyprus the 
most important group is that made up of the Greek Classical Gymna- 
siums and the Turkish Orta Okuls and Lycée. The Gymnasiums are 
recognised by the Greek Government as being equivalent to Gymna- 
siums in Greece, and graduates from the sixth class are admitted to the 
University of Athens without further examination. In order to qualify 
for this recognition the Gymnasiums are required to follow a curn- 
culum approved by the Authorities in Greece, and the requirements 
of this curriculum tend to foster a formal and academic approach to 
the subject-matter. The Orta Okuls and the Lycée follow courses 
approved by the Turkish Government, and graduates of the Lycée 
are admitted to certain institutions in Turkey without further exami- 
nation. This does not apply to the Universities, and in fact, only 
graduates who have followed a classical course at the Lycée are even 
allowed to sit for Olgunluk, the Turkish Matriculation Examination. 


The other secondary schools in the island follow much less classical 
curricula, and many are showing an increasing tendency to stress the 
importance of science and commercial subjects. This group of other 
schools includes those accepting pupils from only one section of the 
community, 1.e. Greek, Turkish or Armenian, and those which accept 
pupils from all sections of the community. In these latter schools 
the language of instruction for most subjects is English. 


In addition to these divisions by curricula and community, certain 
schools also fall into other groups defined by method of government. 
These are the grant-aided and public-aided schools. A grant-aided 
school receives a lump sum roughly equivalent to between £5 and {9 
a year for each pupil, but still appoints and pays its teachers. In 
public-aided schools Government pays the salaries, gratuities and 
pensions for all teachers, and they are appointed by the Governor on 
the recommendation of the Governing Bodies of the Schools. In 
both cases Government, in return for the money spent, lays down 
certain conditions regarding fees, physical conditions and the terms 
of appointment offered to teachers. Public-aided schools are, in 
addition, required to reserve 20 per cent of their places for non-fee- 
paying pupils. 

All the secondary schools in Cyprus are overcrowded, and yet only 
about a quarter of the children leaving the elementary schools pass on 
to the secondary side. This is not a large percentage, but 18,353 which 
is the number of pupils enrolled in secondary schools in 1953, is more 
than 4 times as large as the enrolments in ,1939. This tremend * 
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increase appears all the more impressive when it is realised that all 
secondary schools charge fees. It is true that many adjust their fees 
in accordance with the means of the parents but the average is still {20 
a year—a very large sum for many village people. Very many parents, 
however, make crippling sacrifices in order to give their children the 
benefits of secondary education, and the children, if they come from a 
village, very often have to live in meagre lodgings in the town, by 
themselves, aided perhaps by a weekly parcel of food from home. 
Only a small number of pupils can be accommodated as_ boarders, 
and the cost, though small, is often more than most parents 
can affrord. 


The following table shows the division of schools by curricula, 
and the total number of enrolments in each division for the school 


year 1953-1954. Pupils %, of Total 


Greek Classical 7,042 .. 38.4 
Schools with a largely Greek Curriculum: 1081 .. 5.8 
General Curriculum , 2,109 .. I1.5 
General Curriculum with Subsidiary 

Commercial .. is ie oe 55755 -- 3-4 
Turkish Classical .. OFT se. 39 
Turkish Classical Combined with ) English 

Modern ie 1,585 .. 8.6 
Technical Schools .. re e2 i 110 .. 0.6 





18,353 ..- 100.0 


= = = — 





It is only within the last one or two years that the Education Depart- 
ment has had sufficient staff to ensure the adequate inspection of 
secondary schools, but a great improvement has been noticed in the work 
of the schools in the very short time during which they have had the 
benefit of regular inspections. There are now Inspectors of English, 
Commercial Subjects, Science, History and Geography, and Domestic 
Science, and they are continually on tour round the island taking 
teachers the benefit of their skill and experience. 


In the summer of 1954 a very successful summer course was held 
for secondary school teachers in the mountain village of Ayros. One 
hundred teachers attended for two wecks, and were given lectures, 
demonstration lessons and tutorials on the teaching of English, 
Geography, History, Mathematics and Commercial Subjects. 


Pupils in secondary schools, whether or not they are required to 
work for the examinations for their own school diplomas, also sit for 
the Cyprus Certificate of Education. ‘This examination has proved 
very successful and many schools now base their curriculum entirely 
on the requirements of the syllabus. ‘he Education Department for 
its part, helps the schools by revising and enlarging the syllabus to 
meet the requirements of the schools. Thus since many schools are 
now expanding the scope of their commerical courses, it has been decided 
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to insert a new subject, Commerce, into the syllabus for 1955. Simi- 
larly since schools are now becoming increasingly aware of the 
importance of science in the modern world, and as more and more 
pupils are expressing a desire to be trained on the science rather than 
the classical side, a paper on General Science will be included in the 
syllabus as from 1956. Candidates will be able to take both these new 
papers in any one of the three languages, Greek, English or Turkish. 
By 1956 the subjects will be as follows:— English Higher and Lower ; 
Mathematics A (Arithmetic) and B (Algebra and Geometry) ; History ; 
Geography ; Greek and Turkish Higher and Lower ; General Science ; 
Commerce. | 


The Cyprus Certificate has been a great success, and it is now 
recognised as the qualifying examination for consideration for entry 
to the Teachers’ Training College, the Mistresses’ Training Centre 
and the Civil Service ; many commercial firms demand success in the 
examination when engaging staff, and in certain circumstances it is 
recognised by the University of London as being equivalent to the 
Ordinary Level of the General Certificate of Education. 


The following tables show subject-entries from the time it was 


introduced. | 
English Greek|Turkish Other Subjects Totals 


1951 -. 3,339 -- +%&¥,x08 .. 3,171 8 .. 7,618 
1952 -» 3,704. 1,423, -.  4y352 «95539 
1953 -» 4,399 -- 1,953 -- 5,176 .. 11,528 
1954 .. §,019 .. 2,120 .. §,805 .. 12,944 


In the same years there has been a correspondingly large increase 
in the number of candidates entering for the General Certificate of 
Education (previously Matriculation) and for the Examinations of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


Matriculation or 
General Certificate London Chamber 


of Education of Commerce 
1951 = oe 290 8 1,576 
1952 - = 1,153 6 2,370 
1953 xe ‘ 1,706 a“ 2,103 
1954 av 4 1,756 = 2,675 


In the autumn of 1954 the Education Department ceased to be 
merely an examining body for the Cyprus Certificate and inaugurated 
a series of broadcasts on the Cyprus Broadcasting Service designed to 
help pupils in their study of the set books in English Higher and Lower. 
Short dramatisations have been presented based on the set texts, with 
the intention of helping teachers to brighten their lessons, and to give 
the pupils the opportunity of listening to English voices. Short periods 
of dictatfon and short stories and dialogues are also given for direct 
practice for the oral examinations. ‘These broadcasts are run by 
members of the Department, and the staffs of,secondary schools, wt‘ 
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the co-operation of the Cyprus Broadcasting Service. These broad- 
casts are still in the experimental stage but up to the present anyhow 
there has been a very good response from schools, who have co-operated 
most willingly and have made criticisms and suggestions. 


There are certain other schools run by the Government, which 
train boys of secondary school age in technical subjects. There is the 
Apprentices’ Training Centre in Nicosia, which takes boys from all 
communities straight from the elementary schools and gives them a 
five-year course on the theory and practice of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering. Its graduates have little difficulty in finding good 
posts with the Government or with commercial firms. There is 
another smaller technical school at Lefka, for Turkish pupils. They 
are given a course as similar as possible to the one at the Apprentices’ 
Training Centre, although the work is at present very much handi- 
capped by the lack of space and equipment. 


There are also two Rural Central Schools, one for Greeks at 
Morphou and one at Pergamos for Turks. A two-year course for 
boys from 14 to 16 is provided, and the work has a strong bias on the 
practical side, since all the boys will eventually work on the land. 


The Reform School at Lapithos is also the responsibility of the 
Education Department. Great emphasis is given to the learning of a 
trade so that the boys may have a means of earning a good living when 
they leave. After care is provided in hostels in the district towns 
where boys may live when they leave school, and before they have 
found suitable accommodation of their own. 


There is no post-secondary education in Cyprus except the two- 
year courses at the Teachers’ Training College at Morphou and the 
Mistresses’ Training Centre in Nicosia. In Morphou the students 
live in the College, but in Nicosia the girls find their own lodgings in 
the town. Both centres are very overcrowded, but an intensive two- 
year course is provided. Candidates for admission are required to 
have finished a secondary school, and to have passed the Cyprus 
Certificate. The standard of candidates is improving so quickly, 
that each year better qualified applicants are accepted and many have 
to be refused admission because there is no space for them. At the 
beginning of the school year in 1953 there were 138 students at the 
Teachers’ Training College and 79 at the Mistresses’ Training Centre. 
Although no other form of post-secondary education is provided there 
are a large number of young students who are working very hard in 
their spare time with the object of taking the examinations of the 
University of London. Many go to England for their studies, though 
it is very difficult to give exact figures of students actually in the United 
Kingdom, because many Cypriots leaving Cyprus may not be going 
for the special purpose of study, but may take the opportunity of doing 
so once they arrive. A rough estimate would place the number now 
engaged in higher studies in England at about 300. 
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Those who remain in Cyprus make great use of correspondence 
courses and 50 students living in Nicosia attend the evening classes 
organised by the Department and held at the English School. Two- 
year courses leading to Advanced Level in the General Certificate of 
Education are provided in Chemistry, Physics and Pure and Applied 
Mathematics. 

The following table shows the result of London University Inter- 
mediate and Final Examinations in 1954. 


Sat Passed Failed 


Intermediate a 5 18 6 12 
Finals. - ee “3 4 3 I 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Cyprus, as judged from mortality figures and other relevant 
statistics, is a healthy country. None of the formidable epidemic 
diseases such as cholera, plague, epidemic typhus, yellow fever or 
smallpox exist in the island and a vigilant port health service is main- 
tained to prevent, as far as possible, their entry. Many of the other 
debilitating diseases such as hookworm and bilharzia, prevalent in 
certain of the neighbouring countries, are absent from the island and 
since the successful conclusion of the anti-malaria campaign in 1949 
no primary case of malaria has been reported; making the fifth 
successive year when the island has been free from this former scourge. 
The pattern of disease is, in fact, more akin to that of N. Europe than 
to that of a sub-tropical region. 


The crude death rate is 7.2 per 1,000 of population, and with a 
crude birth rate of 27.0 per 1,000 there isa natural increase of population 
of 19.8 per 1,000 per annum. The infant mortality rate stands at 

§2.0 per 1,000 live births. 


Notifiable Diseases 
The incidence of certain notifiable diseases over the past five years 
has been as follows :— 


Acute 
Anterior 
Year Chicken- Diph- Scarlet Whooping Influ- Poliomye- 
pox theria’ Measles Fever Cough enza lites 
1950 212 69 936 143 QI — 5 
1951 325 44 648 371 1,488 1,085 4 
1952 401 374 28 17I 336 626 2 
1953 220 106 107 36 175 356 ay 
1954 365 100 27 57 639 358 12 


E.C.S. Typhoid 
Year Meningitis Fever Dysentery Leprosy Tuberculosis Trachoma 


1950 2 596 go 19 266 149 
19S! 6 371 48 7 254 105 
1952 4 231 37 12 243 107 
1953 4 138 23 II 255 228 
1954 7 112 57 9 2ur 144 
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Chickenpox, Measles, Whooping Cough 

The minor epidemic diseases of childhood included under this 
heading are mild in type and are of seasonal incidence similar to that 
in European countries. The number of cases of whooping cough 
notified during the year was higher than normal as was that of chicken- 
pox, but very few cases of measles occurred. 


Diphtheria 
The number of cases reported (100) was much the same as in 1953, 


almost all of them occurring during the last three months of the year. 
The inoculation of school and pre-school age children continued. 


Anterior Poliomyelitis 


There was a slight increase in the number of cases notified, 12 in 
1954 as against 7 in 1953, but this figure includes two cases occurring 
amongst military personnel. Careful watch is being kept on the 
situation but so far there seems to be no cause for alarm. 


Typhoid Fever 

A further fall in the incidence of the disease was apparent, this fall 
having been maintained steadily over the last five years. It is an 
encouraging sign of improved rural sanitation and is attributed largely 
to the improvement in village water supplies. Extensive inoculation 
campaigns have been carried out each year and anti-fly measures have 
been intensified. 


Dysentery 

The dysentery rate amongst the indigenous population remains 
surprisingly low as although 57 cases were reported during the year 45 
of these notifications were from the military authorities. The infection 
is mild and in almost all cases was of Sonne type. 


Leprosy 

The treatment of lepers as out-patients continued during the year 
with success. Patients are admitted to the leper settlement for initiation 
of treatment and remain until a regime of therapy has been worked out. 
They are then allowed to return home from where they report to the 
nearest dispensary for bi-weekly injections. As there is no longer 
fear of segregation patients attend more readily, but despite this the 
notification rate has decreased which eS hope of an early cradication 
of the disease. 


Tuberculosis 


There was a fall in the number of cases notified during the year 
and for the first time beds were freely available at the sanatoria. ‘The 
medical staff of the tuberculosis service now consists of two tuber- 
culosis specialists, a consulting surgeon and a general duty medical 
officer, which allowed more time to be given to the follow up of cases 
and increased activity in the preventive field. 
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Trachoma 

This disease appears to be on the wane and the increased number of 
cases notified last year -is attributed to the more vigorous search for 
sufferers which was made possible by the fact that staff had more time 
to devote to case finding. ‘The decrease in incidence is probably 
due to the improved standards of living now existing in the island. 


Other Diseases. 

Malaria 

Since the conclusion of the anti-malaria campaign five years ago 
no fresh case of malaria has been reported in the island and the human 
reservoir of infection, as judged by annual surveys, seems to be sinking 
rapidly. As scattered foci of anopheles mosquito breeding still exist, 
however, it is necessary to continue larvicidal activities and the re-entry 
of the mosquito by ship or aircraft has to be prevented. This main- 
tenance work requires an annual expenditure of some £37,000 although 
each year larger areas of country are left without insecticidal spraying 
in the hope that eventually only coastal and airport sections will require 
treatment with consequent reduction in annual costs. 
Hydatid Disease 

The incidence of this disease in the island is relatively high parti- 
cularly in rural areas and active measures are being taken to break the 
chain of infection. Some progress has been made with the construction 
of village slaughter-houses and a new Law has been drafted with the 
object of increasing the control of dogs. 


Hospital, Public Health and Sanitary Services. 


Curative Services 

General hospitals are maintained by the Government in all the 
principal towns, the Nicosia Hospital being the specialist centre. 
The latter hospital is being enlarged by the addition of an extra storey 
and a new ward block thus increasing its total accommodation by 160 
beds. New hospitals are under construction at Limassol, Famagusta 
and Paphos, the last having been destroyed in the earthquake in 1953, 
with 80, 60 and 50 beds respectively. In addition there are two 
sanatoria, one of which has recently been enlarged, a mental hospital, a 
leper settlement and an isolation hospital The Cyprus Mines 
Corporation and the Cyprus Asbestos Mines Co. have fully staffed 
and equipped hospitals for their employees while the British Military 
Hospital at Nicosia caters for the needs of the armed forces. ‘There 
are some 40 private nursing homes established in urban areas some 0 
which are of a high standard in design and equipment. 13 smal! 
rural hospitals, maintained by local subscription and Government 
subsidy, are situated at various village centres throughout the island. 
Government Medical Officers carry out both curative and preventive 
work from 18 centres in rural areas at which dispensaries are located 
and from there pay regular weekly or bi-weekly visits to sub-dispen- 
saries within the area under their control. These officers maintain 
close liaison with those of other departments such as school-teachers. 
agricultural assistants, district inspectors, etc., and assist in CO-ordi- 
nating the work of preventive and curative medicine. 
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There are in addition to the Government Medical Officers some 250 
private practitioners working in the island. 


Preventive Services 


A full sanitary inspector staff exists in both rural and urban areas 
its members having been trained at the Sanitary Inspectors’ School 
in Nicosia which has received the recognition of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. In the large municipal areas the sanitary work is the 
responsibility of the civic authorities while the work in the small 
municipalities, rural areas and ports is undertaken by the Government. 
In addition to the anti-typhoid and diptheria immunization campaigns, 
already mentioned, anti-fly measures have been widespread and the 
overall improvement of village sanitation has been actively pursued. 


Besides the training of Sanitary Inspectors the Medical Department 
is responsible for the training of nurses, midwives, pharmacists, 
laboratory technicians and radiographers. Numerous under-graduate 
and post-graduate courses in the United Kingdom are available to 
departmental officers annually, and the following table shows the 
number of students at present undergoing training abroad :— 


No. of Year courses are 


Nature of Training Scholars expected to end 
Medicine (undergraduate 
training) .. 36 3 7 I in 1955. 
3 in 1956. 
; 3 in 1957. 
General Nursing te .. 20 3 In 1955. 
8 in 1956. 
4 in 1957- 
§ in 1958. 
General Nursing on Se I 1955. 
Pathology a ve I 1950. 
Tuberculosis Nursing. Ag I 1958. 


The following medical, nursing and technical staff is employed in 
the Medical Department :— 


Director of Medical Services: (1). 

Assistant Directors of Medical Services: (2). 

Specialist Staff: Surgeons (2) (General 1, Orthopaedic 1). 
Physician. 
Obstetrician/Gynaccologist. 
Pathologist. 
Ophthalmologist. 
Tuberculosis (2). 
Paediatrician. 
Mental. 

Medical Officers, Class I (5). 

Medical Officers, Class II and III (51). 
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Medical Staff employed part-time : 
Oto-laryngologist. 
Thoracic Surgeon. 
Ophthalmologist. 
Physician. 
General Surgeon. 
Radiologist. 
Dental Officers (7). 
Analysts (2). 
Dispensers (40). 
Laboratory Technicians (10). 
Health Inspectors (55). 
Nursing Sisters (including Matrons, Sister Tutor, mental nurses, 
male nurses and special posts) (43). 
Physiotherapists (2). 
Radiographers and Assistant Radiographers (6). 
Nurses (including staff nurses, tuberculosis nurses, assistant nurses, 
male orderlies, probationer nurses and mental attendants) 


(334). 
Welfare Workers (including Health Visitors, midwives, welfare 
assistants, etc.) (41). 
Hospitals, Health Centres, Dispensaries, etc. 


The hospitals maintained by Government and the number of beds — 


available in each is shown in the table below :— 
Number and Category of Beds. 


Gate Tuber- In- | 
trics culosis | fectious | Mental 


: 





Name and location 
of Hospital. 





Nicosia Gen. Hospital 
Famagusta ios San 
Limassol - 

Paphos ‘3 

Larnaca a 

Kyrenia ne 
Keperounde Sanatorium .. 
Athalassa Sanatorium 
Leper Farm 

Mental Hospital 

Lysi Rural oi 
Athienou se, 
Lefkara 


Agros ” 
Yialousa A 
Platres a 
Palekhori ,, 
Klirou ss 
Lefkoniko _,, 
Morphou _,, 
Pedhoulas _e,, 
Pyrgos en 
Polis : 
Isolation Hospital . he 


Total .. 


lay tach) apes wes 1 | Pango 

PPP PPP TPE EL TEP ES 8 tibdudl 
am 

LEPVVEVPIEVPEEEPEP? Set )irrpdbrdldd 


Olle tilde tl PPP bell laws II 
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Mines Hospitals 
Cyprus Mines Corporation Hospital : 51 ‘bode 
Cyprus Asbestos Co. Hospital : 36 beds. 


Private Nursing Homes 


There are approximately 40 such hospitals registered in the island 
with a total of some 530 beds. , 


Health Centres 


A health centre has been established in the Athienou area for nearly 
8 years. The unit with its main centres at Athienou and Lysi covers 
some 35 villages and is staffed by two doctors, three health inspectors, 
a senior welfare officer and junior assistants and six midwives. A 
mobile health unit operated in the Arminou area in Paphos district. 


Infant Welfare and Ante-natal Centres 


Infant welfare centres organised either by voluntary associations, 
municipalities or the Government function in all the principal towns 
and many of the larger villages. ‘These are well attended. Ante- 
natal clinics are held in all the municipal areas and many of the larger 


village centres. 
Dental Services 


There is a dental centre in the charge of a Government dentist 
attached to each Government general hospital and various sub-centres 
are visited regularly from these. In addition there is now a mobile 
dental unit functioning in each district used chiefly for school dental 
work. During the year an island-wide survey of the dental condition 
of school-children was completed, during which some go,o00 children 
were examined and their dental state recorded. It has not been possible 
to analyse these figures fully as yet but useful information should be 
forthcoming in assessing those areas which require special dental 
attention and those where routine visits only will be necessary. 


Laboratory Services and Blood Bank 


The main pathological laboratory is centred in Nicosia but satellite 
laboratories, in the charge of a trained laboratory technician, have been 
established at Limassol and Famagusta and another is to be set up in 
Paphos shortly. The blood bank organised in 1953 has been expanded 
and supplies blood not only in Nicosia, but to Kyperounda Sanatorium, 
Kyrenia and in case of grave emergency to Limassol. 


PLANNING AND HOUSING. 
Rural Housing 


In the villages houses are generally constructed on traditional lines 
using local materials, such as sun dried mud brick or stone, with either 
flat mud roofs or pitched roofs, using tiles on mud to give better thermal 
insulation. In the richer villages more and more detached ‘ sub- 
urban ” type houses are being built using burnt bricks and reinforced 
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concrete. Sanitation varies from pit latrines to septic tanks depending 
on the availability of water and the wealth of the householder. Because 
land in the villages is relatively cheap and because the family often 
provides much of the unskilled labour, as a general rule there is no 
actual housing shortage, although by modern standards there is often 
overcrowding. 


Urban and Suburban Housing 


The general standard of building construction in urban areas 1s 
much higher than that of the villages but varies from three, four and 
five storcy reinforced concrete frame structures to suburban cottages 
much like those in the villages. A house-to-house water mains supply 
is gradually becoming available and septic tanks are taking the place of 
pit latrines. ‘There are as yet no comprehensive sewage schemes. 


House building is taking place fast, but the emphasis, particularly 
in Nicosia, Famagusta and Limassol, is on the erection of high value 
buildings. Impetus has been given to this trend by the hope of 
contracting leases at high rents from Service personnel and others 
transferred from Egypt. There are signs, however, that in at least one 
town this phase is ending. 


Since the war the growth of the larger towns has been rapid. This 
has fostered a general movement in land speculation to such an extent 
that, although there are ample building sites available to take up even 
the present rate of expansion for many years to come, the prices asked 
are so high that the middle and lower income groups have great diffi- 
culty in finding the means both to acquire sites and to build. 


As a result of this land speculation, of the rising cost of materials 
and labour, and of the continued population growth of the towns, 
there is a considerable shortage of houses for the middle and lower 
income groups. Although there is a Rent Restriction Law, not all 
tenants are protected, and exorbitant rents are often charged with 
consequent over-crowding. 

Comparable statistics of new accommodation provided each year 
are not available. : 

As a result of the report of a Housing Committee appointed in 1952, 
the Municipalities of Limassol and Famagusta, aided by Government 
grants and loans are proceeding with slum clearance schemes. The 
Town Planning Department has been reorganised as the Planning and 
Housing Department. <A pilot low-cost rent-purchase scheme will be 
put into operation in Ktima in 1955. 


Town and Country Planning 


‘The main problem of the towns and larger villages in Cyprus is to 
regulate the rapid expansion and changes which are taking place. 
Factories and warehouses are ousting workshops and stores ; narrow 
bazaars are becoming congestcl with vehicular traffic. Land specu- 
lation, mentioned in conncetion with housing, is producing an uneco- 
‘omic scatter of suburban development. 
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Under the Streets and Buildings Regulation Law the control of the 
construction of buildings and streets and to a limited extent the control 
of urban land use is entrusted to Local Authorities, advised by the 
Planning Section of the Department of Planning and Housing. At 
Famagusta and Limassol the Municipalities have declared industrial 
Zones and in most towns the main streets have limited widening 
schemes in operation. 


At the end of 1954, the early publication of a Town and Country 
Planning Bill was contemplated. Among amendments to the Streets 
and Buildings Regulation Law and Regulations was one to permit 
Local Authorities to charge frontagers with the cost of road improve- 
ment work. 


Several traffic circulation improvements were carried out during the 
year in the major towns in collaboration with the Municipalities, the 
Police and the Public Works Department, but a considerable amount of 
urgent work awaits the implementation of more comprehensive schemes 
under the prepared new Law. The number of civilian vehicles 
imported annually has now reached 3,000, the greater proportion of 
which circulate in the towns. 


By the end of the year, almost all families displaced by the earth- 
quake in 1953 had been re-housed. Five villages had been re-sited. 
A street-widening scheme in Ktima was proceeding apace. 


SOCIAL WELFARE. 


The Welfare Department provides services for the delinquent, 
deprived and destitute members of the community, besides accepting 
the many other incidental duties that inevitably accrue to a social 
case-work service. These include matrimonial cases, emigrants, 
investigations for social agencies in other countries, liaison with military 
authorities and work for the handicapped. 


In 1954 new offices were opened at Kophinou, Polis, Morphou and 
Yialousa so that now not only every main town has its own local welfare 
service but also the large village centres have welfare officers for the 
surrounding area. These are responsible for juvenile and adult 
probation, the after-care of reform school boys and prisoners, the after- 
care of mental patients, welfare of young domestic servants who lose 
their employment, social investigations for the courts, supervision of 
child guardianship, boarding-out and adoption, relief of distress through 
public assistance and general community development. 


An Adoption Law was enacted in July, 1954. ‘The placing of any 
child became notifiable so that adequate supervision can be extended 
to all children not in their own homes. ‘There isa scheme for the 
boarding-out of children in need of care or protection or in moral danger. 


The Children’s Home at Limassol accepts children of this kind and 
though it has not yet been used to capacity the population of the Home 
is constantly changing as more children have been restored to relatives 
or boarded-out and others have taken their places. ‘There are plans 
for the opening of additional homes in other districts in 1955. 
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Juvenile and adult probation is a regular feature of the work of the 
Courts. Provision is made for the after-care of ex-prisoners. The 
after-care of Reform School Boys is an integral part of school training. 


Nearly 1,500 persons receive regular monthly allowances whilst 
hundreds more under the Public Assistance Scheme for destitute 
people are assisted by grants. People receiving assistance are not 
only given financial help but are also visited at least monthly in order 
to ensure that their needs are being met and that adjustments to 
changed circumstances can be made. A great deal of rehabilitation 
accompanies the work. 


The work of the Department is also preventive. Recent projects 
include a Youth Centre in Limassol organised by the Rotary Club, 
a Day Nursery at Yeroskipou, a Youth Club at Yialousa and other 
schemes of social betterment. There is a continuous attempt on the 
part of all officers dealing with this kind of work in Cyprus to encourage 
local self-help and to improve living conditions. District Welfare 
Officers serve as members of the District Development Authorities. 
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Chapter 8: Legislation 


Sixty-seven Laws were enacted during the year, out of which fifty 
were amending Laws. 


Of the seventeen new Laws particular mention should be made of 
the Customs Management Law and the Customs Tariff Law whereby 
our Customs legislation is brought up to date, the Customs management 
and administration provisions thereof being set out in one Law and the 
tariff provisions in another Law ; the Land Registration and Survey 
Department (Fees and Charges) Law ; the Rent Control Law, which 
amends and consolidates, and brings into line with prevailing conditions, 
our legislation relating to the control of rent ; the Adoption Law which 
for the first time in Cyprus makes statutory provision for the adoption 
of children ; the Administration of Estates Law incorporating into 
one comprehensive measure the law and procedure relating to the 
administration of estates ; the Adulteration of Agricultural Produce 
Law, which applies to imported as well as to local produce and which 
amends and consolidates the earlier law on the subject (which applied 
only to local produce) ; the Motor Vehicles and Road Traffic Law, 
which brings up to date our legislation relating to motor vehicles and 
road traffic ; the Motor Vehicles (Third Party Insurance) Law, which 
makes compulsory, for the first time in Cyprus, the insurance of users 
of motor vehicles against third party risks ; the Enemy Property Law 
which confers indemnity on certain persons who in good faith and in 
furtherance of legislation or the authority of Government took action 
with regard to the property or rights of persons who were enemies or 
who were believed to be enemies, as a result of which action those 
persons might have been liable to legal proceedings ; and the Inland 
Telecommunications Service Law which makes provision for the 
establishment of a corporate body to acquire, operate and maintain 
the inland telecommunications service of the Colony. 


Of the fifty amending Laws particular mention should be made of 
the Elementary Education (Amendment) Law and the Secondary 
Education (Amendment) Law, which enable the better administration 
of our legislation relating to elementary and secondary education, 
the Companies (Amendment) Law, which makes various amendments 
to the Companies Law, 1951, which were found to be necessary in 
the light of the administration of the principal Law ; the Press 
(Amendment) Law, which puts the press, as far as penalties arc 
concerned, on the same level as a private individual ; and the Part- 
nerships (Amendment) Law, which, inter alia, makes new provision 
for the registration of business names, irrespective of whether the 
business is carried on by an individual or a firm or corporation. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE. 

Tue Supreme Court of Cyprus consists of a Chief Justice and two 
or more Puisne Judges. It has appellate jurisdiction, both civil. and 
criminal, over the decisions of all other Courts, and original jurisdiction 
(a) as a Colonial Court of Admiralty under the Imperial Act of 1890, 
(5) in matrimonial causes, and (c) to issue prerogative orders and 
exercise, in all matters where the proceedings of a quasi judicial 
tribunal or of a ministerial authority are called in question, the powers of 
the High Court of Justice in England. A single Judge exercises the 
original jurisdiction of the Court ; an appeal lies from his decision 
to the full Court. In civil matters, where the amount or value in 
dispute is £300 or over, an appeal lies from the Supreme Court to 
Her Majesty in Council ; but the Supreme Court may also, in its 
discretion, grant leave to appeal to Her Majesty in Council from 
any other judgment which involves a question of exceptional general 
or public importance. 


There are six Assize Courts, one for each District, with unlimited 
criminal jurisdiction and power to order compensation up to {500. 
These Courts are constituted by a Judge of the Supreme Court sitting 
either with a President of a District Court and a District Judge or 
with two District Judges. This bench of three is nominated by 
the Chief Justice whenever a sitting is to be held. 


The six District Courts consist of a President and such District 
Judges and Magistrates as the Chief Justice may direct. At present 
there are four Presidents, ten District Judges and eight Magistrates. 
The District Courts exercise original civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
the extent of which varies with the composition of the Bench. In 
civil matters (other than those within the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court) a President and one or two District Judges sitting 
together have unlimited jurisdiction ; a President or a District Judge 
sitting alone has jurisdiction up to {200 ; and a Magistrate up to {50. 
In proceedings for the ejectment of a tenant from premises under 
the Rent Restriction Laws a President or a District Judge sitting 
alone has jurisdiction to deal with any claim or proceeding, irrespective 
of the amount involved. The limit of jurisdiction of any President 
sitting alone may be increased to {500 and of any Magistrate to £100 
by Order of the Governor. 


In criminal matters the jurisdiction of a District Court is exercised 
by its members sitting singly and is of a summary character. A 
President has power to try any offence punishable with imprisonment 
up to three years or with fine up to £500 or with both, and may order 
compensation up to £300 ; a District Judge has power to try any 
offence punishable with imprisonment up to one year or with fine 
up to {200 or with both, and may order compensation up to {200 ; 
a Magistrate has power to try any offence punishable with imprison- 
ment up to six months or with fine up to {50 or with both, and may 
order compensation up to {s0. 
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Every Court in the exercise of its civil or criminal jurisdiction 
applies the Laws of the Colony, the common law and the doctrines 
of equity, save in so far as other provision has been made by any 
Law of the Colony, the Statutes of the Imperial Parliament and Orders 
of Her Majesty in Council of general application, unless modified 
by a law of the Colony. A few Ottoman laws not yet repealed are 
still applied by the Courts. In matrimonial causes the Supreme 
Court applies the law relating to matrimonial causes for the time 
being administered by the High Court of Justice in England. The 
family laws of the various religious communities are expressly 
safeguarded. 


Criminal Returns : 


In 1954 the total number of persons dealt with in summary Courts 
was 58,026 (of whom 660 were juveniles) compared with 52,382 
(469 juveniles) in 1953. ‘The increase was mainly due to traffic 
offences, which from 19,282 in 1953 rose to 25,848 in 1954. 


Of the total of 58,026 persons dealt with in 1954, 12,060 (of whom 
179 were juveniles) were discharged ; 138 were committed for trial 
by the Assizes ; and 45,828 (including 481 juveniles) were convicted, 
compared with 39,995 (416 juveniles) convicted in 1953. Of the 
persons convicted in 1954, 887 (including 10 juveniles) were 
imprisoned for various terms not exceeding three years ; 38,322 
(including 51 juveniles) were fined ; 3 juveniles were sentenced to 
whipping ; while 6,616 persons (including 417 juveniles) were bound 
over or otherwise disposed of. The commonest types of offence 
were drunkenness, disturbance and insulting behaviour, assaults, 
larcenies, offences against municipal rights and bye-laws, trespass 
and damage by animals, and offences relating to traffic. 


Convictions for traffic offences numbered 24,238 (of whom 42 
were juveniles), representing almost 53° of the total number of 
convictions, compared with 17,949 (55 juveniles) in 1953. Convictions 
against the Forest Laws were 1,410 (including 6 juveniles) as against 
1,489 (2 juveniles) in 1953. There was a considerable increase in 
convictions for offences against municipal rights and bye-laws : from 
631 in 1953 they rose to 1,044 in 1954. Convictions for larceny 
were almost the same as in the previous year : 1,084 (including 147 
juveniles) in 1954 compared with 1,094 (118 juveniles) in 1953. 


The number of persons tried at Assizes in 1954 was 102 as against 
70 (including one juvenile) in 1953. Despite this increase, the 1954 
figure shows a substantial decrease compared with the figures for 
previous years (334 in 1951 and 270 in 1952). This decrease is partly 
due to the increase of the criminal jurisdiction of the district courts 
which are now empowered, subject to certain conditions, to try 
offences which before 1953 were punishable only by the Assize Courts : 
In 1951 and 1952, for example, only 18 and 31 persons respectively 
were tried summarily by the district courts for burglary, house- 
breaking, etc., whereas in 1954 the number of persons dealt with 
by the district courts was 90. Seven persons were.tried by the Assizes 
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for murder (against 6 in 1953); five of them were acquitted and 
two were sentenced to death ; one of these two was reprieved while 
the other one appealed and his appeal was still pending at the end of 
the year. Seven persons were tried for manslaughter (compared with 
again 7 in 1953) ; they were all convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for 3 years or over. Nine persons were tried for attempted 
murder (of whom only one was convicted) compared with 5 (3 convicted) 
in 1953. ‘There were 16 convictions for offences against property 
with violence to the person, compared with 7 in 1953. Convictions 
for other offences against property rose from 6 in 1953 to 20 in 1954. 
In spite of this increase the figure for 1954 is still considerably lower 
than that of former years (144 in 1951, 126 in 1952), the reason being 
that many offences of this nature are now tried by courts of s 
jurisdiction under the increased powers given to them at the end 
of 19§2. 


Civil Proceedings : 


The marked increase in civil litigation observed since 1949 was 
maintained in 1954: 14,389 actions were instituted in the District 
Courts, compared with 11,532 in 1953 and 7,932 in 1948. The number 
of actions filed in 1954 was the highest on record since 1930. Of 
those actions, 3,578 were claims on bonds, 8,049 involved other money 
claims, 1,402 were actions affecting immovable property and the 
remaining 1,360 actions involved various other claims. 


POLICE. 


The Cyprus Police Force is an armed body, though weapons are 
not normally carried. The Force consists of a Commissioner of Police, 
a Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner C.I.D., a Fire 
Officer, a Director of Music, 46 Officers and 1,363 other ranks, 
mounted and foot. ‘‘ Officers ”’ include inspectors, all of whom are 
Cypriot and 6 of the Gazetted Officers arc also Cypriots. ‘The Com- 
missioner and his Deputy, the Assistant Commissioner C.I.D., the 
Fire Officer and four officers are at Police Headquarters in Nicosia. 
A Superintendent or an Assistant Superintendent of Police is in charge 
of each of the five Police Divisions and of the Police Training School. 


The Police are responsible for the prevention and detection of 
crime, the prosecution of offenders, the registration and supervision 
of criminals, passport control, trafic control and the control and 
registration of aliens. In addition to civil police duties, they are 
responsible for the maintenance of order and internal security. 


The Police ‘Training School provides instruction for recruits and 
refresher courses for serving constables and N.C.Os. A high standard 
of education and physical fitness is demanded of young men seeking 
to joint the Force and a knowledge of English is essential. The Force 
is not yet up to its authorised strength. Enlistment has not kept 
pace with wastage and the increases approved in 1952, and the Training 
School is already too small to satisfy the-training needs of the Force. 
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The expansion of the Special Branch at Headquarters and in 
Divisions began early in 1954 after the assumption of duty by the 
newly appointed Superintendent in charge Special Branch. Develop- 
ment progressed slowly ; certain promotions to Officer rank were 
made and the selection of suitable personnel was begun. Shortage 
of female staff and office accommodation and lack of experience and 
training were obstacles to more rapid development. 


The Traffic Branch had a busy year checking and controlling an 
ever increasing number of vehicles and investigating an increasing 
number of accidents. Despite the campaign on road safety maintained 
throughout the year and the various means of propaganda (press, 
films, radio) used for the purpose, traffic accidents increased considcr- 
ably during the year. The Cyprus Highway Code, first published 
in 1948, was revised at the close of 1953 but has not yet been re-printed. 
It is hoped, however, that this revised edition of the Code will be 
published in English, Greek and Turkish as soon as possible in 1955 
for free distribution to the increasing number of drivers. 


A Police Fire Brigade consisting of 2 N.C.Os and 16 firemen, 
operating on the two platoon system of 24 hours, is maintained in 
Nicosia. The strength of this unit will be augmented in 1955. The 
taking over of the fire services in Famagusta and Limassol as a Police 
responsibility, approved in May, 1953, will not be effected until the 
Fire Stations in those towns have been completed and approval is 
given to recruit and train the staff. The Famagusta Fire Station 
was finished in December, 1954, and the Limassol station was nearly 
finished. Full equipment, including one new water tender for 
each town, is in store at the Fire Service H.Q. in Nicosia. 


The Police Band, numbering 30 members, hitherto stationed at 
Police Headquarters, Nicosia, was moved in December, 1954, to the 
Police Training School near Strovolos where it will be permanently 
accommodated in future. 


1,130 members of the Force are qualified in First Aid, and regular 
instructional classes are held. The Force forms a Corps of the St. 
John Ambulance Brigade. Classes in life saving are held regularly 
and 21 Bronze Medallions, 21 Bars (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th or 6th) to 
Bronze Medallion and 2 Intermediate Certificates were awarded 
during the year by the Royal Life Saving Society. 


The Cyprus Special Constabulary, which began functioning 
in the six main towns of the Colony in January, 1953, continued to 
function during 1954 with satisfactory results. All the personnel 
are supplied with uniform and receive training in Police and other 
duties. Discipline and attendance at lectures and duties were satis- 
factory. The full complement of the Force could not be maintained 
at the authorised level for a variety of reasons. Inadequacy of the 
allowances now payable by way of retaining fec and turn-out fee 1s 
said to be one deterrent to increased strength. 
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A comparative table for 1953 and 1954 showing the mam 





categories of miscellaneous and minor offences follows :— 


Firearms 

Gambling 

Knives carrying 

Assault (Common and Aggravated) 
Disorderly conduct 


Totals 


In 1954 the number of juveniles prosecuted was 547 compared 
with 419 in 1953. The following table shows the manner in which 
they were dealt with by the Courts :— 


Imprisonment 

Sent to Reformatory .. 
Fined 

Bound Over 

Probation Order made 
Placed under supervision 
Discharged 

Whipped 


Order to pay compensation .. 


1953 





Total 


93 
2,914 
1,93! 





5.338 
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The offences in which juveniles were involved are shown in the 
following table :— 


Housebreaking, storebreaking, etc. .. sf ba 37 
Stealing, receiving and possession .. = .. «218 
False pretences ie Sie ng by be t 
Animal stealing ane a bs es st I 
Official corruption I 
Malicious injury 26 
Rape and Attempts .. 6 
Wounding 4 
Unnatural offences 4 sg 2 
Meeting and Procession : unlawful I 
Contradictory statement 8 
Firearms offences 4 
Knives carrying 2 
Criminal trespass ' oi a a 5 12 
Assault, aggravated .. aS ia vs sa 38 
Assault, common __... a 58 eH i 41 
Assault, indecent - bes - a =a 12 
Breach of the peace .. a 3 i = 40 
Cruelty to animals... sé se Ne sy I 
Gambling 2 o- oe we oe 2 2 
Traffic (except motor vehicles 6 is . 48 
Motor vehicles and motor traffic... - si 8 
Miscellaneous .. a os a si ee 12 
Total jie: 525 


During 1954 the Police dealt with a total of 6,048 serious crimes 
compared with 5,764 in 1953, an increase of 284 cases. The percentage 
of prosecution to total true reports was 32.06%, an increase of 01.65°%, 
compared with 1953. The percentage of convictions to prosecutions 
was 81.02% compared with 80.66% in 1953. 


PRISONS. 


The Headquarters of the Cyprus Prison Service are at the Central 
Prison, Nicosia, which is under the direct charge of the Superintendent 
of Prisons, and all organisations connected with the prisons, such 
as the Prison Board, the Prisoners Discharge Board, and the After- 
Care Committee, are administered from there. 
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The establishment and actual strength of the Prison Service 
at the end of 1954 was as follows :— 


(a) Permanent Staff— Actual 


Superintendent of Prisons 


te I 
Assistant Superintendent of Prisons I I 
Inspectors eo be iv 3 3 
Storekeeper i bee oe I I 
Master Tailor : ie I I 
Senior Warders.... 6 ns 13 13 
Warders.... a i a go 89 

Total.. a a 110 109 


(6) Temporary Staff— 


Temporary Master Binder I I 
Temporary Warders ” Sse 44 34 
Temporary Female Warders ~.. 2 2 
Total.. oe oe 47 37 
(c) Part-time Employees— 
Actual 
Establishment Strength 
Religious Instructors - e 2 2 
Temporary Female Warders i I I 
Educational Instructors... - 7 7 
Total. . es 3 10 10 


The Central Prison in Nicosia, which is large and airy and gives 
the impression of space, is reasonably modern. There are electric 
lights in each cell, adequate cell ventilation, flush lavatories and up-to- 
date cookhouses. This Prison could accommodate up to 700 convicts. 


Apart from the Central Prison, convicts were housed during 1954 
as follows :— 


Paphos District Prison : Normal accommodation for 50. 
Athalassa Open Prison : Accommodation for 8o. 
There were 427 and 343 prisoners in the Colony at the beginning 
and the end of the year 1954 respectively. 
This satisfactory reduction in prison population is largely the 


result of the new probation system for adults, the efforts of the Welfare 
Staff on after-care duties and the maintenance of full employment. 
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The total daily average was 380.99 as under :— 


Persons on remand Convicted 
or detained Debtors persons Total 
5.62 Nil 375-37 380.99 

—— table for the 4 previous years. 

1950 bg a 654.28 

1951 ea ae ig 637.69 

1952 i ws ie 628.52 

1953 i i iv 476.49 

1954 i = 5 380.99 


The number of prisoners received during 1954 was as under :— 






Age Group 


25-50 

Males Wis 348 
Males bs 153 
Females Christians .. 6 20 
emales Moslems 8 











Males 








Christians .. 45 
Males Moslems .. 20 
Females Christians .. 6 
Females Moslems . 4 
Total 75 

Grand Total 











There were again fewer convictions in the age group 16-20 as 
shown by the following figures :— 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Convicted .. 411 296 233 14! 97 73 

Unconvicted .. 105 53 47 30 22 35 
The difference from 1949 to 1954 = Convicted —338 
- Unconvicted — 70 


The standard of discipline throughout the year has again been 
satisfactory. 


The general health of the prison population during 1954 continued 
to be satisfactory. There were no epidemics. Minor cases were 
treated in the Prison Hospital, which surgical and other specialist 
treatment was made available at the Government Hospital. 
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Evening classes were held as usual throughout the year. 


Seven civilian School Masters appointed by the Education 
Department were employed as part-time instructors. From tme 
to time the more educated convicts were also employed as instructors. 
Attendance at these classes was compulsory for illiterate and semi- 
literate prisoners. The remainder could attend voluntarily if they 
had not reached the sixth standard in their elementary school. 


General elementary education subjects were taught up to the sixth 
standard but the higher classes were permitted to take English, at their 
request, for four periods each week. 


A few long sentence prisoners were allowed to take correspondence 
courses. 


Trades taught are as follows :— 

In Prison—Tailoring, shoe-repairing, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
cooking, book-binding, matmaking, tent repairing. 

Outside Prison—Farming, vegetable growing, cereals, animal 
sr husbandry, soil conservation, basket making 
and broom making. 


Approximately 75% of the long sentence prisoners are taught 
trades or are working at their own trade in the prison, the other 25°, 
are employed mostly outside the prison on the Stock Farm and 
the Prison Farm and as outside work parties. 


A few short sentence prisoners are also employed at their own 
trades but over 80% are employed outside the prison at Athalassa, 
the Prison Farm and on work parties for Government Departments. 


The bookbinding section is now well established and a Master 
Binder was employed as an Instructor during the year. The work 
is of a high standard and already a few trained binders have found 
work at the trade on release. 


A gang of 40 good conduct prisoners was sent to Paphos to help 
in the work of levelling sites and digging foundations under the 
re-housing scheme. The prisoners did excellent work. 


The wage earning scheme continued to be satisfactory. All 
convicts, after serving six months of their sentence, and if their conduct 
and industry are up to standard, receive 2/- per week. Of this, 1/2cp. 
can be spent on cigarettes and seven piastres are credited to assist 
them on release. During the year the scheme cost Government 
£1,321. 

The existing system of remission is as follows :— 

(a) No remission is granted for sentences of one month’s impri- 
sonment or less. 

(6) One-sixth remission may be granted for sentences of under 
two years. 

(c) One-fourth remission may be granted for sentences of over 
two years. 
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(2) Progressive remission may be granted for special good 
conduct and industry of four months every year over three 
years and up to six years, five months every year over six 
years and up to nine years, and six months every year over 
nine years. : 
(e) Females with over two years sentence may earn one-third 
remission, but are only considered for progressive remission 
after four years in prison. 


Remission may be forfeited, as an additional punishment, for 
offences against prison discipline at the rate of 3 days for every 
day in solitary confinement. 


The new system of “ After Care” has proved successful. The 
case sheets prepared by District Welfare Officers prior to the release 
of prisoners were of great assistance to the Prisoners Discharge 
Board and the monthly reports which followed release showed, 
without doubt, that the assistance and advice given by those officers 
was effective. Except in a few cases released prisoners have been 
co-operative and the gratifying results achieved are mainly due to the 
work of the Welfare Officers. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities & Public Works 
ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The capacity of the plant installed at Dhekelia Generating Station 
at the 31st December, 1954, was 28,750 kw. In addition the Authority 
operated 520 kw. of diesel engine generating plant at its Paphos power 
station. ‘The output from the two stations totalled 49,254,500 kilowatt 
hours as compared with 26,641,315 kilowatt hours for the preceeding 
year. Consumers connected to the Authority’s supply numbered 
39,054 being an increase of 8,354 over the total for 1953. Supply 
is given at 240 volts, single phase, 50 cycles, for lighting, domestic 
and small power requirements and at 415 volts, three phase, 50 cycles, 
for industrial purposes. A flat rate charge of 4} piastres per kilowatt 
hour is made for lighting and small power requirements. ‘Two-part 
tariffs with a fixed charge and a running charge descending from 2 
piastres to 1} piastres is available for domestic, commercial and in- 
dustrial supplies. 


By the end of the year Nicosia, Limassol, Famagusta, Larnaca, 
Morphou, Kyrenia, Platres, Prodhromos and Troodos were receiving 
supplies of electricity from the Authority’s central generating station 
at Dhekelia. 


To meet the rapidly developing demands from industrial, com- 
mercial and domestic consumers for electricity the Authority placed 
orders during the year for an additional 14,000 kw. turbo-alternator 
and 2-90,000 Ibs./hr. oil-fired boilers for installation at Dhekelia. 
Orders were also placed for the supply of materials and erection of 
114 miles of 66,000 volt and 200 miles of 11,000 volt transmission 
lines and substations to provide supplies to approximately go villages 
during the period 1955-57. 


WATER SUPPLY AND IRRIGATION 


The main features of the year’s activities were good progress on 
the new town water supply schemes for Nicosia and Famagusta and 
the drilling of a record number of boreholes, chiefly for irrigation. 
A hydrological service was established for the purpose of keeping 
records of the flow of rivers, streams and springs and, more particularly 
for observing and studying the effect of the recent expansion of 
irrigation by pumped groundwater upon the underground water 
resources of the island. 


Town Water Supplies 


The new Nicosia waterworks are now complete except for some 
minor details. Water from a number of new sources within a ten-mile 
radius of the town is concentrated in a new reservoir and conveyed 
to consumers through a new pipe distribution network. Water was 
made available to the whole of the Water Board’s Area of Supply 
during the summer, when the consumption was from about 29 to 3! 
gallons per person per day. Plans have been prepared to extend the 
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scheme to the suburban villages outside the Area of Supply, and to 
provide for the needs of the rapidly increasing population until 1964. 
These plans also make provision for a pressure system within the town 
walls for both fire-fighting and water supply purposes. The cost of 
construction of the works now nearing completion will be about 
£532,000 and the first stage of the proposed extensions is expected to 
cost a similar sum. 


In Famagusta work on the new scheme is well advanced. Water 
from the new boreholes at Phrenaros North was made available in 
May, in time to prevent a summer shortage. The new reservoir is 
nearing completion and about 62% of the pipes of the new distribution 
system have been laid. Water consumption in the summer varied 
between 32 and 38 gallons per person per day. The cost of the scheme 
will be about £400,000. | 


The completion of the Limassol scheme has been delayed by a 
scarcity of both supervising staff and labour. There is, however, 
no shortage of water because the main pipe lines and the reservoir 
are in operation. The old distribution pipes are being replaced by 
new ones of larger size of which about 57% have been laid. The 
cost of the Limassol scheme will be about £400,000. The water 
supply is now fully metered. Consumption in the summer was from 
29 to 33 gallons per person per day. 

Minor extensions were made at Larnaca and a long-term im- 
provement plan was prepared for works costing about £150,000 
including the duplication of the present 15” main from the sources 
to the town and the construction of an 800,000 gallon covered service 
reservoir. 


Some improvements to provide additional water were carried out 
at Paphos and Kyrenia. 


Village Water Supplies 

65 village schemes were completed and 16 more were in progress 
at the end of the year. Each consists of water source, pipes from source 
to village, one or more storage tanks, and a system of public fountains 
in different parts of the village. The source, which is usually either 
a spring or a borehole, is frequently shared by two or more villages. 
In some of the larger villages provision is made for house to house 
connections. 


Some of the larger schemes serving groups of villages require 
long lengths of small diameter pipes. For example the Appidhes 
scheme which supplied 10 Paphos villages in 1953 and was extended 
to include 24 villages in 1954, has 99 miles of pipes up to 4” in diameter. 
The Ayios Ioannis-Salamiou-Kelokedhara scheme has 18 miles and 
the Skarinou-Ayios Theodhoros—Alaminos scheme 18 miles. 


Of the 627 villages in the island 57° now have satisfactory piped 
supplies, 18%, have piped installations requiring renewal or improve- 
ment, and 25% are still without piped water, 
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The most expensive scheme of the year was the Appidhes which 
cost £131,500 of which £82,000 was spent in 1952 and 1953 and the 
balance of £49,500in 1954. Total expenditure on village water supplies 
in 1954 was £270,700. | 
Gravity Irrigation 

The number of gravity irrigation schemes completed was 60. 
They command about 11,000 donums of which more than 3,500 can 


be irrigated in summer. At the end of the year work was proceeding 
on a further 14 schemes. 


The year’s programme included weir and groyne intakes for 
irrigation channels, masonry storage tanks, the improvement of many 
springs and the lining of twenty miles of channels in concrete or 
masonry. Work was started on two irrigation dams—one of concrete 
and masonry 60 feet high, and the other a small earth dam 1,700 feet 
long and 16 feet high. 


An interesting experimental scheme for improving groundwater 
conditions around Famagusta was almost complete at the end of the 
year. This consists of a dam to impound 30,000,000 gallons of water 
and a mile of tunnels. It is hoped that water caught in the reservoir 
will infiltrate through the tunnels into the aquifers and thus improve 
the quantity and quality of the ground water to the benefit of the 
groves and gardens in the vicinity. 


Expenditure on gravity irrigation in 1954 was approximately 
£132,500. 


Underground Water. . 


The drilling section of the Department of Water Development 
is largely occupied in sinking irrigation boreholes for private persons 
under a subsidised drilling scheme. It also sinks prospecting bore- 
holes for Government as well as irrigation, domestic water, and 
industrial boreholes for public bodies and commercial companies on a 
full cost basis. The benefits of perennial irrigation resulting from 
recent boreholes are clearly visible in the marked agricultural deve- 
lopment that is taking place in drilling areas. Where previously 
the summer landscape was bare and arid, citrus groves and vegetable 
gardens are being extended year by year and the agricultural economy 
of these districts is thereby greatly improved. 


A record total of 254 boreholes was sunk during the year and of 
these 162 were for irrigation, 11 for domestic water, 31 for prvepectns 
purposes, 15 for industry, and 35 for other miscellaneous uses. 
the boreholes drilled for water 69% produced more than 1,000 gallons 
per hour on test and are classified as ‘‘ successful’. The total tested 
output of all the year’s boreholes was 955,270 gallons per hour, 
sufficient to irrigate 11,000 donums in summer if pumped regularly 
at half the tested rate. Expenditure on drilling for water amounted to 
approximately £48,000 in 1954. 
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The large number of boreholes drilled in recent years has caused 
a proportional increase in pumping in the island generally, and in 
particular in the Morphou area, and in the peninsula between Fama- 
gusta and Larnaca. The increased agricultural production resulting 
from irrigation by the pumped water is of great economic value to 
the island and it is very important that the present pumping output 
should not only be maintained but that it should be increased from 
year to year where possible. The reserves of underground water, 
however, are not unlimited and so in developing irrigation from wells 
and boreholes, one must take care not to exhaust the aquifers by 
drawing off more water than can be replaced naturally each year from 
the rainfall. 


In the Morphou area there is so far no sign of any serious fall in 
the ground water table and further development can no doubt continue 
for a number of years. At the other end of the island, in the peninsula 
between Famagusta and Larnaca the position is not so hopeful and 
measurements from Government observation boreholes indicate that 
the limits of safe development are being approached and in some 
cases already exceeded. The area around Kokkini Trimithia is causing 
similar concern. 


A new hydrological service has been established chiefly for the 
purpose of studying the effect of pumping in the above places and of 
determining the: extent to which further development can proceed 


with safety. - 


Frnance 


Water development works are usually assisted by Government 
grants or loans, or by both grants and loans. ‘Towards the cost of 
gravity irrigation works the village contribution varies from 20% 
to 60% according to the type of work and the nature of the ownership 
of the water. Where the water is owned collectively as by the members 
of an Irrigation Division, the usual rate is 20% for spate irrigation and 
33-3% for perennial irrigation. In Irrigation Associations there is 
private ownership of water and the village share is usually higher than 
for a Division. Each case is considered on its merits with the result 
that the average village contribution over the past two years was 45% 
The village share of the cost of a scheme is usually raised by a loan 
from the Government Loan Commissioners at a low rate of interest. 
Occasionally it is paid partly or wholly in cash or in free labour. A 
borehole under the Subsidised Drilling scheme is carried out for a 
private person at a fixed price to him of £32. 10s. for the first borehole 
and the balance of the cost which, in 1954, has on the average amounted 
to about £95 is paid by Government. Private individuals requiring 
a second or third borehole are charged the actual cost in full including 
departmental charges. Municipal Corporations, Companies, etc., 
also usually pay the full cost and departmental charges. The new 
town water supply schemes are paid for in full by the respective 
Water Boards, which have raised the money by special loans from 
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Government. Village domestic water schemes are paid for half by 
Government and half by the village if no house-to-house connections 
are wanted. If there are house-to-house connections the extra cost 
is borne entirely by the village. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
A. Roads. 


The main roads, 932 miles in total length, of which 760 are bit 
menised, were maintained in good condition. With the exception 
of a bridge at M.P. 63 on the Nicosia—-Morphou road, which partially 
collapsed as a result of a severe flood in the area, there was no major 
damage to roads or bridges through floods or for other reasons. 


The more important new road works in hand during the year 
were :— 

(i) Bitumenising of Xeropotamos—Kithasi—Ayios Nikolaos—Mallia 
road at an estimated cost of £125,000. In addition to sur- 
facing, the road alignment is being greatly improved and many 
culverts and bridges are being widened to 18 ft. clear width. 
This year about 6 miles of road were bitumenised and it ss 
hoped to complete about 80% of the work by the end of 1955. 

(ii) The construction of a new road from the Saittas junction to 
Platres via Moniatis, estimated to cost £73,100, is proceeding 
well. The road when completed should. provide a faster 
route to Platres from the Limassol area. 

(iii) The widening and improving of the Nicosia—Xeros road was 
completed, except for the Peristerona and Akaki diversions. 
The total cost on completion of the whole project is estimated 
at £179,000 

(iv) Work on the bitumenising of the Nicosia—Agros (£130,000) and 
Ambelikou-Kambos (£62,000) roads continued satisfactorily. 

(v) A trunk road within Palouriotissa Improvement Board Area, 
comprising nearly 2,000 ft. of carriageway 30 ft. wide, with 
6 ft. wide footpaths on each side, was completed at a cost 
of £8,000. 

(vi) The reconstruction of the village road Kaimakli-Angastina— 
Engomi to secondary road standard 22 ft. wide, including 
a large number of culverts and bridges at an estimated cost 
of £110,000 was continued. 

(vii) Work continued on the Nicosia Airport diversion road of 
approximately 3 miles at an estimated cost of £35,000. It is 
expected that it will be completed in February, 1955. 

(viii) The Mousoulita bridge, consisting of 6 spans each of 21ft. 
and carrying a 10 ft. wide carriageway, and a bridge of two 
10 ft. spans on the Nicosia—Limassol road were completed. 

(ix) The widening of the Pedhieos bridge in Nicosia town was 
completed. A new roundabout of 80 ft. diameter and all 


eastern approach roads and foot-paths have-also been con- 
structed. 
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B. Busldings. 
The main items of building construction during the year which 
were completed or nearing completion were :— 


I. Hospitals. 
The third floor over the existing hospital has been practically - 
completed and partly occupied. Work proceeds on a new wing 
of four storeys as well as on the extensions for the X-Ray de- 
partment... 

Work on the new hospitals at Limassol and Famagusta is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. In the case of the latter, the patients’ 
wing will be completed and occupied in the Spring of 1955, and 
the present hospital will be demolished to make way for the 
new out-patients wing. 

The extension of the Kyperounda Sanatorium accommodating . 
24 beds has been completed. It is centrally heated with ceiling 
radiator panels. 

Work on Polis (Paphos) Hospital began in the Autumn, and the 
New Leper Farm at Larnaca is approaching completion. It 
will be occupied in the Spring of 1955. 

The new Quarantine Station at Larnaca has been completed. 


IT. Offices. 

Public Information Centre-——The construction of this fine 
building, with its multi-purpose hall, is making steady progress. 

Agricultural Laboratories.—Except for part of the equipment 
and furniture the building is now completed. 

Limassol Courts ——The conversion of the Girls Elementary 
School for use as the District Court is nearly finished. 

emi-permanent office accommodation.—Nearly 12,000 square 

feet of new floor space were made available in Nicosia during 
the last three and half months of the year. 


III. Police Stations. 


A fine new sub-police station in the Ayios Yiannis locality 
of Limassol was completed and occupied early in 1954. 

The new buildings for the Nicosia Fire Station near Paphos 
Gate were occupied early in the year. Those for Famagusta 
and Limassol are practically finished. 


C. Harbours. 


The Port Improvement Scheme at Famagusta has been completed, 
and the improvements include much increased storage accommodation 
and the bitumenising of the entire harbour area. 


In order to keep up to schedule with the works at the Limassol 
Harbour it was necessary to complete the sheet piling and some of the 
rubble protection before the beginning of the winter storms. This 
was successfully done, and although the incomplete work is still 
vulnerable, construction can continue throughout the winter. 
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On 7th December, 1954, a gale approaching from south-west 
produced rough seas together with intermittent heavy rains. As 
a result the sheet piling on the South Quay of the New Lighter Basin 
was ed. At the end of the year repairs were in hand. 


The reclamation behind the North Quay, and the filling in the East 
- Quay are largely complete. The rubble shelter-arm on the western 
side is also virtually complete. About 50%, of the heavy rubble 
protection on the exposed side of the harbour still remains to be placed 


and in all parts of the work, adjustments and finishings remain to be 
completed. 


The lighter basin has already been used on occasions when weather 
conditions prevented the use of Limassol pier, and an access road 
has been provided from the Customs area, so that handling can be 


diverted from the pier whenever stormy weather arises during the 
winter. 


Dredging has been carried out at Famagusta and Limassol Port 
Lighter Basin. 


D. Labour and Materials. 


There were no labour difficulties during the year ; materials were 
freely available and the year was one of satisfactory progress on 
engineering works. 

The number of workers employed was 2,366 and the wages paid 
were £392,572, Le. £174 per head. 


E. Paphos Earthquake. 


The whole of the reconstruction work originally contemplated 
was completed satisfactorily, and by the end of the year 1,358 panelled 
house frames were erected. 


In addition to this, work on 38 community centres was completed 
in Paphos District. 


Major repairs were also carried out to Government buildings 
damaged by the earthquakes in Ktima. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


PORTS AND FACILITIES 


Tue three main ports, in order of importance, are Famagusta, Limassol 
and Larnaca. 


Famagusta.—Vessels of up to 425 feet overall length, with a draft 
not exceeding 22 feet 6 inches, can enter the inner harbour and be 
berthed alongside the quay. A government tug assists shipping 
manoeuvring upon entry into and departure from the inner harbour. 
Storage accommodation, cranes, tractors and trolleys are sufficient to 
cope with ordinary trade requirements. Bunker coal and fresh water 
are available in limited quantities. Fuel oil is available from 5-ton tank 
lorries from Larnaca, by arrangement with the oil companies. Minor 
repairs to shipping can be undertaken. 


Limassol and Larnaca.—Ships anchor in the open roadstead some 
4 to § cables off the main jetty, and goods are transported to and from 
shore by means of lighters (20 to 40 tons capacity). Both these ports 
have sufficient storage accommodation, cranes, tractors and trolleys 
to cope with ordinary trade requirements. 


A lighter basin is under construction at Limassol. 


Karavostasi, Vassiliko-Ziyi, Latchi and Boghaz are mainly used for 
the export of minerals. Each has a pier and sufficient lighters to work 
ships at anchor in the open roadstead. In addition, Vassiliko has a 
loading pylon. 


Kyrenia and Paphos are minor ports with limited port facilities. 
There are no inland waterways. 


SHIPPING LINES AND FREQUENCY OF COMMUNICATION WITH 
OUTSIDE WORLD 


General cargo steamers of the “ British Conference Lines (Medi- 
terranean Section) ”’ called in turn at approximately weekly intervals 
from British ports via Mediterranean ports. Some of these steamers 
have accommodation for up to twelve passengers. 


The voyage between the United Kingdom and Cyprus takes between 
10 and 14 days. 


General cargo steamers of the following companies called at Cyprus 
at approximately half-monthly intervals on voyages between Northern 
European and Mediterranean ports ; some of the ships carry up to 
twelve passengers :— 

The Fred-Olsen Line (Norwegian) (itinerary includes London), 
The Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab Aktieselskab (Danish), 


The Royal Netherlands Steamship Company)(Dutch), 
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The Aktiebolaget Transmarin (Swedish), 

The Svenska Orient Line (Swedish), 

The Den Norske Middelhavslinje (Norwegian) itinerary (includes 
United Kingdom), 

The Deutsch Orient Line (German), 

The Deutsch Levant (German), 

The Atlas Levant Line (German), 

The Argo Nah-Ost Line (German), 

The Zim Israel Navigation Co. (Israeli) (itinerary includes 
United Kingdom), 


The Nord-Med Lines (Norwegian) itine (includes London), 
The Borchard Lines (British) (itinerary includes United Kingdom). 


The following shipping companies ran vessels in the passenger and 
cargo trade to Levant ports, including Cyprus (calling also at ports in 
Greece, Turkey Italy and France) and these vessels made regular calls 
at Cyprus ports every 7 to 22 days, according to itinerary schedules :— 

The Adriatica Societa Anonima di Navigazione (Italian) (itinerary 
includes Israel), 

The Hellenic Mediterranean Lines (Greek) (itinerary includes the 
Lebanon, Egypt, Greece, Italy and France), 


The Turkish Maritime Bank (Turkish) (itinerary includes Greece, 
Israel, ‘Turkey, Lebanon and Egypt), 


‘The Yugoslavenska Linijska Plovidba (Yugoslavian) (only cargo 
and limited number of passengers) (itineraries include 
Yugoslavia, Trieste, the Lebanon and Egypt), 


The Zim Israel Navigation Co. (Israeli) (itineraries include Israel, 
Malta, West African ports and U.S.A.), 


The Ignazio Messina & Co. (Italian) (passengers and freight) 
itineraries include Italy, France, Malta, Tripoli, Egypt, 
Israel and the Lebanon). 


Tankers, belonging to the British Tanker Co., the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Co. Ltd., the Standard-Vacuum Co. Ltd., the Eagle Oil 
and Shipping Co. Ltd., the Societa Anonima Maritima Petroli (Italian), 
and the Giro Pellegrino & Figlio (Italian), frequently called at Larnaca 
to discharge petroleum products. 


Cargo ships of several ether companies called irregularly (some 
nearly every month) at Cyprus ports, when sufficient inducement 
offered, on voyages calling at Mediterranean, Red Sea, Black Sea, 
Continental and U.S.A. ports. 


LOCAL SHIPPING 


A few schooners owned by Cypriots are used in the coastwise trade 
and the conveyance of goods to and from neighbouring countries. 
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STATISTICS OF SHIPS USING CYPRUS PORTS 


The following return shows the nationality, number and tonnage 
of steam vessels entered at Cyprus ports, during the year 1954 :— 


Nationality No. Tons 
British... - i 356 598,403 
Italian... “a ane 262 494,543 
Dutch _.... 22 eg 108 94,97! 
Israeli... ei dss 103 152,070 
Greek... - 7 99 197,419 
Swedish .. oh wi 83 126,538 
Norwegian rene 77 137,434 
Turkish .. aa ie 69 146,058 
German .. as te 59 82,048 
Danish... as - 48 67,211 
Yugoslavian i aa! ‘45 66,454 
Panamanian si - 30 90,694 
Egyptian .. és iis 24 44,795 
Other... 130 219,618 

Total .. ‘a 1,493 2,518,256 

Passengers : 


13,815 passengers arrived in Cyprus by sea and 19,012 left by sea. 
Freight carried : 


Approximately 566,000 gross tons of cargo were landed and 
1,216,000 gross tons exported during 1954. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The 760 miles of asphalted main highways of Cyprus provide all- 
weather communication between the towns and many of the bigger 
villages. A network of over 2,000 miles of subsidiary roads, with few 
exceptions passable all the year round, connects most of the smaller 
places. 


_Every village of any size is linked with its market town by one or 
more public transport vehicles stationed in the village ; these vehicles 
leave for town in the early morning and return in the afternoon or 
evening. Frequent bus and taxi services serve the main centres of 


population. 


Motoring conditions are good and up-to-date service stations have 
been erected. Touring is agreeable throughout the year except at high 
summer on the plains ; the mountain roads command some of the most 
magnificent scenery in the Mediterranean. 


The number of motor vehicles of all types which were licensed on 
31st December, 1954, was 18,369 of which 6,919 were private cars, 
3994 motor cycles and 1,506 tractors. 
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AIR SERVICES 


Air traffic in Cyprus continued to show a substantial increase in 
1954. Nine scheduled airlines and twenty non-scheduled operators 
carried the record number of 94,542 passengers through the airport 
at Nicosia. ‘This represented an increase of 34% over 1953. Scheduled 
aircraft movements increased by 74% and non-scheduled movements 
by 39%. | 





1953 1954 
————— | 
Inwards Outwards Inwards Outwards 
Scheduled services -. 1,939 1,937 2,082 2,082 
Non-scheduled services. . 843 841s, 171 1,172 
Local flights* .. - 948 947 422 422 
Total... ..  .. 35730 35725 3,675 3,676 





®* Local flights were conducted mainly by Cyprus Airways for training 
purposes, This scheme was completed early in 1954, 


Embarked Disembarked Transit 
1953. 1954 +° 
28.799 
33,520 | +23} 17,909 , 28,799 + 
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! 
1953 | 1954 |+% | 1953 
| 








| 
Passengers | 25,519 | 32,223 | +26; 27,174 











Freight 


(kilos) ..|25§7,242 |228,201 | —11/237,659 | 311,232 | + 30! §89,017 | 940,628 <= 
as ee Se Ge PR A Fa Dele 
Mail (kilos)! 55,029 | 61,829 : 1a 72,131 | 85,169 . +18 94,125 | 107,267 


t 
I 
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Plans were completed in 1954 for a large scale development of 
Nicosia Airpoit. These include the extension: of the main runway 
to 8,000 feet and the reconstruction and extension of the subsidiary 
runway to at least 5,700 fect, the extension of the civil terminal area 
and aircraft parking spaces, the construction of an enlarged airport 
terminal building and the installation of a new airfield lighting scheme. 
A new by-pass was constructed on the Nicosia~Morphou road during 
1954 to carry road trafic round the airfield. 


During the year Cyprus Airways extended their Persian Gulf 
service from Bahrein to Doha in the Qatar peninsula and B.O.A.C. 
re-routed one of their eastern services to include a stop at Abadan. 


Approximately 3,000 Jewish migrants passed through Nicosia on 
their way to Israel. | 
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Nine scheduled airlines and twenty non-scheduled operators carried 
the record number of 94,542 passengers through Nicosia Airport. 
The scheduled airlines were :— 

Cyprus Airways, B.O.A.C., B.E.A. (in conjunction with 
Cyprus Airways), Skyways, Greek National Airlines, Turkish 
State Airlines, Middle East Airlines, Air Liban and El Al. They 
provided frequent and regular services to Abadan, Adana, Ankara, 
Athens, Bahrein, Bangkok, Basra, Beirut, Benghazi, Bombay, 
Cairo, Colombo, ‘Damascus, Doha, Frankfurt, Haifa, Hong Kong, 
Istanbul, Karachi, Khartoum, Kuweit, London, Malta, Port 
Sudan, Rangoon, Rhodes, Rome, Singapore, Tel Aviv, Tripoli 
(Lybia) and Wadi Halfa. 


POSTS 


The Cyprus Post Office handled more than 28,000,000 articles ; 
this figure is approximately 9% larger than the 1953 figure : 


1953 1954 

Letters a6 e .. 16,578,478 18,037,000 

Postcards . ee 296,911 320,000 
Printed Papers, ‘Commercial 

Papers, Samples o oss 8,313,011 9,100,000 

Registered Articles = es 427,435 480,000 

Parcels... ite 7 122,281 131,300 

25,738,116 28,068, 300 








There were 21 main Post Offices including the five summer offices 
at Troodos, Platres, Pedhoulas, Prodhromos and Kakopetria and 701 
Postal Agencies. Motor mail services are run daily—some twice daily 
—between the main towns. ‘here are branch services to the villages 
by motor, bicycle or animal. The mileage covered in the carriage of 
mails during 1954 was approximately 1,008,000 as compared with 

1,005,000 in 1953. 

Two main Post Offices at Lapithos and Kakopetria (the latter for 
the summer season only) were established during the year. 

The number of wireless receiving licences issued or renewed during 


the year was 51,946 (including 966 issued free of charge) as compared 
with 26,919 issued in 1953, an increase of about 93% over the 1953 


figure. 


There were also issued :— 1953 1954 
Wireless Dealers Licences .. 175 355 
Merchant Shipping Wireless licences 4 4 
Amateurs Wireless Licences 12 8 


Wireless Receiving ‘ Hellschreiber ” 
Licence .. - es ais I I 
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TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES 


A comprehensive telephone network, operated during 1954 by 
Cable and Wireless Limited but now taken over. by the newly established 
Cyprus Inland Telecommunications Authority, connects the six 
main towns and 121 villages. Modern automatic telephone exchanges 
have been installed and are already operating in Nicosia, Limassol, 
Famagusta and Kyrenia. 


The radio telephone service to the United Kingdom, most European 
countries, the United States, Canada, Israel, and Egypt was extended 
to Turkey. 


Cable and Wireless Limited maintains telegraph cables between 
Larnaca and Alexandria and Larnaca and Haifa. ‘There are internal 
telegraphs (now taken over by the new Authority) between the six 
towns and 16 of the larger villages. During the summer season most 
of the mountain resorts are also connected. ‘Telegraphic communi- 
cation with ships at sea is possible. 


The Forest Department has its own telephone network which serves 
a number of isolated villages. 


Chapter 12: Government Information 
Services. 


In July, 1954, the Department of Information Services was set up 
and a Director was appointed on the 1st of September. Incorporated 
in the new Department are the Cyprus Broadcasting Service, the Press 
Office (formerly the Public Information Office) and the Tourist 
Development Office (formerly the Department of Touring). 


BROADCASTING. 
The Cyprus Broadcasting Service completed its:first year of broad- 
casting. 
The Service provides programmes in English, Greek and Turkish 
as follows (all times G.M.T.) :— 


Monday Greek 1500-2100 hours. 
Tuesday Turkish 1500-2100 ,, - 
Wednesday Greek 1500-2100 __,, 
Thursday English 1500-2100 __,, 
Friday Turkish 1500-2100, 
Saturday Greek 1500-2100 _,, 
Greek/Turkish O700-I100__—,, 
monday { Englizh 1500-2100 _,, 


World news and local news from Cyprus is broadcast daily in all 
three languages beginning at 17.00 hours G.M.T. Good coverage is 
provided for 85% of the island. The remaining 15%, being on the 
western side of the Troodos Range, does not get a reliable signal, 
particularly after dark when C.B.S. has to compete with strong 
signals from the Continent. Steps are being taken to remedy this 
drawback. 


An analysis of the programme output gives the following figures, 
as percentages of each language’s total broadcast time :— 


English Greek Turkish 
London Transcription Service 


Programmes .. be -. 43.6 0.8 nil. 
Commercial Gramophone 

Records - ws .. 32.8 62.0 58.5 
C.B.S. recordings aes ss 4.3 14.5 11.6 
Live broadcasts .. in se 4.3 11.2 15.2 
Outside broadcasts ~ Fee 1.8 2.1 0.5 
News bs a be se  23e2 9.4 ° 14.2 


100 100 100 
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An analysis of the programme sources gives the following picture : 
English Greek Turkish 


Music .... ..  §0.0 68.5 65.0 
Drama... - eo, “EBAE 4.1 4.1 
Talks 5 as a 7.8 5-3 6.9 
Features .. 7” .. ILO 11.5 8.0 
Religion .. oe a 5-9 1.2 1.2 
News in i ve <132 9.4 14.2 
100 100 100 
Division of the broadcast hours between the languages is as follows : 
English = si se .. 27.4 
Greek a 7 ne .. 43-5 
Turkish - a dts .. 28.6 
Armenian .. os ac ve. O.5 
100 


Increased emphasis has been placed on presenting programmes 
originated by the people of Cyprus, on broadcasting performances by 
Cypriots, and on producing programmes with a direct appeal to Cypriot 
audience. With limited staff and facilities every cffort has been made 
to cover events of local interest such as the Platres Festival, the Limassol 
Carnivals, the International Camp-fire at Athalassa and the Kataklismos 
at Larnaca,—to name only afew. The Platres Festival was a major 
operation requiring unprecedented innovations such as a radio link, 
and involving 714 man hours of effort to produce 77 minutes of 
broadcast. 


In the realm of music there has been a big increase in the number 
of performances by local artists: during the year 30 Cypriot artists 
and 15 choirs (mostly schools) contributed to the programmes. 


In May the News Section succeeded in establishing local cor- 
respondents in all the main towns. Since then the quantity of local 
news has increased and as the year progressed there was a steady 
increase in the quality of reporting. ‘The percentage of local news 
stands at about 45%. 


PRESS OFFICE. 


The main activities of the Press Office consisted in the provision of 
material for publication in the press, the publication of magazines and 
pamphlets, the showing of films in villages and schools and the 
furnishing of information to local and foreign correspondents, visitors 
and the general public. 


Most of the material supplied to the local press consisted of a large 
number of communiqués through which the public was kept informed 
of the policies, problems and achievements of the various Government 
Departments. During the year the Press Office released nearly 2,000 
such communiqu és to the press. 
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The Department’s monthly magazine, the ‘‘ Cyprus Review ”, has 
been considerably improved and helps to disseminate information on 
Cyprus not only in the Island itself and the United Kingdom but also 
in such countries as Australia and Canada, Greece and Egypt, the 
United States and Turkey. 


Under the title “‘ Facts about Cyprus Today ” a new booklet was 
published as an attempt to portray in statistacs the vast progress achieved 
by the Colony in practically every field—public health, water develop- 
ment, agriculture, trade and industry. A new and up-to-date version 
of “ Opportunity and Enterprise ’’ was produced again for the British 
Industries Fair. 


With Cyprus so much in the news a large number of journalists 
from the United Kingdom, France, Greece, ‘Turkey, Egypt, the United 
States, Israel, Canada, Switzerland and Sweden visited the Island and 
the Press Office had a busy time providing facilities, answering questions 
and arranging interviews with people of every shade of political opinion. 
Altogether more than 60 journalists from abroad and 8 Members of 
Parliament were met and _ given information and _ assistance. 
Information on a variety of subjects was also supplied at the request 
of several overseas publications. 


The films and photographs section produced and processed a large 
quantity of photographs for various Government Departments as well 
as for the foreign press ; it continued to lend films to various bodies 
and organizations and the three mobile cinema units gave over 700 free 
shows to school and village audiences estimated at 115,000. 


At the end of the year there were over 50 newspapers and periodicals 
published in Cyprus in English, Greek or Turkish. Circulations are, 
however, small—the highest is 13,000—and some of the papers listed 
below made only fleeting appearances during the year. 


DAILIES 
English : 


Cyprus Mail 


Greek : 
Eleftheria Neos Democratis 
Embros Phos 
Ethnos 


Turkish : 
Halkin Sei Hur Soz 
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WEEKLIES 
English : | 
Cyprus Gazette (official) 
Greek : 
Alithia Ecclestastikon Vima 
Anexartitos Kypriaki 
Athlitismos Kypros 
Athhitiki - Latkon Vima 
Chronos Parateritis 
Drasts Phont ton Agroton 
Ephimeris Protevousa 
Ergatikt Phont Psychica Nea 
Turkish : 
Bozkurt Koylu 
MONTHLIES 
English : 
Countryman Cyprus Review 
Cyprus Medical Fournal Leader 
English-Greek : 





Cyprus Chamber of Commerce Journal 
Cyprus Trade Journal 


Phacos 

Greek : 
Agrotikt Ergatitka Nea 
Agrotts Kypriaka Grammata 
Apostolos Varnavas Kypriaki Epitheorists 
Ellinitkt Kypros Morphosts 

Turkish : 
Renchber 


QUARTERLIES 


Co-operation tin Cyprus (English, Greek and ‘Turkish) 
Mathittki Estia (Greek) 


HALF-YEARLY 
Forest Treasures (English, Greek and ‘Turkish) 


TOURING 


In spite of the generally exaggerated reports in the international 
press on the political situation 1954 proved a good year for tourist 
traffic with an increase of 5,795 visitors over the previous year. The 
traffic from Egypt to the summer resorts in the hills was, however, 
below expectations considering the abolition of holiday travel res- 
trictions by the Egyptian Government. The main difficulty of 
prospective visitors from Egypt was non-availability of sterling. 
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(Egyptians and residents of Egypt in general had to pay from 7-8% 
for the purchase of sterling and that was in addition to the 10% tax 
imposed by the Egyptian Government on amounts exported for holiday 
travel). 


The following table shows the arrivals of visitors and immigrants 
to Cyprus during 1954 by country of origin : 


United Kingdom Ne = .. 14,532 
Egypt .. 4 ai te .. 3,565 
U.S.A. .. Se = = .. 3,081 
Israel .. 2s ae is -. 1,539 
Greece .. es Bea te .. 1,492 
Lebanon Si et - .. 1,297 
Turkey sg os = .. 1,OIg 
Saudi Arabia .. 2s o - 482 
Jordan .. ie cs aa 2% 447 
Germany zs ee ae .3 391 
Iraq... aid - ~ sth 356 
France .. rr a he os 350 
Sudan .. ns “2 ae is 333 
Italy .. av se a - 268 
Syria... = cs a - 224 
Netherlands... - bs i 162 
Switzerland... = “ia a3 121 
Miscellaneous .. .. = .. 3,096 





Total. . Pe bs -» 32,755 





In addition to the above 21,207 members of Her Majesty’s Forces 
from the Canal Zone spent their summer leave in Cyprus, while 
48,977 persons visited Cyprus in transit as against 29,797 In 1953. 


The hotels guide for 1954 was prepared and 30,000 copies were 
distributed. 5,500 copies of the Cyprus Calendar were also distributed 
to air and steamship companies, travel agencies, hotels, clubs, embassies, 
consulates, universities, the press and individuals. A new tourist 
booklet, a poster map and two posters were produced. Newspaper 
advertising on a modest scale was undertaken in Egypt and England. 
All journalists and writers who called at the Tourist Development 
Office were given assistance, information and photographs to illustrate 
their articles on Cyprus. 


The 2oth Century Fox were assisted in the production of a short 
film in cinemascope depicting life in Cyprus with special emphasis on 
its tourist attractions. Similarly the B.B.C. television Unit were 
offered every facility in filming a forty-five minute television feature. 


Several hundreds of enquiries from abroad were individually 
answered. Over 8,400 visitors called at the Tourist Information 
Bureaux in Nicosia, Famagusta, Limassol and Platres, and were given 
information and advice on sightseeing, shopping, transport, etc. 
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Uniformed receptionists met practically all incoming aircraft and 
offered information and assistance to visitors in connection with 
transport, hotel accommodation, touring, etc. 


Close liaison and co-operation with the International Union of 
Official Travel Organizations, Travel Agencies, Air and Steamship 
Companies and hoteliers was maintained. 


Seven Cruisers carrying tourists visited Cyprus and a display of 
Cypriot dances and local traditional costumes was arranged on board 
the s/s Oronsay. 


The Cyprus Tourist Development Office participated in the Organi- 
zation of the Platres Festival and the Famagusta Arts and Crafts Show. 
It was also responsible for a display of photographs and local arts and 
crafts at the Cyprus Fair. 


116 hotels were licensed during the year. Eleven new hotels were 
added to the existing establishments bringing the hotel accommodation 
now available to :— 


2 de luxe class hotels providing 392 beds 





15 1st class hotels providing 1,003 ,, 
31 and ,, 4, r 1,051 ,, 
27 3rd 5, os 585», 
36 4th 99 9” 9 765 ” 
I 5th 9 99 99 10 99 
4 Camp hotels - 278 ,, 
116 providing 4,084 beds 


Two new hotels in Nicosia (30 and 50 rooms) were nearing 
completion towards the end of the year under review. 


Hotels were regularly inspected and control through the Hotels 
Law and Regulations proved effective. Minor complaints from 
visitors were individually investigated and satisfactorily dealt with. 
Hotel charges continue to be amongst the cheapest in the Middle East. 
The charge for full board (bed, breakfast, lunch, dinner and bath) at 
first class hotels ranged from 25s. to 39s. 


Several letters of appreciation for services rendered were received. 


Chapter 13: Archaeological Activities 


EXCAVATION AND DISCOVERIES. 
THE joint exploration of the Bronze Age town site at Engomi was 
carried forward in further excavations by both ‘participants. 
Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer’s French Mission devoted an autumn season 
to the tracing of the town wall on the west side (it has now been traced 
throughout the perimeter except on the east). At the central point 
where one of the east-west streets reaches it an entrance gate of dog-leg 
plan was found. Evidence was secured that this section of the wall 
was mainly used in the last phase of the town before its abandonment 
in the eleventh century B.c. The Department of Antiquities carried 
out supplementary investigations in the area adjoining the north wall. 
Here the early walls previously noticed were found to belong to an 
isolated fort of the sixteenth century B.c., which may have owed its 
origin to the invasion of Cyprus at the time of the Hyksos migration. 
Early in the fourteenth century the remains of the dismantled fort were 
overlaid by a large agglomeration of domestic quarters and workshops. 
Its destruction in some disaster and subsequent repair were followed 
in the thirteenth century by the construction of the adjoining section 
of the town wall. Excavation at the point where the modern road 
crossed the wall (it has been diverted outside the site) revealed the north 
entrance gate of the town, in the line of the single north-south street. 


The St. Andrews University and Liverpool Museum’s expedition 
was mainly occupied with study of the results of its previous excava- 
tions at Kouklia (Old Paphos). Some supplementary investigations 
confirmed the existence of a city gate flanked by twin towers, to the 
west of the siege mound. 

In a further campaign on behalf of the French Commission des 
Fouilles Professor J. Bérard excavated several more chamber tombs 
in the Iskender cemetery at Paphos, which produced a useful 
supplementary series of Geometric pottery. 

The Pennsylvania University Museum expedition wound-up its 
excavations in the Curium area, which were started some 20 years 
previously. Work was limited to re-examination of the sites previ- 
ously excavated and study of the finds in preparation for publication of 
a full account of the results obtained. At the theatre some supple- 
mentary excavations were undertaken designed to establish the limits 
and character of the original Hellenistic building. Curium House 
built by the late G. H. McFadden as the expedition’s headquarters 
and bequeathed to the Government, is being maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities ready for use by future excavators in the area, 
thanks to the expedition’s generous gift of its furniture and equipment. 


The Curium Expedition made possible a supplementary campaign 
in the Neolithic settlement of Sotira by Dr. P. Dikaios, who had 
previously excavated there under the joint auspices of the Expedition 
and the Department of Antiquities in 1947 and 1951. 12 burials were 
found close to one of the dwellings and several of the skulls wer: 
recovered in measurable condition. 
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On the Palaeokastra headland below Peyia village the Department 
carried out a trial excavation in a settlement of the thirteenth century 
B.C., enclosed by a wall of boulder and rubble construction like that 
at Engomi. 

At Salamis, the Department selected for the first campaign of a 
three-year programme the ‘ Marble Forum”’, where preliminary 
clearance had been carried out in 1952 and 1953. The great mound 
of sand was removed from the centre of the colonnaded court, which 
new inscriptions confirm formed part of the Gymnasium of the Classical 
city. In clearing the east portico and the areas adjoining it a series of 
marble statues of the second century A.n. was found ; a large nude 
Apollo with a fine head, a winged Nemesis and smaller figures of Zeus 
and Asclepius, the last three all headless. The discovery of water 
tanks in two rooms adjoining the east portico suggests that after a 
period of abandonment, the Gymnasium, or part of it, was rebuilt 
to serve as a bathing establishment of the Christian city. It was in 
this restoration that the existing marble columns were introduced. 


The excavation of the basilican churches at Ayios Georghios near 
Peyia was continued by the Department. At the largest a spacious 
baptistery was found to the west of the atrium. The rectangular 
area round the font retains its mosaic pavement of elaborate interlaced 
designs, conforming with late fifth century examples found at Antioch. 
At Karavas clearance work undertaken by the Kyrenia See revealed 
features of a large early Christian basilica under-lying the Byzantine 
church in the monastery of Akheiropiitou. 


MUSEUMS. 


The division of the Curium expedition’s finds brought some notable 
additions to the Cyprus Museum. A considerable proportion will 
remain at Curium House. Apart from material from the Department’s 
excavations, the Cyprus Museum acquired a valuable gold pendant 
in the form of a pomegranate dating from the thirteenth century B.c., 
an Iron Age amphora with a figured zone, and a hoard of 14 gold coins 
of Byzantine Emperors of the fifth century. More storage cases were 
installed to cope with the increasing number of new acquisitions, 
especially the contents of tombs accidentally discovered. In the new 
medieval annexe installation of partitions and display cases was 
completed. : 


The Larnaca Museum acquired a fourth century B.c. marble 
inscription in Greck and Phoenician which refers to a previously 
unknown sanctuary of Asclepius and Hygieia in the area of Citium. 
New temporary accommodation for the Paphos Museum, which was 
rendered homeless in the 1953 earthquake, has been made ready in 
the disused Turkish bath in Ktima. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


_ Monuments in Government charge repaired during the year 
included the Koumarjilar Khan and the Famagusta Gate in Nicosia 
and, in Famagusta, the church of St.;Anne and the Turkish houses 
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in which the local Museum is being installed. A further section of 
the walls of Nicosia was repaired with the help of the Municipality. 
At Kyrenia Castle works on the west and north ranges brought the 
improvements undertaken with a Colonial Pevelopment and Welfare 
grant near to completion. 


In the former Cathedral of Famagusta the glazing of the upper 
windows was completed for the Evcaf Department. The cost of 
repairs to the Kanakaria church and Stavrovouni Monastery was 
shared with the Archbishopric and the monastery respectively, and the 
repair of churches at Asinou, Kakopetria, Karavas and Kiti was under- 
taken by the church authorities concerned under supervision by the 
Department of Antiquities. 


Earthquake damage to the Royal Manor at Kouklia was made good 
and a good start was made with the repair of churches which had 
suffered, the Government and the church authorities sharing the cost. 
The extensive programme of work at Khrysoroyiatissa monastery was 
nearly completed and good progress was made at the churches of Kato 
Paphos (Khrysopolitissa), Emba and Khlorakas. 


In Famagusta the special improvement programme entered its 
second year. The road serving St. George of the Greeks was asphalted 
by the Municipality with Government aid and the acquired areas to 
the west were walled in. Circulation facilities were provided for 
visitors in the Ravelin and a custodian’s office constructed at the 
Citadel. 


PART III 





Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Cyprus is the third largest island in the Mediterranean. It is 240 
miles north of Egypt, 60 miles west of Syria and 40 miles south of 
Turkey. Its area is 3,572 square miles, less than half that of Wales. 
The greatest length from east to west is 140 miles and the greatest 
breadth from north to south 60 miles. The coastline is indented 
and rocky, with long, sandy beaches. The north coast is bordered 
by a steep, narrow belt of limestone mountains, rising to more than 
3,000 feet. In the south-west an extensive mountain massif, covered 
with pine, dwarf oak, cypress and cedar, culminates in the 6,400-feet 
peak of Mount Olympus (Troodos). Between these ranges lies the 
broad, fertile plain of the Mesaoria. 


The climate of Cyprus is most beneficial and the death rate is one 
of the lowest in the world. The winter is mild and invigorating and 
on the plains and coastal belt the temperature rarely falls below 
freezing point ; the southern mountains, however, are usually snow- 
covered for several weeks. 


In summer it is hot and dry on the plains and humid on the sea- 
shore, while the climate on the hills inland—a favoured resort for 
people seeking escape from the heat of the Middle East—is equable 
and bracing. The rainy season lasts from October to March, but the 
fall phi heavy and there are few days in the year when the sun does 
not shine. 


Chapter 2: History 


RECENT research has carried the history of Cyprus back to the early 
Neolithic Age, around 3700 B.c., when the Island seems to have been 
first settled by an enterprising people whose origins are obscure. 
These Neolithic Cypriots were of a short-headed, stocky type distinct 
from any known contemporaries on the neighbouring mainland. 
They used implements and vessels of stone, dwelt in riverside settle- 
ments of circular huts, living on the produce of the land they farmed. 
Before metal was introduced pottery, frequently adorned with painted 
decoration of great individuality, was in general use. 


The adoption of bronze for implements and weapons, about 
2500 B.C., coincided with the appearance of the ox, the plough and 
a plain red pottery, suggestive of Anatolian origin, of which large 
quantities have been found in rock-cut tombs of the period. It may 
well be that immigrants from Anatolia first exploited the Island's 
copper resources. By the Late Bronze Age (1600-1050 B.c.) these 
had focussed neighbouring attention on the Island, which prospered 
as a commercial and cultural link between East and West. Under 
the name Alasia it is recorded among the tributarics of Egypt from the 
time of Thotmes III, but it remained open to traders and settlers 
from the Mycenaean Empire. On the disruption of that Empire, 
Achaean colonies established themselves in settlements founded, 
according to legend, by heroes returning from the Trojan war and 
brought with them their Greek language and religion, perhaps by way 
of the coast of Asia Minor. 


In the late eighth century B.c., by which time Phoenician enterprise 
had renewed early ties with the Syrian coast, the Island was divided 
into a series of independent kingdoms, tributaries of the Assyrian 
Empire. It was conquered by the Egyptians in the sixth century B.c. 
and held until 525 B.c., when, retaining its petty kingdoms, it became 
absorbed into the Persian Empire. In 499/8 B.c. a revolt to assist 
the Greeks of Ionia in their struggle against Persia was suppressed. 
Later, Evagoras of Salamis, having made himself master of almost 
the whole of Cyprus (391 B.c.), raised the Island to a position of virtual 
independence. Honoured and intermittently aided by Athens, 
Evagoras even seized cities on the Syrian coast. But a punitive expe- 
dition forced him to give up all the cities of Cyprus and he remained 
King of Salamis alone and a tributary of Persia. It remained for 
Alexander the Great to liberate the Island (333 B.c.). At the division 
of his Empire, Cyprus passed to the Ptolemaic kingdom of Egypt ; 
it became a Roman province in 58 B.c., was early converted to Christi- 
anity and on the partition of the Roman Empire fell under the rule 
of the Byzantine Emperor. 


For 300 years from the middle of the seventh century Cyprus lay, 
in the words of a contemporary English visitor, ‘“‘ betwixt Greeks and 
Saracens,” ravaged by one Arab raid after another. In 965 Nicephoros 
If Phocas re-established Byzantine, rule, which endured for another 
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200 years, a period marked by much church-building and, by more 
than one insurrection. 


In 1185 Isaac Comnenos, a relative of the reigning Emperor of 
Byzantium, usurped the governorship of Cyprus and maintained his 
independence until 1191, when his rule was brought to an end by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, who was on his way eastwards to take part in 
the Third Crusade. Richard occupied the Island to avenge wrongs 
done to members of his following by Isaac, but after a few months sold 
it to the Knights Templar. They, in turn finding its occupation 
burdensome, transferred it, at Richard’s wish, to Guy de Lusignan, 
the dispossessed King of Jerusalem. Thereafter kings of the house 
of Lusignan ruled the Island until 1489, although from 1373 to 1464 
the Genoese Republic held Famagusta and exercised suzerainty over 
a part of the country. 


The 300 years of Frankish rule were a great epoch in the varied 
history of Cyprus. The little kingdom played a distinguished part 
in several aspects of medieval civilisation. Its constitution, inherited 
from the Kingdom of Jerusalem, was the model of that of the medieval 
feudal state ; but, with that conservatism which characterised the 
Island throughout its history, it retained the ‘‘ Assizes of Jerusalem ”’ 
long after they had been outmoded. In the abbey of Bellapais, 
and in the cathedrals of Nicosia and Famagusta, it could boast 
examples of Gothic architecture without equal in the Levant. But 
such achievements required the introduction of an alien nobility 
and the ruthless subjugation of the Greek church to a Latin hierarchy. 
And if the poverty and oppression of the peasantry were no worse 
than in medieval Europe, in Cyprus they were longer endured. 


The fall of Acre in 1291 left Cyprus the outpost of Christendom 
in the Levant. Profiting by the influx of the Franks driven from the 
mainland and prospering by the diversion of the Syrian trade to its 
ports, Cyprus was able briefly to carry the struggle back into enemy 
territory. Under Peter I, Alexandria was sacked and Adalia and 
Korykos on the Turkish coast were occupied. But the Black Death 
and later plagues, the Genoese invasion of 1373 and devastating 
Mameluke raids, culminating in the rout of the Cypriot forces and the 
capture of King Janus in 1426, marked stages in a progressive decline 
which laid the Island open to the intrigues of Western powers and to 
the threat of a Turkish invasion. 


In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, which held it until 
it was won by the Turks in 1571, in the sultanate of Selim II. The 
Venetian administration, elaborate but often inefficient and corrupt, 
laboured under the excessive control exercised by the Signory, which 
spent on it little more than one-third of the revenue it drew from the 
Island. The population increased to some 200,000, but the former 
prosperity did not return. 

The Turkish conquest was welcomed by many Cypriots, parti- 
cularly as the liquidation of the Latin church ensued. Serfdom 
disappeared, the Orthodox Archbishopric was restored, after havir 
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been in abeyance since about 1275, and the Christian population was 
granted a large measure of freedom. ‘The power and authority which 
- passed into the archbishop’s hands were particularly significant. The 
original cause which brought the Orthodox prelates out of their pre- 
vious obscurity was the desire of the central government at Con- 
stantinople to devise some check upon its extortionate and not always 
submissive local officers ; but as time went on the church acquired 
so much influence that the Turks became alarmed. In 1821, the 
archbishop, bishops and leading personages of the Orthodox com- 
munity were arrested and executed on the charge of conspiring with 
the insurgents in Greece, then struggling for their independence. 


The overdue reforms of Sultan Mahmud and his successors (1838, 
1839 and 1856) in several instances remained a dead letter and the 
injustice which derived from courts where, in most cases, no Christian 
testimony was accepted, was mitigated only by the pre-eminence of 
the Greek population in trade and agriculture. The retention in the 
Imperial Treasury of the greater part of the revenue (87% in 1867) 
explains the neglect of public works and improvements. 


In 1878, in exchange for a promise to assist Turkey against Russian 
encroachment on her eastern provinces, the Island passed under the 
administration of Great Britain, although nominally it was still Ottoman 
territory and its inhabitants Ottoman subjects. 


Payments of Cyprus revenue were now made to the British 
Treasury where they were applied towards the extinction of a Turkish 
debt charge. These contributions, originally fixed at {£92,000 a year, 
were in part remitted in lean years and were later reduced until in 
1927 they were abolished. 


The establishment of impartial courts and attention to social services 
steadily raised the condition of the people, who by degrees began to 
have a share in local and central government through elected repre- 
sentatives. But while the tenure of the British administration re- 
mained uncertain the Island attracted little foreign capital. 


On the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, Cyprus was annexed 
to the British Crown. The annexation was recognised by Greece 
and Turkey under the Treaty of Lausanne and in 1925 Cyprus became 
a Crown Colony. 


The movement among the Greek population for the union (Enosis) 
of Cyprus with Greece has been a constant feature of local political 
life in the British period. In 1915 Britain offered Cyprus to Greece 
on condition that Greece went forthwith to the aid of Serbia. Greece 
declined the offer, which subsequently lapsed. In October, 1931, 
the Enosis movement led to widespread disturbances. The remedial 
measures taken included the abolition of the Legislative Council. 


The years preceding the second world war were marked by a steady 
increase in the Island’s trade and industry and by the expansion of 
the Government’s social and other services. Increasing prosperity 
since the war, with buoyant revenues, has accelerated this development 
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of all services, and this process has been given added momentum by 
the grants provided by the United Kingdom under the Colonial Deve- 
lopment and Welfare Act. The transfer to Cyprus of the Middle 
East Headquarters towards the end of the year has become a distinct 
ingredient, of much potential importance, to the Island’s economic life. 


The Greek Government’s action in taking the question of “ self- 
determination ”’ for Cyprus to the United Nations and Her Majesty’s 
Government’s announcement on July 28th that it was intended to 
introduce a constitution as a first step towards self-government gave 
an added impetus to local political activities which culminated in 
demonstrations and disturbances in December when the news of 
the decision of the United Nations General Assembly not to discuss 
the Cyprus issue was received. The growth of communism has 
influenced the trade unions and aggravated the Enosis movement. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Four years after the occupation of Cyprus, by Great Britain, in 1882, 
a constitution embracing the elective principle was adopted. An 
Executive Council to advise the High Commissioner and a Legislative 
Council were set up. The Legislature consisted of six official non- 
elected members and twelve elected members, three of whom were 
elected by the Turkish inhabitants and nine by the non-Turkish, 
with the High Commissioner as President. In 1925, when the Island 
became a Crown Colony, the Legislative Council was enlarged by the 
addition of three officially nominated members and three elected 
members. 


After the disturbances of 1931 arising out of the movement for 
union with Greece, the Government was reconstituted without a 
Legislative Council, and the legislative authority, subject to the power 
of His Majesty to disallow local legislation or to legislate for the Colony 
by Order in Council, was entrusted to the Governor. The Executive 
Council was retained. The function of the Council, which at present 
includes four official members and three non-official members (two 
Greeks and one Turk) appointed by the Governor, is to advise the 
Governor on new legislation, on the exercise of the powers reposed 
in the Governor in Council under existing laws, and on major policy. 


The affairs of the villages, which number 617 (excluding the ten 
rural municipalities), are managed by Village Commissions appointed 
by the Governor. Each Village Commission consists of a Mukhtar 
(headman), who acts as president, and four Azas (elders). In villages 
with a mixed population of Greeks and Turks a separate Commission 
is appointed for each community when it numbers 30 or more. 


The work of the Mukhtar, with the advice and assistance of the 
Azas, is to keep the peace and, as the local representative of the Govern- 
ment, to assist in the work of administration ; to register births and 
deaths ; to issue certificates of ownership of animals ; to conduct 
sales of immovable property in execution of judgment or mortgage 
debts ; to supervise rural constables (appointed for the protection of 
crops and animals) ; to estimate, or appoint arbitrators to estimate, 
damage or destruction to agricultural property for the purpose of 
assessing compensation ; to supervise and manage the schools in the 
village subject to the directions of the Education Department, and to 
assess the ability of the inhabitants of the village to contribute 
towards them. (The salaries of the teachers are paid by the Edu- 
cation Department). 


In those villages (the majority) to which the Public Health (Villages) 
Law has been applied, Village Commissions have the additional task 
of authorizing and supervising numerous works affecting public 
health, such as the erection of markets and slaughter-houses ; the 
lighting, cleaning and watering of streets ; the regulation of any trade 
or business injurious to public health ; the protection of water supplies 
from contamination ; and the imposition of fees and rates for carrying 
out such works. 
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There are also the 47 villages which have been declared ‘‘ Improve- 
ment Areas” under the Villages (Administration and Improvement) 
Laws, 1950 and 1953. These are administered by Boards composed 
partly of officials and partly of representatives elected at village 
meetings : the electors include women. Women’s suffrage in Cyprus 
had previously been limited to elections for members of Irrigation 
Divisions. ‘These village Boards have powers and duties approxi- 
mating to those of municipal corporations, though without the muni- 
cipalities’ ‘heavy overhead expenses. 


There are Municipal Corporations for the six big towns and for 
ten of the most important villages. Each has a Municipal Council 
composed of a Mayor with from six to twelve Councillors elected by a 
general vote of the male population over the age of 21. The pro- 
portion of Greek to Turkish Councillors, is, as far as possible, the 
same as the proportion of Greek to Turkish inhabitants in the muni- 
cipality. In addition to the Municipal Councils, the towns have in 
each quarter a Village Commission with powers and duties similar 
to those of a Village Commission in a village to which the Public 
Health (Villages) Law has not been applied. 


Municipal Councils have a status roughly comparable with that of 
Municipal Councils in the United Kingdom. They do not, however, 
make any contribution to the maintenance of the police. They are 
responsible for conservancy and the preservation of public health 
and safety within the municipal limits. They contribute towards 
the cost of such social welfare purposes as the Governor may determine. 
They have powers to borrow money for municipal works, to acquire 
land compulsorily for public utility purposes, to make bye-laws, 
to undertake or to assist charitable or educational schemes, and to 
establish markets and parks or other places of recreation. ‘The more 
important of the powers of Municipal Councils are exercised subject 
to the approval of the Governor or of the Governor in Council. 


In five of the six district towns there is a resident District Com- 
missioner who is the local representative of Government, responsible 
for supervising the work of municipalities and villages and for assisting 
and advising Village Commissions and Municipal Councils. 


Besides the Village Commissions, Boards and Councils already 
mentioned, each District has a District Council with the Commissioner 
of the District as chairman, and, as members, the Judge of the Turkish 
Family Court, a person to represent the Greck community, a clerk 
in the office of the Commissioner and six other persons appointed by 
the Governor. These District Councils are advisory bodies consulted 
by the Commissioners on various questions affecting the rural 
population. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Present weights and measures are: 


CAPACITY 
2 pints = 1 quart 8 gallons = 1 kile 
2 4/5 quarts = 1 Cyprus litre 9 quarts = 1 kouza liquid 
4 quarts = 1 gallon _ 16 kouzas = 1 load measure 
WEIGHT 
400 drams = 1 oke 44 okes = 1 kantar 
t oke = 24/5 lb. 180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar 
1 4/5 okes = 1 Cyprus litre 800 okes = | ton 
5 okes = 1 stone 
LENGTH 
12 inches = 1 foot 33 pics == 1 chain 
2 feet = 1 pic 2,640 pics = 45 mile 
3 feet = 1 yard | 
AREA 
1 donum = 60 pics 3.025 donums = 1 acre 


1,936 donums = 1 square mile 


The introduction of the metric system presents serious problems 
which have not yet been solved. 
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(Obtainable from the Director of Lands and Surveys, Nicosia) 


Lithographed Maps. 
Scale 


Cyprus—Motor Map (layered) .. -- 8 miles to 1’ 
Cyprus—Adminis. Map (unlayered) .. 4 miles to 1” 
Cyprus—Administration Map (layered) 4 miles to 1” 
Cyprus—Geological Map : -- 4Mmiles to 1” 


‘Troodos & Hill Resorts (contoured) ~» 1” to1 mile 
Famagusta Town and Environs . -- 8” tor mile 


Date 
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Price 
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COLONIAL REPORTS 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


BASUTOLAND GOLD COAST N, RHODESIA 
BECHUANALAND HONG KONG NYASALAND 
PROTECTORATE JAMAICA SARAWACK 
BRITISH GUIANA KENYA SIERRA LEONE 
BR, HONDURAS FED. OF MALAYA SINGAPORE 
BRUNEI MAURITIUS SWAZILAND 
CYPRUS NIGERIA TRINIDAD 
Fiji NORTH BORNEO UGANDA 
BIENNIAL REPORTS 
* ADEN GIBRALTAR ST. VINCENT 
BAHAMAS GILBERT AND *SEYCHELLES 
BARBADOS ELLICE IS. *SOLOMON IS. 
*BERMUDA GRENADA SOMALILAND 
*CAYMAN IS, *LEEWARD IS. TONGA 
* DOMINICA *NEW HEBRIDES *TURKS AND 
PALKLAND Js. ST. HELENA CAICOS 15, 
GAMBIA *sT, LUCIA *ZANZIBAR 


* These territories will produce a Report for 1953-54 
and the remainder for 1954-55. 


A standing order for selected Reports or for the com- 

plete series will be accepted by any one of the Sales Offices 
bf H.M.. Stationery ce at the following addresses : 

York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; ¢ 423 Oxford 

treet, London, Wt. ; 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2 ; 
39 King Street, Manchester, 2 2; 2 Edmund Street, Bir- 

mingham, 3 ; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff ; Tower Lane, 
Bristol, 1 ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


A deposit of £6 (six pounds) should accompany standing 
ordets for the complete series. 


+ Post Orders for these Sales Offices should be sent 
to P.O, Box 569, London, S.E.r1, 


Orders may also be placed through any bookseller. 
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PART I 


Review of the Year 


Fit b-MARSHAL Sir John Harding, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff from 1952 to 1955, was appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Cyprus on 25th September, 
and was sworn in at Government House on 3rd October. He 
succeeded Sir Robert Armitage, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., Governor 
since February, 1953, whose appointment as Governor-designate 
of Nyasaland was later made public. 

At the time of the new Governor’s appointment it was announced 
that the post of Deputy Governor would be created, and that the 
post of Colonial Secretary would be abolished. Mr. G. E. Sinclair, 
O.B.E., who had served with the Gold Coast Administration since 
1936, was appointed Deputy Governor. He accompanied the 
Governor on his arrival in Cyprus. 

On the abolition of the post of Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
J. Fletcher-Cooke, C.M.G., who had served in that office since 1951, 
was appointed Special Adviser to the Government. He left the 
island on [Sth November. 

At the beginning of 1955 there was little to suggest that before 


the year’s close Cyprus and the Cyprus question would have . 


become a major international problem, affecting the solidarity of 
the N.A.T.O. Alliance and the relations of Greece with Great 
Britain and Turkey. In December, 1954, the Political Committee 
of the United Nations had decided that ‘for the time being it does 
not appear appropriate to adopt a resolution on Cyprus’’. Riots 
occurred in Greece and were followed in Cyprus by an island-wide 
protest strike with demonstrations and some rioting. During the 
closing months of 1954 broadcasts to the people of Cyprus from 
Athens Radio had become more and more inflammatory. There 
were persistent but unconfirmed rumours of arms being smuggled 
into Cyprus from Greece and of the infiltration of Greek saboteurs 
into the island. A series of violently seditious pamphlets made 
their appearance. Greek Cypriots who co-operated with the Govern- 
ment in promoting the welfare and prosperity of the island were 
denounced as traitors in these pamphlets and on Athens Radio. 
Some received threatening letters. 

Nevertheless there was little support among the general public 
for extreme measures and a widespread desire that a solution of 
the problem of the island’s future should be found by peaceful and 
constitutional means. 

On 25th January an event occurred which demonstrated how far 
extremist elements were prepared to go in prosecuting the annexation 
of Cyprus by Greece and presaged the resort to murder and sabotage 


by those elements later in the year. A Greek caique, the ‘‘Ayios ' 


Georghios”’, was seized near Paphos while its crew, consisting of 
five Greek nationals, were attempting to land casesof explosives, 
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| all of Greek origin and including 10,000 sticks of dynamite. A 

reception party of eight Cypriots was arrested together with the 

‘ crew. The preliminary hearing of the case against the accused at 
Paphos on 16th March was marked by disorders, the pattern of 
which was to become increasingly familiar during the year: processions 
by schoolchildren, followed by stone-throwing and other acts of 
hooliganism, which finally compelled the Police to intervene and 
disperse the demonstrators. At the Assize Court on 6th May, nine 
of the accused pleaded guilty to the charge of having “‘prepared or 
endeavoured by armed force or the show of armed force to procure 
an alteration in the government or the laws of the Colony’’, two 
others pleaded guilty to the charge of ‘unlawfully importing 
explosives” and the Crown dropped the cases against the remaining 
two accused. Sentences ranging from one to twelve years’ 
imprisonment were passed on the accused. 
During the preliminary enquiry evidence of the existence of an 
_underground revolutionary organisation known as EMAK (National 
| Front for the Liberation of Cyprus) was produced. Little more was 
; heard of EMAK but a similar organisation, named EOKA (National 
| Organisation of Cypriot Combatants), first showed its hand during 
ithe early hours of Ist April, with a series of carefully planned 
sabotage operations. Damage estimated at £60,000, including the 

. destruction of the transmitter at the Government broadcasting 
station, was caused by explosion or fire to Government and military 
buildings. At the same time the first EOKA pamphlets were distri- 
buted, over the signature of ‘“‘Dighenis’’ (the legendary hero of a 
medieval Greek epic), which was the name assumed by the organi- 
sation’s leader. 

Lawlessness and outrages inspired and organised by EOKA, 
together with threats to loyal citizens, continued throughout 
the remainder of the year. The outrages ranged from murder, 
sabotage and arson to the painting of slogans on walls and the issue 
of leaflets. Leaders of opinion among the Greek Cypriots refrained 
from condemning the use of violence and, as the year wore on, the 
public became more and more inured to the ruthless brutality of 
the terrorists and ever less inclined to question, much less protest 
against, methods so alien to the true character of the island’s 
inhabitants and so detrimental to their true interests. 

Shortly after the arrival of Field-Marshal Sir John Harding the 
Security Forces in Cyprus were heavily reinforced, and the Governor 
assumed overall command of all security operations. Internal 
security was reorganised with joint Civil-Military-Police teams in 
each District. A new post of Chief of Staff to the Governor was 
created in the Secretariat organisation and Brigadier G. H. Baker, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.C., was appointed to it on 4th November. 

Terrorist action increased during November, and in one week 
five British soldiers were killed and the Nicosia General Post Office 
was partly destroyed by a time-bomb. A State of Emergency was 
declared by the Governor on 26th November. Under the Emergency 
Regulations it became an offence liable to the death penalty to 
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discharge or to carry any firearm, ammunition, bomb or grenade. © 
The State of Emergency was still in force at the end of the year. 
Since Ist April, 30 people had been killed and 291 wounded; damage 
to 1,260 buildings had been caused; the Courts had passed sentence 
on 600 offenders ; and a great quantity of terrorist weapons had been ; 
seized by the Security Forces, including machine guns, bombs, 
pistols and ammunition. 

On the political side Her Mayjesty’s Government demonstrated 
their earnest desire to reach a settlement of the island’s political 
problems. On 30th June Her Majesty’s Government invited the 
Governments of Greece and Turkey to confer at London on political 
and defence questions affecting the Eastern Mediterranean, including 
Cyprus. The invitations were accepted, and it was arranged that 
the Conference should start on 29th August. On 9th July the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the Rt. Hon. Alan Lennox-Boyd, M.P., 
visited Cyprus for three days and had talks with the Governor, 
Archbishop Makarios, the Mufti and other prominent persons. 

The Tripartite Conference in London, on which great hopes 
had been placed, was suspended on 7th September, after the three 
delegations had stated their views but had been unable to reach 
agreement. The text of the British proposals which included a 
wide measure of self-government for Cyprus will be found as 
Appendix A to this report. 

The day after his arrival in Cyprus, Field-Marshal Sir John 
Harding held the first of several meetings with Archbishop Makarios. 
These meetings were informal and exploratory. The Governor 
also had meetings with leaders of the Turkish community and other 
minorities. At the end of October the Governor returned to 
London for consultations with Her Majesty's Government. On 
his return he outlined a comprehensive economic and social develop- 
ment programme, to cost some £38 million, which he had proposed 
and which had been approved by the Secretary of State. | 

In November the Governor had a further meeting with Arch- 
bishop Makarios in an attempt to establish a basis for the 
co-operation of the Archbishop and of the Greek Cypriot community 
as a whole in the introduction of constitutional government. But no 
agreement was then reached. 

Contact was also maintained with the Greek and Turkish 
Governments on the Cyprus problem after the suspension of the 
Tripartite Conference. On Christmas Eve a senior official: of the 
Greek Foreign Ministry arrived in Cyprus for talks with Archbishop 
Makarios, and he met the Governor informally. 

To strengthen the hand of the Cyprus Government in its task 
of maintaining law and order, the Detention of Persons Law was 
enacted on 1Sth July. This enabled the Governor to order the 
detention in custody of persons who he was satisfied were members 
of or were taking an active part in any organisation responsible for 
acts of violence, directed to the overthrow by force of the Govern- 
ment or the destruction of property of the Crown. At the end of the 
year 136 persons were detained under this law. 
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On 13th December the AKEL (Reform Party of the Working 
People)—otherwise the Communist Party of Cyprus—was proscribed 
by order of the Governor as an “unlawful association” together 
with three satellite organisations. 129 Communists were detained 
under the Emergency Regulations, and the party organ, the daily 
newspaper Neos Democratis, and other AKEL publications were 
banned. 

1955 was, then, an unhappy year for Cyprus, with peace and the 
promise of increasing prosperity and material progress giving place 
to violence and intimidation. Perhaps the most disturbing feature 
of all was the active defiance of all authority—not merely of the 
Government, but also of parents, schools and even the community’s 
religious leaders—by the Greek Cypriot youth of the island. By the 
end of the year this had resulted in a widespread disruption of 
education. Nevertheless the Security Forces were progressively 
getting control of the situation, and it was encouraging that, 
towards the close of 1955, people were beginning to come forward 
and give information about the terrorists. 

Against this sombre background considerable progress was 
achieved by many Government Departments in matters affecting 
the every-day lives of the people. 

The new town water supply schemes in Nicosia, Limassol and 
Famagusta were completed at a cost of £1,200,000, while a record 
number of 84 village water supplies was completed. 78°,, of the 
island's villages now have piped water. In addition 54 small irrigation 
schemes were brought into operation, commanding an area of nearly 
6,000 donums (there are just over three donums to an acre). 


There was no diminution over previous years in the heavy 
building and road programmes undertaken by the Public Works 
Department, and there was little interference caused by the added 
burden of emergency and security works, such as repairs to buildings 
damaged by terrorist bombs and the fencing of Government property. 
In the Paphos District Government undertook the completion of 
1,300 framework houses built for victims of the 1954 earthquake, 
owing to their inability to complete their homes. 

Although some surfacing of quays still remained to be done. 
the new lighter basin at Limassol was in operation and contributed 
to a great degree in easing congestion at the port and in effecting a 
quicker turn-round of vessels. Detailed surveys were carried out by 
Consulting Engineers at the ports of Famagusta, Limassol and 
Paphos as a preliminary to the submission of a report and recom- 
mendations for the enlargement and improvement of these ports. 

The year was again free from any major outbreak of communi- 
cable disease, and for the sixth successive year no primary case of 
malaria was reported. The hospital building programme continued 
steadily and included the completion of an additional storey on the 
Nicosia General Hospital providing a further 60 beds for adult. 
and 20 for children. The new ward block of 90 beds was almost 
tinished. New hospitals at Famagusta, Limassol and Paphos were 

il nearing completion. 
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The widespread disruption of education, already referred to, 
did not prevent the Education Department from furthering its plans 
for technical training. Hitherto technical education has_ been 
confined to the Apprentices’ Training Centre at Nicosia providing 
a five years course in electrical and mechanical engineering. The 
buildings at this Centre will, after expansion, be used for a 
Preparatory Technical School, while Secondary Technical Schools 
are to be set up in four district towns with a Technica! Institute for 
more advanced studies in Nicosia. The foundations of the latter 
have been laid. Accommodation is intended at the secondary and 
post-secondary level for 4,000 pupils. 

The school savings scheme maintained the steady progress 
recorded since its inception in 1950. Over 63,000 pupils in 680 
schools are now depositing an average of £6,000 weekly ; the total 
of all the deposits in June 1955 exceeded £423,000. 

Although in general climatic conditions throughout the year were 
fairly favourable for agriculture they were not so for the cereal 
crop. The winter rainfalls began early. During the winter months 
they were reasonably well dispersed but were sparse during the 
critical period of growth in spring. The falls of snow on the 
Southern (Troodos) Range were not adequate enough for a satis- 
factory flow of water for spring time irrigation. Except for localised 
storms which did considerable harm hail damage was not serious, 
but attacks by stem rust on wheat were on a more severe scale 
than of late years. With the sparse rainfall and the early onset of 
hot weather cereal yields proved considerably lower than originally 
anticipated. As a result less wheat and less barley than last year 
was purchased by Co-operative Societies on behalf of the Grain 
Commission. In general pulse crops were fairly satisfactory, carobs 
were better than last year but the yield of olives was appreciably 
less. Producer prices for carobs and olives were good. 

Marketing conditions for the remaining part of the 1954-55 
crop of citrus remained satisfactory. The new crop of citrus fruit 
was good but the prices being realised for oranges proved disappoint- 
ing to growers; the export demand for sour lemons and grapefruit 
was Satisfactory. The yield of grapes was good, approximating to 
that of last year, while guaranteed prices by Government for fresh 
grapes for vinting resulted in good sales for that purpose. 

Following the early rains of the 1954-55 season, the mildness of 
the winter and the availability of good stubble grazing, flocks 
remained in excellent condition and with hand feeding withstood 
the prolonged summer and winter drought of 1955 remarkably 
well. The price of livestock produce has in general remained high, 
although supplies have been fairly reasonable. On the whole it was 
a satisfactory year as regards animal health, and there were no 
outbreaks of major diseases. Newcastle disease in poultry, as a 
result of the extensive immunisation campaign, has been kept 
under control. 

The consumers co-operative movement continues to expand 
rapidly. The number of co-operative stores, mainly in villages, is 
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now 234 with a total annual turnover of about £2 million. The fact 
that these co-operative stores have been most successful in reducing 
rural living costs makes a further expansion of this type of society 
inevitable. A great step forward in the consumers movement was 
the formation of three Co-operative Wholesale Supply Unions, 
which operate on a district basis for the co-operative stores, one for 
the Limassol and Paphos Districts, another for Famagusta District 
and a third for Nicosia, Larnaca and Kyrenia Districts. So far their 
operations have been successful. 

The currency was changed on Ist August when a decimal system 
of 1,000 mils to the pound sterling was introduced to replace the 
system of 9 piastres to the shilling and 20 shillings to the pound 
sterling. The introduction of the new currency took place smoothly 
and by the end of the year all old currency, except notes, had ceased 
to be legal tender. 

Retail trade was buoyant throughout the year and, except in 
special sections such as entertainment, was little affected by the 
political unrest. The value of imported consumer goods rose by 
some £2 million and local produce was freely available in the market. 
Prices, particularly those of services, tended to rise throughout the 
year and the introduction of the new currency, which it had been 
hoped might have a reducing effect, in fact afforded traders an 
opportunity for slightly raising prices. 

Exports were also buoyant, especially in the field of minerals 
where copper rose to an unprecedently high price. Though most 
agricultural products found a fairly good market, there were signs 
that rising local costs would make the disposal of these products 
more difficult in the coming period. 

Similarly, while the construction industry in all its sections and 
the concerns engaged in providing building supplies worked at a 
very high pitch of activity, some of the consumer goods industries 
were faced with problems. 


ARMY AND ROYAL AIR FORCE [IN CYPRUS 


On Ist December, 1954, the first elements of Headquarters, Middle 
East Land Forces and Middle East Air Force moved from the 
Suez Canal Zone to Cyprus. The two headquarters are to be combined 
into a Joint Headquarters which will be located at Episkopi, on the 
south coast, 15 miles west of Limassol. 

Part of the Episkopi cantonment was ready for occupation 
by November, 1955, and it is anticipated that the complete Joint 
Army and R.A.F. Headquarters will be installed by January, 1957. 

There are a number of other military projects on the island 
which are in various stages of completion. They include the building 
of a spacious cantonment at Dhekelia, 7 miles east of Larnaca, 
where some 5,000 troops will be accommodated, and the construction 
of a large airfield at Akrotiri, near Limassol, by the Royal Air Force. 
This will be one of the largest airfields in the Middle East. 
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The total expenditure on the various projects will be in the 
neighbourhood of 40 to 50 million pounds. 

From March, 1952 to March, 1956, a total of £12,371,935 will 
have been spent by the Services on major installations. The main 
items of expenditure to date are Dhekelia, £3,000,000 and Episkopi, 
£1,500,000. Average yearly expenditure has been £3,092,984, but 
the tempo has been increasing as the following shows :— 

1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
£554,280 £1,742,769 £3,509,812  £6,565,074 

The island’s economy has already derived great benefit from the 
stationing of British forces and will continue to do so in the future. 
The annual revenue accruing to Cyprus as a result of the presence 
of the British Armed Forces is at present not less than £12 million 
a year. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


THE civilian population of Cyprus at the end of 1955 was estimated 
to be 524,000, representing an average density of 147 per square 
mile. There has been an increase of 74,000 persons, or 16 per cent. 
since the last census held in November, 1946. At that time females 
outnumbered males by a little more than 5,000. The next census 
is planned for 1956, circumstances permitting. 

In Cyprus there are two major communities, Greek Cypriots 
(about 80 per cent) and Turkish Cypriots (nearly 18 per cent), 
and minorities of Armenians, Maronites and others. 

Nicosia, the capital and largest town, is in the central plain. 
In 1946 the populations of the main towns were: Nicosia (including 
suburbs) 53,300: Limassol 22,800: Famagusta 16,200; Larnaca 
14,800; Paphos 5,800; Kyrenia 2,900. Since then there has been 
considerable migration from rural villages to the towns, particularly 
to Nicosia. | 

The annual natural increase of population (i.e. excess of births 
over deaths) is about 10,000. This is due to a moderately high 
birth rate (26 per thousand of population) and a low death rate 
(6 per thousand). 

There has been a striking decrease in infant mortality since 
1945, from about 80 per thousand live births to less than 33 per 
thousand. 

In 1955, 345 immigrants arrived in the island, mostly from the 
United Kingdom. Of these, a large proportion consisted of wives 
and families of service personnel and others were former emigrants 
from Cyprus returning after several years abroad. 5,704 emigrants 
left, 4,469 of them for the United Kingdom and 970 for Australia. 
The majority were aged between [5-25 years and were mostly 
agricultural workers, carpenters, clerks, tailors, dressmakers, 
barbers, labourers, and their dependents. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE mid-year population of the island was about 520,400 and, 
of this number, it is estimated that 263,000 were gainfully employed. 
About 143,000 were engaged in agriculture, being about 55°, of the 
total gainfully employed population. 

About 54,000 were engaged in manufacturing and industry 
(Appendix C). Employment in) mining averaged almost 6,500 
during the year and reached a seasonal peak of 7,520 during the 
period July to September. The number engaged in building and 
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constructional work increased to nearly 20,000, there being a tendency 
for agricultural workers to be attracted into the expanding industry. 

About 58,500 were engaged in other activities, such as commerce, 
public administration, transport and other services. It 1s estimated 
that the total wage and salary-earning population outside agriculture 
(omitting self-employed and family workers) was about 90,000. 

There are no reliable figures for unemployment or under-employ- 
ment, but conditions approaching full employment prevailed 
during most of 1955. This was largely due to the extensive building 
and constructional works undertaken by the Service Departments, 
which have absorbed a considerable number of skilled and unskilled 
workers. 

Such involuntary unemployment as there was in 1955 was 
either purely seasonal or due to the loss of working hours resulting 
from the movement of workers from one place of employment to 
another and from one occupation to another. 

The following table shows the number of persons on the live 
registers of Employment Exchanges on specific dates, by age and 
Sex: 











Male Female 
———— , aes eee : -|—— —--| Both 
Date Under | 18 and | Total Under | 18 and | Total SEXCS 
18 over 18 over total 
12.12.1954 51 1,555 1,606 | 234 235 1,841 
17. 3.1955 53 1,571 1,624 5 234 239 1.863 
16. 6.1955 158 1,022 1,180 8 174 182 1,362 
15. 9.1955 38 836 874 9 228 237 Lit 
15.12.1955 46 684 730 2 171 173 903 


Seasonal unemployment normally increases in winter and 
declines during the summer. The mining of asbestos in the higher 
mountainous areas ceases during the winter months while building 
and constructional activity noticeably declines with the onset 
of the winter rains. The autumn harvests of grapes, carobs, olives 
and citrus fruits provide much employment tn agriculture, in grading 
and packing of agricultural products and road and port transport. 

There is no mass immigration to Cyprus. The majority of 
immigrants are persons of Cypriot origin who emigrated to foreign 
countries in the past and have returned to Cyprus to retire. 
Technicians of a kind not available locally and persons to be engaged 
in a Supervisory capacity are admitted from time to time for limited 
stays. During the year the numbers increased because of the 
expansion of the building industry as a result of Service Depart- 
ment contracts. Cypriots mainly emigrate to the United Kingdom, 
Australia and other parts of the British Commonwealth, and to 
the United States of America. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Appendix D provides data about the average weekly earnings 
In certain industries, including overtime payments, bonuses, etc. 

Appendix E gives details of the weekly hours normally worked 
in typical occupations in the principal industries and services and 
predominant wage rates. 

The data in both these Appendices relate to the week ended 
I5th October, 1955. 


COST OF LIVING 


Appendix F shows the mid-year and end-year values of the 
two Retail Price Indices. 

Appendix G shows the price movements of some principal 
foodstuffs included in the Indices. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The headquarters of the Department are in Nicosia. There are 
local Labour Officers’ Offices and Employment Exchanges at 
Nicosia, Limassol, Famagusta, Larnaca and Lefka and an 
Employment Exchange at Paphos. 

The Department is entrusted with the administration of the 
island’s Labour Laws. Its work includes the administration of 
employment exchanges, the management of port labour pools, 
inspection of factories, workshops, hotels and other workplaces, 
inspection of steam boilers, settlement of trade disputes, inspection 
of the conditions of employment of children, young persons, women 
and domestic servants, settlement of workmen’s compensation 
claims and the collection of information and statistics. 


TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


There are five Trade Union groups: 

(i) the left wing organisation of *‘Old” Trade Unions called 
the ‘“‘Pancyprian Federation of Labour” which is by far 
the most important group; this group 1s communist 
dominated and is affiliated to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions; 

(ii) the right wing organisation of *“‘New” Trade Unions 
called the “Cyprus Confederation of Workers’’; this 
group Is nationalist dominated and 1s affiliated to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
to the Greek Conlederation of Labour; 

(ii) the independent Trade Unions without any political 
orientations; 

(iv) the Cyprus Federation of Turkish Trade Unions formed 
in 1955 which includes the former independent Turkish 
Trade Unions; 
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(v) the unregistered Trade Unions which have been exempted 
from registration and whose membership is restricted 
to persons in the civil employment of the Crown. 

The organisation of employers is well advanced in the building 
industry but, with the exception of two small Trade Unions of Master 
Bakers and Master Tailors, is non-existent elsewhere. 

Industrial relations are well developed in public employment, 
the building industry and the ports and at most mines, but they 
remain backward in other industries. 

Appendices H and J show the distribution of employees 
trade unions and their membership by groups, and the distribution 
of membership by occupation at the end of 1954 and 1955. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


A Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Law was enacted 
in 1955. The amendments to sections 28A, 28B and 28c have made 
clear the distinction between examining physicians and medical 
referees, that is those medical practitioners to whom applications 
from persons aggrieved by a decision of an examining physician 
would be referred by the Director of Medical Services. 

The following subsidiary legislation was promulgated: 

(1) Motor Vehicles (Drivers Hours of Work) Regulations. The 
hours of driving of motor vehicles, other than motor cars, are now 
regulated under provisions similar to those laid down in the United 
Kingdom Road Traffic Act. Power is given to Inspectors of the 
Department of Labour to inspect records. 

(2) Steam Boilers, Engines and Receivers (Amendment) Regula- 
tions. The fees for inspection have been revised. 

(3) Emergency Powers (Public Safety and Order) Regulations. 
These Regulations were made to meet the special political circum- 
stances prevailing in Cyprus towards the end of 1955. Regulation 60 
gives power to the Governor in certain circumstances to direct 
any person to perform services upon such terms as _ regards 
remuneration and conditions of service as he may direct. He may 
make provision for regulating the engagement of workers by em- 
ployers and the duration of their employment and for securing that 
enough workers are available in undertakings engaged in essential 
work. 

Regulation 61 renders illegal any strike which has any object 
other than, or in addition to, the furtherance of a trade dispute, 
and which 1s calculated to, or may entail, hardship to the community. 
The Goverhor may by Order take other prescribed measures to 
prevent work being interrupted by trade disputes. 

Other labour legislation on the Statute Book includes: 

Trades and Industries (Regulation) Law, Cap. 173 and 18 of 
1953, Shop Assistants Law, Cap. 159 and 18 of 1952, Trade Unions 
Law, Cap. 172 and 15 of 1952. Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
Cap. 216, 14 of 1951 and 22 of 1952, Summer Afternoon Recess 
Law, Cap. 168 and 36 of 1953, Steam Boilers, Engines and Receivers 
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Law, Cap. 163, Hours of Employment Law, Cap. 106 and 22 of 
1953, and Bakeries (Night Work) Law No. 3 of 1950. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Industrial undertakings and other places of work are systema- 
tically inspected with a view to promoting the safety, health and 
welfare of workers. Both owners of undertakings and workers 
are increasingly appreciating the importance of the use and 
maintenance of fencing and other safeguards provided on dangerous 
machinery. The safety standards in industrial undertakings are 
steadily improving. 

Compensation for industrial injury or occupational disease 
is obligatory in the greater part of industry and commerce. 
Compensation is payable up to a maximum of 42 months earnings 
or £600, whichever is the less, for death; 48 months earnings or 
£800, for permanent incapacity: and two-thirds of earnings, subject 
to a maximum of £15 a month, for temporary incapacity. For the 
majority of accidents which occurred during the year agreement 
was reached between employers and workmen on the amount of 
compensation claimed. In practically all cases the compensation 
paid was not less than the amount payable under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

Large firms are showing willingness to promote welfare in their 
undertakings. Excellent washing facilities are provided in some 
of the modern factories. The number of canteens set up in previous 
years was maintained. In some of the canteens arrangements are 
made for offering mid-day meals at reasonable prices. 

In addition to social security schemes introduced by the trade 
unions more Provident or Pension Fund schemes were established 
by industrial and commercial concerns. They provide benefits during 
sickness and cash benefits on retirement or release. Other minor 
schemes are run by smaller undertakings, which provide free 
medical treatment. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Technical training, including practical and theoretical instruction, 
in engineering and allied trades is provided at the Government 
Training Centre, Nicosia, and the Turkish Technical School, 
Lefka. At the Rehabilitation Centre, near Nicosia, ex-tuberculous 
patients are trained in suitable crafts. Facilities are available for 
agricultural training at the Rural Central Schools of Morphou 
and Pergamos. The majority of the trainees are farmers’ sons. 
Training and apprenticeship courses are provided by a limited 
number of industrial undertakings and mining concerns. There is 
a shortage of skilled artisans. 

The Government announced its intention of extending the 
system of technical education in 1956. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


THE Cyprus Government’s revenue and expenditure under the main 
heads for the past three years are given in ‘Appendix K and the 
revenue and expenditure of the four principal local authorities in 
Appendix L. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Development in Cyprus is financed in three ways; from the 
Development Fund, in accordance with the Ten-Year Development 
programme ending on the 31st March, 1956; loans from the Public 
Loans Fund to public bodies for all kinds of works, the capital of 
the Fund being almost entirely obtained from annual appropriations 
from revenue; and loans on the London Market which have hitherto 
only been raised for the central electrification and internal tele- 
communication schemes. Activity tn all three branches was well 
maintained in 1955. 

The total estimated resources of the Development Fund over the 
10-year period are now estimated to be £8,400,000 of which just 
over £2 million comprises Colonial Development and Welfare grants 
of all kinds received or receivable from Her Majesty’s Government. 
Appropriations from Ordinary Revenue for the Fund are estimated 
to reach £5,270,000, and £1,225,000 has been appropriated from 
Revenue for the next Development Fund covering the period 
1956-60. The cost of all schemes included in the programme now 
coming to an end is estimated to be about £7,900,000 and the balance 
in the Fund will be carried over to the new programme. 

By March, 1956, in the three fields described, a total of about 
£18 million will have been spent on development over the past 10 
years. The main items are: £6 million on an island-wide electricity 
grid scheme; £3} million for town water supplies and improvement 
schemes undertaken by urban and rural public bodies; £3 million 
for communications (airport, harbours, telephones and roads); 
over £1 million on medical and health services (including the total 
eradication of malaria); £1 million on village water supplies and 
over £600,000 each on forests and education. 

Average yearly expenditure from the Development Fund has 
been £525,000 ; but the tempo has been increasing and the level rose 
to £690,000 in 1954 and reached the peak of about £1 million 
in 1955. 

Appendix M gives Colonial Development and Welfare schemes 
initiated or in progress during 1955, with their numbers and titles, 
and the division of expenditure between Colonial Development and 
Welfare and local funds. 
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A statement of assets and liabilities as at 31st December, 1955, 
is given at Appendix N. On that date the Funded Public Debt 
of Cyprus amounted to £9,270,543 with relative accumulated 
Sinking Funds amounting to £1,355,061. Unfunded Public Debt 
amounted to £479,110; the liability to holders is covered partly 
by the outstanding debt of H.M. Government in the United 
Kingdom and partly by cash held by the Treasury. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION AND YIELD OF EACH. 


Customs Tariff 


The revenue from import duties charged in 1955 amounted to: 






Value of Imports Import Duty 


1955 1954 | 1955 


£ £ £ £ 
Dutiable ..| 12,975,933] 16,815,973) 3,556,761] 4,486,602 
Free of import duty | 10,162,132} 13,113,831; — — 


.| 23,138,065} 29,929,804) 3,556,761} 4,486,602 


1954 








Total 


A wide variety of commodities attract import duty at greatly 
varying rates of duty, both ad valorem and specific. The highest rates 
are payable on luxury goods and on saccharin (including substances 
of a like nature or use). Raw materials and commodities in common 
consumption are either subject to low rates or exempted from 
duty. 

Jewellery attracts import duty at 60% or 70% ad valorem, 
preferential and general rates, respectively, caviar at 90% or 100%, 
shot guns at 60% or 75% and furs at 50% or 60%. Liquors pay 
£3 or £3.800 mils per gallon and cigarettes £5.250 mils or 
£5.500 mils per oke. Motor spirits generally having a flash point 
below 73° Fahrenheit pay £6.875 mils or £8.750 mils per 100 gallons, 
motor cars 20% or 35%, motor lorries 15% or 30%, motor cycles 
20% or 40%, and cotton piece goods 12% or 20%. Raw cotton 
attracts only 2% or 10°%, undressed hides and skins free or 5°, 
iron and mild steel bars 4% or 6%, paints 4% or 5% and medicines 
7% or 12%. 

One hundred and seventy-two items are specifically exempted 
from Customs duty: these include wheat, barley, flour, butter, meat 
(frozen), fish (fresh), machinery, books and printed matter, 
disinfectants, insecticides and fungicides, and goods imported for 
certain specific industries or undertakings. 

A total of £4,639,765 was collected as Customs duties in 1955. 
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Apollo the Lyre-Player, in the Cyprus Museum, Nicosia. 
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Excise Duty 


Excise duty is payable on: 

(1) Manufactured tobacco—in addition to the Customs 
duty—at the rate of £3.444 mils per oke. The total 
amount of excise duty paid on tobacco during the year 
was £1,210,200. 

(11) Matches manufactured and sold in Cyprus. Excise duty 
is equal to the rate of Customs duty payable for the time 
being on matches of British Commonwealth origin 
imported into the Colony. No excise duty was collected 
on matches during the year as the only factory in Cyprus 
did not operate. 

(in) Playing cards manufactured and used in Cyprus. Excise 
duty is equal to two-thirds of the Customs duty payable 
on playing cards of British Commonwealth origin 
imported into Cyprus. At present playing cards are not 
manufactured locally. 

(iv) Intoxicating liquor manufactured and issued for con- 
sumption in Cyprus. The rate of excise duty is 300 mils 
on each gallon of proof spirit contained therein. The 
total amount of excise duty paid on intoxicating liquor 
during the year was £122,709. 

(v) Beer manufactured and issued for consumption in Cyprus. 
The total amount of excise duty paid on beer during the 
year was £39,819. 


Licence Fees Annually 
Licence for the manufacture of—matches .. .. £100 
playing cards... £1 
beer zs a £25 
intoxicating liquor £10 


Licences to fish for sponge: 
(1) For each boat fitted with machine diving 
apparatus (crew not to exceed 30 persons).. £150 
(11) For each boat fitted with ‘“‘Fernez” diving 
apparatus only (crew not to exceed 15 


persons) iy = ss a - £75 

(i111) For each boat with naked divers and harpoon 
(kamaki) (crew not to exceed 8 persons) .. £35 
Licence for a General Bonded Warehouse .. £100 
Licence for a Private Bonded Warehouse .. - £50 
Licence to act as Customs Agent (Principal) - £5 
Licence to act as Customs Agent (Subsidiary) es £1 


Licences and fees are also required for the sale of tobacco and 
imtoxicating liquors, and for certain other special permits and 
services, such as boat licences and fees in respect of animals examined 
by the veterinary authorities prior to shipment. The total amo' 
collected by way of licence fees during 1955 was £32,663. 
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Stamp Duties. In addition to stamp duties on cheques, agree- 
ments, receipts, etc., fees are collected in stamps in respect of services 
such as the registration of clubs, firearms, and patents, the issue of 
passports, etc. 


INCOME TAX 


Income Tax, which was introduced in Cyprus in 1941, is 
charged for each year of assessment upon the income derived from 
all sources (other than “emoluments” from any employment or 
office) in the year immediately preceding the year of assessment 
and on “emoluments” from iny employment or office derived 
during the year of assessment. With regard to ‘‘emoluments”’, 
a simplified P.A.Y.E. system has been in operation since the Ist 
January, 1953, whereby the tax on emoluments is deducted by the 
employer weekly or monthly from salaries, wages and pensions 
as they are paid. | 

Collections from income tax in 1955 amounted to approximately 
£3,167,000 compared with £2,816,723 in 1954. 

Incomes of individuals which do not exceed £300 are exempted 
from income tax, and the tax ranges from 50 mils for every pound 
in excess of £300 to 750 mils for every pound in excess of £6,000. 
Relief is given in respect of children, wife’s earned income, and 
life assurance premiums or pension and provident fund contributions. 
In the case of bachelors and spinsters, the tax payable is increased 
by 331° rising to 50°4 where the tax payable exceeds £90, up to 
a maximum of £500. 

Companies and similar bodies pay tax at a flat rate, and deduct 
this tax from any dividends declared; credit is given to the share- 
holder for the tax thus paid tn calculating his personal liability. 
By virtue of special enactments, additional capital allowances 
were introduced with effect from the year of assessment 1955, 
and the rate of tax on companies and similar bodies has been 
increased from 375 mils to 425 mils in the £ with effect from the 
year of assessment 1956. 

Arrangements for relief from double taxation exist with the 
United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, Sweden and Denmark, 
and relief is also given if tax 1s payable on the same income in any 
part of the British Empire where reciprocal relief is given. By an 
exchange of notes between the United Kingdom and the Greek 
Government there is reciprocal exemption of air transport profits 
between Cyprus and Greece. 

In Appendix O are given examples of the tax liability on various 
incomes at the rates of tax in force in 1955. 


ESTATE DUTY 


Fstate duty is charged on the estate of any deceased person 
which exceeds £2,000 in value. The rates of estate duty are not 
fixed on a percentage basis in the case of estates of £15,000 and under 
in value. Such estates are divided into categories and the rates are 
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specific amounts chargeable on each category. The specific amounts 
so chargeable range from £40 on estates between £2,000 and £2,500 
in value to £1,615 on estates between £14,000 and £15,000 in value. 
In the case of estates in excess of £15,000 in value a percentage is 
imposed. This percentage ranges between 21 per cent and 30 per 
cent on that part of the estate which exceeds £15,000 in value. 

Relief is given in respect of quick succession where the estate 
consists of immovable property or a business. 

The following table gives examples of the estate duty on various 
estates at the rates in force in 1955: 


Net Value of Estate Duty 
Estate payable 
£ 

2,000 NIL 
2,500 40 
5,000 140 
10,000 715 
25,000 3,845 
50,000 9,995 
100,000 23,595 


Collections from estate duty (including interest) in 1955 amounted 
to approximately £56,000 compared with £33,371 in 1954. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 

A new currency was introduced on Ist August. It had long 
been recognized that the old currency, with its nine piastres to the 
shilling, was inconvenient both locally and in foreign trade, and the 
change to a decimal system was made after full consultation with 
banks, trade associations and other representatives of public 
opinion. 

In the new currency the Cyprus pound, which is equivalent to 
the pound sterling, is divided into one thousand mils. The new 
issue of notes comprises the following: £5, £1, 500 mils (equivalent 
to 10°-) and 250 mils (equivalent to 5:-). There are five new coins. 
{ssued in cupro-nickel are the 100 mils piece (2/-), 50 mils (1;-) 
and 25 mils (6d). The 5 mils and 3 mils copper coins may be 
roughly compared with the English penny and half-penny. 

The obverse sides of the new coins show the crowned head 
of Her Majesty and carry the words: Queen Elizabeth the Second. 
The designs for the reverse sides, which are different for each coin, 
were derived from ancient coins or other relics and were selected 
by the Director of Antiquities. The designer was Mr. W. M. 
Csardener, Associate of the Royal College of Arts, and before the 
clesigns were accepted they were placed before the Advisory 
Committee to the Royal Mint, whose Chairman is H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. A set of the coins was shown at the Royal Academy’s 
Summer Exhibition. 
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By the end of the year all the old coin currency had ceased 
to be legal tender, although some was still in circulation. The value 
of currency notes, old and new, in circulation on 31st December 
was £7,460,836; at that date new coinage to the value of £241,215 
was in circulation. 


Banking 


Banking business was carried out in Cyprus during 1955 by 
banks incorporated overseas and banks incorporated in Cyprus. 
The overseas banks are the Ottoman Bank, Barclays Bank D.C.O.., 
the Ionian Bank, the National Bank of Greece and Athens, and the 
Turkye Ish Bankasi. The local commercial banks are the Bank of 
Cyprus, the Popular Bank of Limassol and the Turkish Bank of 
Nicosia. Specialised banking business is also transacted by the 
Agricultural Bank of Cyprus, a subsidiary of the Ottoman Bank: 
the Mortgage Bank of Cyprus, a subsidiary of the Bank of Cyprus: 
and by the Co-operative Central Bank, the activities of which are 
described in the section on Co-operative Societies in Chapter 6. 

Barclays Overseas Development Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. provides medium term finance on a 
commercial basis for development projects of all kinds. By the 
end of the year the Corporation had assisted various Cyprus 
projects to the extent of almost £1,200,000. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


Commercial life was little affected by the current unrest, except 
in the hotel, entertainment and allied trades. For commerce 
generally 1955 was a year of expansion. Both imports at £30.4 
million and exports at £18.3 million were the highest in the island’s 
l.istory and there was also brisk trade in most local food and clothing 
products. 

Much of the increased volume of imports was represented 
by building materials, plant and machinery since, besides the direct 
requirements of the Service Departments, private building develop- 
ment was going ahead rapidly. The number of motor vehicles of all 
types entering Cyprus was far higher than in any previous year. 
but nevertheless some shortage of lorry transport developed. 
Imports of consumer goods were also heavy and towards the end 
of the year there were signs of overstocking. 

Despite this prosperity in the wholesale and retail trades, it is 
generally agreed that there was some economic instability in Cyprus 
during the year, which showed itself in rising costs, especially of 
labour, rents and services, and in growing problems for the disposal 
of export produce, the prices of which were tending to become 
uncompetitive. In fact most of the agricultural export products 
eventually found a satisfactory market but in some cases this was 
due to an unexpected shortage of supplies in the competing 
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countries. An important factor in raising the total value of exports 
to their record level was the high price of copper, while the markets 
for pyrites and other mineral products were well maintained. 

Statistical details of trade during the year are given in Appendices 
P, Q, R and S. 

Although the legislation for control of imports from non- 
sterling sources in the interests of conserving foreign exchange was 
maintained, its administration was greatly liberalised during 1955 
particularly in respect of countries which are members of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation and countries 
in the Middle East region. 

Open general licences were issued for imports from - these 
countries, covering a very wide range of goods, and specific 
licences were issued freely for most of the remaining goods. 

The licensing authority continued to be advised by the Trade 
and Industry Advisory Board, on which there is representation 
of the organised trade and industrial associations and of the 
co-operative movement and agriculture. 

The address of the Cyprus Government Trade Representative 
in London is: The Commissioner, Cyprus Government London 
Office, 15, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


BANKRUPTCY AND LIQUIDATIONS 


There were no major bankruptcy or company liquidation cases; 
the work of the Official Receiver and Registrar in this sphere 
confined itself to several small cases which were more in number 
than in previous years. 


COMPANIES, PARTNERSHIPS AND BUSINESS NAMES 


The following table in respect of local and oversea companies 
indicates the rapid growth of business activity during the last two 


decades: 
1938 1948 1951 1955 
Number of local $$. -— —_- 
companies sg 114 295 375 473 
Aggregate paid-up 
capital of local 


companies .. £1,131,465 £5,237,486 £7,612,307 £10,532,462 
Number of oversea 

companies opera- 

ting in Cyprus .. 67 71 99 130 


During the year 50 companies, 183 partnerships and 56 business 
mames were registered. Of the 130 oversea companies 79 were 
engaged in insurance, 12 in trading, 10 in contracting and 5 in 
banking. 
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PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


Cyprus has no legislation for the registration of original patents, 
and only patents registered in the United Kingdom can be registered 
locally. During the year 15 were registered compared with 2 in 1938, 
5 in 1948 and 7 in 1951. 

The post-war export drive of various countries and the expansion 
of local industry and trade have been responsible for the large 
number of trade mark registrations during recent years. Such 
registrations are original. During the year 291 trade marks were 
received compared with 88 in 1938, 177 in 1948 and 312 in 1951. 
The largest number of such trade marks came from the United 
Kingdom followed by Cyprus, Germany and the United States of 
America. 


Chapter 6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


LAND utilisation problems are considered by an inter-departmental 
committee, known as the Land Utilisation Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Deputy Financial Secretary (Chairman), 
the Director of Agriculture, the Director of Water Development, 
the Conservator of Forests, the Commissioner for Co-operative 
Development, the Director of Lands and Surveys, and the Secretary 
for Natural Resources. The Soil Conservation Service is a section 
of the Department of Agriculture. There is also a Land Development 
Officer who uses the facilities of the Soil Conservation Service. 
The Soil Conservation Service works in collaboration with the 
Department’s extension staff and uses the part-time services of a 
number of supernumerary officers who serve under District Officers 
in various parts of the island. 

The Soil Conservation Service is responsible for the carrying 
out of land utilisation and soil conservation works, while the Depart- 
ment of Water Development carries out major irrigation and 
drainage works. Attempts to establish Soil Conservation Divisions 
under the Soil Conservation Law of 1952, which became operative 
in 1953, met with some success in 1955. Six divisions have been 
formed so far. They will involve the adoption of soil conservation 
schemes, the total cost of which is estimated at approximately 
£68,000 of which half will be borne by Government. The area of 
land to be so developed is about 6.900 donums. 

Work has continued on a number of major land reclamation 
projects and good progress was recorded with the many minor 
works, including the levelling of agricultural lands for irrigation 
purposes, which the Soil Conservation Service has been called 
upon to undertake for private enterprise. Among the major projects 
undertaken is a reclamation and development of Crown Lands for 
lease to farmers. A start was made in the reclamation of saline 
and alkaline lands with a pilot project in the Morphou Bay coast 
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area. After drainage works had been carried out the soils were 
leached free of salt by surface flooding. Gypsum was then applied 
to the plots in differing amounts. A considerable improvement 
to the soil has already been noticed. 

The reclamation of the bed of an old reservoir in the Eastern 
Mesaoria was started. The preliminary stage involves the cutting 
of drains mainly by drag line equipment. 

A different type of reclamation work is being attempted in 
several areas. This consists of ripping land in which the hard 
calcareous crust has been partly exposed by erosion. A 130 H.P. 
crawler tractor is used for this work. The rock left on the surface 
is mechanically raked into contour rows which form a check to 
further erosion. In the areas selected for the preliminary trials 
the enhanced value of the land so treated has more than covered 
the cost of reclamation. 

The principal water laws of Cyprus are : 

(i) Government Waterworks Law. 

(1i) Wells Law. 

(iii) Water Supply (Municipal and Other Areas) Law. 
(iv) Water (Domestic Purposes) Village Supplies Law. 
(v) Irrigation Divisions (Villages) Law. 

(vi) Irrigation (Private Water) Association Law. 
(vii) Water (Development and Distribution) Law. 

The Government Waterworks Law vests most underground 
water and all waste surface water in Government. The Wells Law 
provides that no well or borehole may be sunk without a permit 
and that private well drillers must be licensed. Where special 
measures are necessary for the protection of water sources the 
sinking of new wells may be forbidden. Water Boards, for supplying 
domestic water to towns, may be set up under the Water Supply 
(Municipal and Other Areas) Law, and Village Water Commissions 
for supplying domestic water to villages, may be formed under the 
Water (Domestic Purposes) Village Supplies Law. The Irrigation 
Divisions Law and the Irrigation (Private Water) Association Law 
are similar in that both provide the means for land and water owners 
to combine together for the purpose of executing and maintaining 
irrigation works. The individual members of a Division have no 
private rights to the use of the water, which is controlled by an elected 
committee. Members of an Association retain their right to private 
ownership and an elected committee has a duty to regulate the 
water so that each member receives his correct share. Government 
usually provides greater financial assistance to a Division than to 
an Association. 

The Water (Development and Distribution) Law was enacted 
in March, 1955. It provides for the compulsory acquisition of privately 
owned water in places where it appears to the Governor-in-Council 
that the conservation and better use of water resources, the 
provision of sufficient water, its equitable distribution and 
availability at fair prices, or the effective execution of an island-wide 
policy relating to water, may be more effectively secured thereby. 
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Upon the application of the law to any given area private water 
rights will vest in a Committee and the former right-holders may 
claim compensation from the Committee. Some of the chief 
functions of the Committee are to promote the conservation of 
water resources, to develop their use, and to co-ordinate their 
distribution. 


Land ownership 


Immovable property includes land, buildings, trees, water 
rights in alieno solo and in undivided share in any of these. Buildings, 
trees and water may be owned separately from the land with which 
they are connected, but since 1946 the separation of the ownership 
of land from the ownership of the immovable property on it is 
no longer possible. The ownership of and succession to land are 
regulated by the provisions of the Immovable Property (Tenure, 
Registration and Valuation) Law and the Wills and Succession 
Law which came into force in 1946. Under these laws the compli- 
cated systems of tenure and inheritance obtaining under the 
Ottoman Land Code were simplified or abolished. The tenure 
sections of the Immovable Property Law are aimed at reducing 
the incidence of dual ownership (i.e. the ownership of land and the 
things on it by different persons), the incidence of co-ownership 
and of fragmentation. Land may be disposed of by will but wills 
are rare and consequently succession is normally regulated by law. 
The main principle of the law is equality of inheritance by individuals 
in one class of heirs to the exclusion of subsequent classes after 
provision has been made for the spouse, if living. A difference of 
religion is now no bar to inheritance. 

Aliens may not acquire land without the approval of the 
Governor. The extent of the lands they own is not contentious. 
They include some model plantations. The State Forests, most 
of the grazing land, some experimental farm land, river beds and 
water running to waste are owned by the Cyprus Government. 
The remainder of all types of land 1s owned by the indigenous 
inhabitants. 

There is only one estate subsisting in immovable property. 
It is akin to the English freehold estate except that the ownership 
of minerals is vested in the Crown outside certain specified parts 
of the built-up area of towns and villages. 

Of the agricultural land 5% is held on short leases for terms of 
one or two years; another 5°% on leases for a longer term and 6%; 1s 
share cropped. The remainder of the agricultural land is worked 
by the owners. 


Settlement and laws affecting settlement. 


Land settlement is the responsibility of the Department of 
Lands and Surveys which operates under the provisions of the 
Immovable Property (Tenure, Registration and Valuation) Law, 
settlement being the definition of the property by means of a 
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cadastral plan and the registration of the name of the owner in a 
book kept in the District Lands Office. Settlement may be sporadic 
of systematic. Sporadic settlement may be voluntary on application 
to the District Lands Office and is compulsory for dealings. Syste- 
matic settlement, known as general registration, has been completed 
over 2/Sths of Cyprus and is proceeding. 


AGRICULTURE 


Most of the island’s agricultural produce is grown by small 
holders. There are but few sizeable estates on which crops are grown 
under the plantation system. The largest is that of the Cyprus 
Palestine Plantations Co. Ltd., in Limassol district, where citrus 
and table grapes are produced on a large scale under modern 
husbandry methods. 

Although an extensive range of produce 1s grown, most farmers 
have to rely on relatively few crops for their livelihood. Many in 
the hill areas depend solely, or almost so, upon the culture of vines. 
Excluding tree crops (olives, carob, citrus, deciduous fruit and 
vines) there are three main classes of annual crops: those grown 
mainly or entirely on winter rainfall; those grown in spring and 
early summer on moisture stored in the soil from the winter rains, 
augmented by flooding with spate water; and those produced by 
means of perennial irrigation from springs, shallow wells and 
boreholes. 

Approximately 5% of the arable land is perennially irrigable 
from springs, wells and boreholes and in a normal season it is 
possible to augment the rainfall on a further 11° of the arable 
land by flood irrigation from the rivers and the streams carrying 
waters from the hills. This spring-time irrigation, which has been 
much improved of late years by minor works, is a very potent 
factor in increasing yields and usually has a considerable influence 
on the overall yield of annual crops. 

The principal rain fed crops are temperate climate cereals and 
winter legumes. Crops grown from retained moisture include 
cotton, melons, haricots, cowpeas and sesame. Typical crops grown 
under perennial irrigation include citrus, deciduous fruits, potatoes, 
vegetables, cotton, summer legumes, lucerne, etc. 

There are some 20 ginning mills with a total output of around 
500 tons of cotton lint per annum. Of the two spinning factories 
only the larger in Nicosia is in operation at present. There is a 
modern silk filature in Paphos district but this is not working at 
the present time. 

Although there are a number of modern processing plants, 
Operated by private enterprise and Co-operative Societies, a large 
proportion of the total olive crop is still pressed for oil in small 
village presses. The residue from these presses is chemically extracted 
for the production of pyrene oil which is used for manufacturing 
purposes. One of these factories has installed a plant capable of 
refining, for human consumption, both crude olive and pyrene oil 
and is marketing locally produced refined olive oil of low acidity. 
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There is also a large refining plant in the Nicosia area which processes 
seed oils, some of which are obtained from imported oil seeds. 

Local factories, some of which are operated by Co-operative 
Societies, kibble nearly the entire carob crop. Carob kernels are 
processed for the production of gum by a privately owned factory 
in the Limassol area which has an output of around 150 tons of gum 
per year. 

There are several well equipped modern wine and spirit factories 
operated by private enterprise and one by Co-operative enterprise. 
In a normal year these vint about one-third of the total production 
of grapes. One of these concerns also runs a brewery but the raw 
materials for it are imported. Several factories are producing 
concentrated citrus juice both for export and for using in soft drinks 
for local consumption. 

During the year the large modern canning factory established 
in the Limassol area by the Smedley enterprise began to operate. 
Its management claims to have canned no less than one-fifth of the 
total production of grapefruit from the 1955-56 crop. There are a 
number of broom factories on the island using locally produced 
and imported broom corn. The drying of deciduous fruits such as 
apples, cherries, apricots and figs is carried out by private and 
Co-operative enterprise on a village basis. 

There are two compound fodder factories operated by private 
enterprise, one in Nicosia and the other in Limassol. The Nicosia 
factory has a small but modern plant for the production of meat 
and bone meals. The production of compound fodders is controlled 
by specific legislation, The Animal Feeding Stuffs (Control) Law, 
1953. The Produce Inspection Service, the control of which ts to be 
taken over by the Department of Commerce and Industry in 1956, 
continued to pay attention to the improvement of exported agricul- 
tural produce, especially citrus. The Agricultural Export Law, 
originally enacted in 1933 and amended in 1954, enables a thorough 
inspection of produce to be carried out, thus ensuring a uniform 
and high standard in the agricultural produce exported. This Service 
is maintained at the chief ports. 

The Cyprus Grain Commission, a quasi-Government organisa- 
tion, which is responsible for the purchase of local grain surplus 
to growers requirements and for the import and export of all grains, 
continued its activities in 1955. Purchases from the local crop 
consisted of 25,862 tons of wheat and 7,581 tons of barley. At the 
end of the year the construction of underground storage pits. to 
hold 10,000 tons of barley against a poor crop year, was being 
undertaken. As in recent years the Commission again found a market 
on the European continent for considerable quantities of local 
durum wheat at a price in excess of that it has to pay for good 
quality imported bread wheat. The Commission continued to 
operate a scheme under which compound fodder manufacturers 
and pig keepers are supplied with barley and barley meal respec- 
tively at a subsidised price. At the end of the year a barley shortage 
had developed and imports were having to be made from Turkey. 
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The headquarters of the Department of Agriculture are in 
Nicosia, together with the specialised sections of the Department 
which are responsible for investigational activities, plant protection, 
seed production, horticulture, veterinary services, animal husbandry, 
soil conservation, extension and information services and economics 
and marketing. | 

For agricultural extension purposes the island is divided into 
six districts, corresponding to the administrative districts, one of 
which is treated as a sub-district. These are supervised by an 
agricultural officer, usually of Agricultural Superintendent, Class I, 
rank. The districts are sub-divided into 30 beats each under the care 
of an agricultural officer, usually of the rank of Agricultural Assistant, 
Grade I or II. Each beat ts designed to cover on an average 25 
villages. 

The Veterinary Service is represented in every district, usually 
by an officer of Veterinary Officer cadre. 

The Department has two major mixed farms, four stations 
largely devoted to olive stock production, three deciduous fruit 
tree stations, a viticulture station, a sericulture station, an experi- 
mental citrus grove, as well as a considerable number of minor 
nurseries meeting local needs for seeds and seedlings. The Animal 
Husbandry Section maintains eight stud stables in the main stock 
breeding districts, as well as studs at other stations, where improved 
sires are made available at a reasonable fee. In addition to livestock 
sections at the major farms it has units at a number of other 
stations. The Veterinary Laboratory, in which most of the 
vaccines used locally are produced, is in Nicosia, where there is 
also a Veterinary Clinic. 

The policy of the Department of Agriculture is, in collaboration 
with the farmers and other Government Departments concerned 
in their betterment, to maintain and increase the productivity of the 
island's land and livestock so as to obtain from them the maximum 
possible economic return. Matters to which considerable importance 
is attached at the present are: 

(1) The development of an efficient extension service with its 
corollaries of farms, stations, nurseries and stud stables, 
so as to prove of direct benefit to farmers and other stock 
breeders. 

(i) The development of a co-operative or group approach 
to the solution of such problems as those of the landless 
shepherd and fragmented holdings so as to promote 
the most rational use of land for cropping and grazing. 

(ii) Assistance with modern earth-moving equipment, in addition 

to advice on soil conservation and improved land use 
practices. 

(iv) Encouragement, where desirable. of diversified husbandry, 

with a close integration of crop and livestock production. 

(v) Assistance in the development of rationalized production 
and orderly marketing, with adequate storage and 
processing facilities. 
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(vi) The introduction, or selection, trial and distribution, of 
improved livestock and varieties of farm crops suited to 
the varying agro-climatic zones. 

(vii) The encouragement of a seed quality consciousness and 
the production and certification of improved seed 
primarily for local use but with a view also to production 
for export where a demand develops. 

(viii) The trial and, when proved, demonstration of practical 
methods of plant protection. 

(ix) The encouragement of further tree planting, especially 
of carobs, citrus, olives, table grapes and deciduous fruit 
and the introduction of improved cultural and processing 
practices for these crops. 

(x) The testing and demonstration of improved farming 

methods and machinery. 

(xi) Improvement of grazing and fodder resources and their 
utilisation. 

(xii) The study of the problems of plant and animal nutrition. 

A noteworthy development during the year has been the 
establishment, by private enterprise, of several large scale poultry 
farms run on modern lines and specialising in the production 
of table birds. The production aim of the largest of these is no less 
than 300,000 birds a year. 

The demand for certified cereal seed, produced under the 
supervision of the Department, again exceeded expectations and 
altogether 2,150 tons of such seed was issued to farmers compared 
with 1,200 tons last year. Facilities have again been improved 
to deal with a larger demand for seed next season. It 1s hoped that 
the installation of a new plant, which will promote the rapid cleaning 
and treatment of cereal seed, will greatly facilitate distribution. 

Farm mechanisation continues at a rapid pace. The year was 
marked by the importation of no less than 114 combine harvesters 
and nearly 400 tractors. Extensive use of aircraft continues to be 
made in some areas for the spraying of annual crops with weed 
killers and insecticides. The Plant Protection Service of the Depart- 
ment has recently demonstrated that the Mediterranean Fruit 
Fly, the incidence of which was becoming a very serious limiting 
factor in the island’s citrus exports, can be effectively controlled 
by the use of modern insecticides. It also seems that the Olive Fly 
(Dacus), which for many years has caused very serious loss as 
regards the yield of olives, may soon be brought under effective 
control. 


Veterinary Services 


The island is dependent for most of its meat and milk products 
on the flocks of sheep and goats which feed on rough grazings 
on land unsuitable for cultivation and on crop residues. Because 
of the low winter rainfall and the hot dry summers, only seasonal 
natural pasturage is available. The Department has embarked 
ona long-term programme for the improvement of natural pasturage 
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by re-seeding and grazing control. Efforts are being made to 
increase livestock productivity to meet the needs of the steadily 
increasing human population and its increased spending power. 
Indigenous cattle, kept primarily for draught purposes, have 
decreased in numbers in post-war years owing to the rapid increase 
in farm mechanisation. This has had an adverse effect on meat 
supplies. During the year the Department started a small herd 
of indigenous cattle to investigate their potential for meat and milk 
production. There is no indigenous breed of dairy cattle. The dairy 
cattle, which are found mostly under stall fed conditions in the 
vicinity of the main towns, are of the Shorthorn breed. Small 
scale importations of Friesian cattle took place from Holland in 
1954 and from the United Kingdom in 1955. Legislation was 
enacted during 1955 with a view to encouraging the production 
of graded cows’ milk. 

Pigs and poultry are kept on a relatively small scale in villages 
throughout the island. A steadily increasing number of persons 
are showing interest in developing specialist laying flocks. 

Villagers, especially those in hill areas who have _ballotted 
against the keeping of free range goats, are keeping improved 
types of goats under controlled conditions. The Department has 
established a livestock unit at its hill station at Saitta which specialises 
in the keeping of tethered goats. 

Mules, donkeys, hides and skins, and cheese are important 
livestock exports. Large quantities of preserved milk, cheese and 
meat continue to be imported. The embargo on the importation 
of livestock for slaughter purposes was continued because of the 
danger of introducing disease, such as foot and mouth, from 
which the island has been free for many years. Retail prices 
of meats have been high but there has been no special scarcity. 
The limited imports of frozen meats, which were largely of good 
quality joints, had relatively little effect on the supply situation 
or the price of locally produced meats. 

Agricultural and Veterinary statistics are given in Appendices 
T, U, V and W. 


FORESTRY 


The area of forest land in Cyprus is computed at 669 sq. miles 
which amounts to 18.73 per cent of the area of the island. Most 
of the forests are Crown resetves and only 52 sq. miles of privately 
owned forest land are recorded. A census of private woodlands 
has shown that there are approximately 78,258 donums of natural 
forest and 23,202 donums of forest plantations. 

Of the Crown Reserves 532 sq. miles (82°%) have been declared 
Main State Forests, dedicated in perpetuity to forestry, and are 
managed by the Cyprus Forestry Service. The remainder consists 
of communal or minor forests, administered for the time being 
by the District Administration in the interests of neighbouring 
village communities. 
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All forest areas are accessible and are open to exploitation. 
The greater part of the Main State Forests is situated in the 
mountains where their main role is the protection of the catch- 
ments against erosion and the conservation of water supplies. 

With the exception of a relatively small area of lowland planta- 
tions of exotic hardwoods—mainly eucalyptus and wattle—the 
forests are natural forest with the Aleppo pine (Pinus brutia) 
predominating. Other important conifers, locally dominant, are: 
Pinus nigra var. caramanica (Troodos pine), Cedrus libanotica 
var. brevifolia (Cyprus cedar), Cupressus sempervirens (Mediter- 
ranean cypress) and Juniperus phoenicia. In the watered valleys 
of the mountains the oriental plane and alder abound, while 
generally the forest floor is covered in varying density with an 
understory of evergreen shiubs and bushes, several of economic 
importance. In the minor forests the upperstory forest has mostly 
disappeared, leaving the understory species to form a maquis type 
of forest. 


Forest Management 


All the Main State Forests are under intensive management 
and are well served with forest roads and telephones. Further 
extensions during the year have been made to forest roads and 
telephones, which are also very important for securing better 
forest protection, especially against fire. 24 miles of new forest 
roads have been constructed duiing the year; 89 miles of new 
telephone line were constructed; 2 miles of new telephone pole 
route were reconstructed; 8 miles of old telephone line were replaced, 
and 11 villages were added to the forest telephone system. 

All the main forests have been mapped on a scale of 1: 10,000 
and 90°, are under working plan management. Fellings are made 
in accordance with the principle of sustained yield, and are designed 
to assist natural regeneration of the forests. 


Afforestation Programme 


There are large areas in which all the forest has been destroyed 
by fire in past decades and in which natural regrowth has been 
prevented by goat grazing. During the course of the year 3,907 
donums of such land have been reafforested in the mountains. 
In the lowlands 158 donums of new plantations (mainly eucalyptus 
and acacia species) have been created. 

Plantation work in the lowlands continued satisfactorily and 
work in all projects under the Forest Development Plan has either 
been completed or will be completed by 1956 when the ten-year 
period comes to an end. Afforestation work also continued under 
the Village Fuel Area scheme. Out of 97 Village Fuel Areas 66 
have been handed over to the village authorities for management. 

The Department has established a new Central Forest Nursery 
at Morphou, within the boundaries of the Central Experimental 
Farm. It produced 221,500 seedlings and transplants in its first 
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season, and is planned to produce up to one million plants a year 
for the use of the Department and private landowners on affore- 
station works. The plains nursery at Athalassa was continued ona 
reduced scale, mainly for research purposes, producing some 89,000 
seedlings, and the mountain nurseries at Platania and Stavros 
produced 20,200 plants between them for both state and private 
planting. 


Forest Produce and Utilization 


The average annual consumption of timber is about 3 million 
cubic feet (round volume equivalent). About |} million of this 
is now supplied from local sources and the remainder has to be 
imported. Cyprus is self-supporting in wood fuel supplies. 

Over 1,216,800 cubic feet of timber were extracted during the 
year from mountain and lowland forests, bringing in a revenue of 
£96,664. Sawmills have worked at full capacity and there has been 
full employment in all the wood-cutting communities. 

There are five break-down mills operating (one Government 
owned) with a combined capacity of 750,000 sawn cubic feet per 
annum. In addition there are some 200 small band-mills producing 
box-shooks and joinery. 

A new utilization plant, consisting of an electrically-operated 
sawmill and log-hoist, a seasoning-kiln and telephone-pole-dressing 
unit, was completed at Morphou during the year. Its main purpose 
is to demonstrate to the local timber trade modern methods of 
handling, sawing and seasoning timber. Its output of sawn timber 
was 120,000 cubic feet in 200 working davs. 


Forest Education and Research 


The Forestry College completed its fourth academic year with 
all 36 students securing their Certificates. So far 70 students have 
completed their training, 46 of them returning to posts in Cyprus 
and 24 foreign students to key posts in the Forest Services of Iraq, 
Jordan, Syria, Libya and the British West Indies. For the fifth 
academic year which started in October the student registration 
comprised 21 Cypriots, 5 Libyans, 4 Iraqis, 2 Iranians, | Syrian, 
1 Somali and 2 from British Honduras, all of whom are taking a 
two-year course to Forest Ranger level. 

In the Research Branch, the first full year of operation has seen 
the establishment of some 250 experimental sites for the study of 
silvicultural problems, a survey of the forest insects of Cyprus 
and the completion of a network of forest meteorological stations. 
The two main streams of silvicultural research have been the 
selection of eucalyptus and other suitable species for lowlands 
afforestation, and the regeneration of the mountain forests by both 
natural and artificial means. Other studies have been made of 
grazing, vegetation, wind-breaks, soil and water conservation, 
seed and nursery techniques, tree nutrition, forest management 
and timber utilization problems. 
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Publicity of all forestry activities in Cyprus has been expanded 
under the direction of a Forest Extension Officer, with special 
public campaigns on forest fire prevention and tree planting. A 
photographic unit has been established to assist both the extension 
and research services. The library has also been developed to afford 
better documentation for research, and to answer the ever-growing 
demand for information from other Forest Services and the general 
public. 


Organization of the Forest Service 


For administration and management the Main State Forests 
are grouped into three territorial divisions—the Paphos, Troodos 
and Northern Range Divisions. In addition there are four specialist 
Divisions—the Plains Division, which is responsible for Village 
Fuel Areas as well as certain lowland forests; the Forest Manage- 
ment and Survey Division; the Forest Engineering Division; and the 
Forest Research and Education Division, which is also responsible 
for extension work, publications and the library. 

The staff at the end of the year consisted of 10 senior and 174 
subordinate staff on the permanent establishment, and 102 temporary 
employees. All revenue from forests amounted to £125,734. 


FISHERIES 


The Comptroller of Customs and Excise is also the Inspector 
of Fisheries in Cyprus. Through his staff of Customs and Excise 
Officers he supervises fisheries and sees that the provisions of the 
fisheries legislation are carried out. 

Fish is caught in Cyprus waters between the shore and about 
two miles out to sea. With the exception of the closed season for 
trawlers, from June to August, fish is taken all the year round, 
in good weather. Cyprus fisheries are however not rich, on account 
of the lack of nutrient salts, and the supply of fish, usually of small 
size, is not equal to the demand. All catches are sold locally at 
prices varying from 250 mils to 700 mils per oke according to size, 
such fish being consumed fresh. Production of inshore fisheries is 
negligible. There is no deep-sea fishing, and there are no processing 

lants. 
: With the exception of a few motor trawlers, fish are caught 
from small boats, the crews varying from two to three men. 
Trawlers are manned by a crew of from five to eight. Trawlers are 
owned by small companies, but the small boats belong to private 
individuals with limited means. They usually man their own boats, 
and it may be said that they earn their living only with difficulty. 

281 ordinary rowing and or sailing boats, 83 ordinary sailing 
auxiliaries, using nets or lines, and 10 trawlers, employing 
altogether 1,079 persons, caught 440,935 okes of fish estimated at a 

alue of £113,983 during the year, 











(Above) The Forest 
Station at Stavri in 
the Northern Range. 


(Left) New planta- 
tions at Athalassa for 
lowlands afforesta- 
(ion. 
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Rural water supplies: The irrigation dam at Kandou (above), and 
storage tanks under construction at Trikomo. 
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Sponges obtained locally are of good quality and have been 
mostly taken by fishers from the Dodecanese Islands there being 
no Cypriot sponge fishers. However, no sponge licences to fish 
were issued in 1955. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


A number of light industrial plants are established in Cyprus 
processing local products for export and home consumption or 
providing consumer goods. Appendix X gives a list of industries 
of this kind whose gross annual output is in each case understood 
to exceed £10,000. 

Some of these are scarcely more than minor cottage industries 
but most of them operate under factory conditions. though 
factories employing more than 50 workmen do not exceed forty 
in number. There are also a number of servicing plants of a factory 
character, such as dry-cleaners and machine straps. 

In previous years’ reports it was the practice to include estimates 
of the output of each industry, but during 1955 an industrial census 
was carried out covering the calendar year 1954, and figures derived 
from it are included in Appendix Y. 

In general, factory industry during 1955 experienced rising 
costs (due largely to the attraction to wage earners of employment 
On construction works for the Services Departments) and found 
increased difficulty both in meeting competition for the home 
market and in maintaining exports against competition from 
cheaper producers elsewhere. Nevertheless some plants, such as 
those supplying the building industry, had a year of expansion, 
and the imports of new machinery as a whole continued at much 
the same level as that of 1954, indicating that investors had some 
confidence in the expansion of local industry. 

Construction of the Cyprus Cement Company’s factory proceeded 
during 1955, but production had not started by the end of the 
year. 

Exports of lace and embroidery were maintained but other 
handicrafts such as rope and basketware making, like factory 
industries, were exposed to the counter-attraction of higher 
earnings elsewhere and probably declined. Home spuInng and 
weaving seem to be dying pursuits. 

Manufacturing industries are encouraged by customs and 
income tax concessions. In many cases they also receive a measure 
of protection through the operation of import duties unpered for 
revenue purposes. 

Most of the factories are owned by Cyprus concerns, but in 
some of the more important industries the majority shareholding 
is Greek and recently there has been some inflow of capital from the 
United Kingdom. 

During the year the Government decided to establish a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry and preparations were completed 
to enable it to start operation on Ist January, 1956. 
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MINING 


Extensive ancient workings and slag heaps testify that Cyprus 
was an important producer of copper during Phoenician and 
Roman times; some authorities hold that the word ‘“‘copper’’ was 
derived from the name of the island. From the Roman period 
until the British occupation in 1878 mining appears to have been 
entirely neglected, but in recent years it has developed into an 
industry of great economic importance. 

Mining and quarrying is governed by the Mines and Quarries 
(Regulation) Law, 1953. The ownership and control of all minerals 
and quarry materials, except in certain built up areas, are vested in 
the Crown. No restrictions are placed on prospecting provided 
that the provisions of the prospecting permits are carried out. 
If payable deposits are found mining leases are issued, the rent 
and royalty being determined for each individual lease. 

Practically all the minerals are produced by seven mining 
companies of good financial standing. In 1955 the value of mineral 
products exported was approximately £103 millions compared 
with £9} millions in 1954. Details of minerals exported are given in 
Appendix Z. 

There was considerable prospecting activity, mainly for pyrites, 
during the year. 11 drills were engaged in exploratory drilling and 
geophysical prospecting was also in progress. 66 new prospecting 
permits for mineral substances were issued. 

A local company is engaged in oil prospecting and during the 
year the drill advanced with great difficulty to a depth of 5,900 feet. 
Subsequently additional casing was ordered with a view to extending 
it beyond the soft layer, at 4,500 feet, which causes caving. 

Cupreous pyrites is the most important mineral mined. This 
ore is extracted from the Mavrovouni mine of the Cyprus Mines 
Corporation and the Kinousa and Limni mines of the Cyprus 
Sulphur & Copper Co. Ltd., whilst from Kalavasos, Kambia—Sha 
and Mitsero-Agrokipia leases of the Hellenic Mining Company 
iron pyrites is mined. All the ore from Kinousa mine and some 
from Mavrovouni mine is shipped after only crushing and screening, 
whilst the remainder of the Mavrovouni ore is treated by acid 
leaching and flotation and yields cement copper of approximately 
80° metallic copper, cupreous concentrates carrying about 25 °* 
copper and iron pyrites containing approximately 50% sulphur. 
The ore from the Limni mine is subjected to crushing and flotation 
processes from which cupreous concentrates and iron pyrites are 
obtained. 

The ores from the various mines of the Hellenic Mining 
Company are at present transported to Vasiliko where crushing 
and flotation plants are situated. The loading station there includes 
an aerial ropeway extending 1,640 feet out to sea. Work has begun 
on the installation of a new treatment plant at Mitsero and when 
completed its products will be shipped from Morphou Bay. 
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Asbestos (chrysotile) is produced by the Cyprus Asbestos 
Mines Ltd., from large quarries at Amiandos in the Troodos area. 
The asbestos-bearing serpentine rock is treated in primary and 
secondary mills, the graded fibre being transported by lorry to 
Limassol, from where it is exported. An asbestos cement sheeting 
factory is in operation at Amiandos and during 1955 this utilized 
296 tons of asbestos fibre. Goods to the value of £80,620 were 
manufactured, the main items being 80,363 asbestos sheets and 
71,749 pieces of roof-ridging. 

Chromite (chrome iron ore) is mined about two miles north- 
westwards of Troodos by the Cyprus Chrome Co. Ltd. The ore is 
transported from the mine by aerial ropeway to Kakopetria where 
the concentrating plant is located. The high grade ore is hand- 
picked and exported in lump form. 

Gypsum deposits are widespread in Cyprus. The mineral is 
exported in the raw state and also, after calcining and grinding, 
as plaster of paris. The main producers are the Gypsum & Plaster- 
board Co. Ltd., which operates quarries near Kalavasos. This 
Company, in addition to exporting 89,997 tons of raw gypsum, 
utilized 14,856 tons for the manufacture of plaster. 4,401 tons of 
plaster were fed to the plasterboard plant, and 1,059,374 square 
yards of plasterboard were exported and 43,627 square yards sold 
locally. 2,448 tons of plaster were utilized for the manufacture of 
gypsum blocks producing 179,099 pieces; local sales of these blocks 
amounted to 110,700 pieces. 6,145 tons of plaster were sold, 4,068 
tons locally and the remainder exported. Throughout the island 
there are numerous small gypsum quarries most of which calcine 
the rock, and although there is as yet no official record of outputs 
from these plants it is estimated that their production of plaster 
exceeded 45,000 tons in 1955, all of which is used locally in the 
building trade. 

Umber is produced from surface or shallow underground 
workings mostly in the Larnaca district. Part of the production 
is exported in the raw state and part, after being calcined, is 
pulverized and graded into particular shades. Strong competition 
from the producers of synthetic products has, however, restricted 
exports In post-war years. 

Nearly 6,500 workers on an average were directly employed 
in the mining industry during the year. There were no major labour 
disputes. 

About 7'8ths of the cupreous concentrates produced were 
shipped to Western Germany and the remainder to the U.S.A. 
Iron pyrites is exported to several countries the major buyers being 
the United Kingdom, France, Western Germany, the Netherlands, 
Egypt and Italy. The bulk of the cupreous pyrites is exported to 
Western Germany and Italy. The United Kingdom, Austria and 
Denmark were the main importers of asbestos but smaller quantities 
weie shipped to Sweden, Siam, Eire, Israel, Japan and _ other 
countries. All the cement copper and almost all chromite are 
exported to Western Germany. 
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Raw gypsum is shipped to several countries, the major portion 
being taken by Formosa, India, the Philippines, Lebanon, Denmark 
and French Possessions in Africa. Most of the plaster of paris is 
exported to Kuwait, Lebanon and Finland. Almost all plaster- 
boards were exported to Greece. 

The field staff of the Mines department comprises an Inspector 
of Mines who is also Inspector of Explosives, one Assistant 
Inspector of Explosives, one Senior Mines and Quarry Foreman 
and three Mines and Quarry Foremen. The Department is 
responsible for the inspection of mines and major quarries, 
enquiries into accidents, issue of permits and leases, and it renders 
technical advice and assistance to prospectors. The department 
is also responsible for the control of storage, sale and use of 
explosives. 


GEOLOGICAL AND GEOPHYSICAL SURVEY 


A separate department was created from Ist January, 1955S, 
the. main function of which is the examination of the mineral 
potentialities of the island and their development. Detailed 
mapping of the igneous rocks in which most of the ore deposits 
occur is the first stage of this investigation. Mapping is being 
carried out on the scale 1: 5,000 and approximately 420 square 
miles: have been examined. 

Two memoirs dealing with the Xeros-Troodos area of approxim- 
ately 465 square miles and the Peristerona-Lagoudhera rectangle 
of 117 square miles are in the course of preparation, together with 
geological maps on the scale 2 inches to a mile. 

Reports for other Government and Service departments, mainly 
concerned with landslides, road construction and materials for 
constructional work were furnished. 

An up-to-date map, in some detail, of the whole of Cyprus 
would greatly assist other departments such as Water Development 
and Agriculture in their development plans. It has therefore been 
proposed that the scope of the department should be extended to 
enable such a map to be provided in a reasonably short time. 

The senior staff comprises a Director and four Geologists; one 
post of Geologist remained unfilled at the end of the year. The cost 
of the department has so far been borne from funds provided under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The progress of the co-operative movement continued in 1955, 
when 38 new societies of all types were registered compared with 
31 in 1954. Nine societies were wound up during the year. The 
societies registered included 10 credit, 25 stores, two wholesale 
supply unions and one of olive producers. 
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The total number of co-operative societies has reached 788 of 
which 484 are credit societies and savings banks. Total membership 
of the movement is now around 135,000. The credit societies are 
the heart of village economic life and of agricultural progress in 
the villages, and they are within reach of every farmer in Cyprus 
for short-term credit, thrift, supply of agricultural requirements 
and, in some cases, pooling of produce for sale. There are practically 
no villages in Cyprus which are not served by credit societies. 

Co-operative stores number 234 and the demand for further 
registrations of such societies shows no signs of falling off. These 
village co-operative stores have had remarkable success in reducing 
the rural cost of living. Their turnover in 1955 is estimated to have 
been about £2 million. 

There are five Carob Marketing Unions, two Potato Marketing 
Unions, the Vine Products Marketing Union, three Wholesale 
Supply Unions, the Co-operative Central Bank, the Co-operative 
Carob Marketing Federation and 57 societies of various other 
types. 
The main feature of co-operative progress in 1955 has been the 
large increase in the number of co-operative stores and the formation 
of the two co-operative wholesale supply unions, the members 
of which are the co-operative store societies in four districts. 
There is still much scope for the establishment of more co-operative 
stores and it is anticipated that before long there will be a 
co-operative store operating side by side with the credit society 
in most villages. 

The co-operative societies were again employed as Govern- 
ment’s agents for the purchase of local cereals (wheat and barley) 
to a value of £1,203,000. 

Not all zivania delivered to the Zivania Scheme from the 1954- 
1955 crop was disposed of to local wine manufacturers before 
deliveries from the 1955-1956 crop started in October. The Scheme 
which is administered by the Commissioner for Co-operative 
Development, who is Vine Products Controller, is strongly 
supported by all producers. In addition the Scheme was used for 
the purchase of raisins of the 1955 crop on behalf of Government, 
totalling 6,659 tons. This quantity represents 95°. of the total 
production. The Scheme was also entrusted with the control of the 
subsidy paid by Government on fresh grapes of the 1955 crop. 
The total quantity of fresh grapes delivered to the factories was 
22 million okes. The subsidy was 4} mils per oke, and payments 
amounted to about £99,000. 

The school savings banks movement continued to be successful. 
At the end of the school year (end of June, 1955) there were 680 
school savings banks with 63,000 school children’ depositors, — 
depositing £6,000 weekly. The total of all these savings at that 
time exceeded £423,000. 

In addition to the issue of the quarterly magazine **Co-operation 
in Cyprus” in English, Greek and Turkish, publicity has been 
given by regular broadcasts. 
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In 1955 the Co-operative Central Bank issued short, medium 
and long-term loans and advances against produce amounting to 
£1,135,000. The total deposits from _ societies amounted to 
£732,800. The value of fertilizers, sulphur, potato seed, insecticides 
and other agricultural requirements supplied to societies in 1955 
amounted to £450,000. The total amount of loans issued through 
the movement in 1955 was estimated to be about £2,000,000, though 
a more restrictive credit policy has been initiated by the 
Department. 

The Department of Co-operative Development has its head- 
quarter in Nicosia and branch offices in all districts. It is responsible 
for giving guidance and advice to the movement, registration of 
societies, audit of their accounts and supervision of their 
activities. Government gave a grant of £4,0C0 in 1955 for the Audit 
and Supervision Fund to help pay for the cost of the cadre of 
supervisors who are mainly concerned with the audit of societies. 
The movement itself paid £16,500 of the total cost of its guidance, 
audit and supervision. The only other Government financial 
assistance to the co-operative movement is the loan _ totalling 
£262,500 granted to the Vine Products Co-operative Marketing 
Union in 1950 and 1955. 

The co-operative movement of Cyprus attracts visitors from all 
over the world, including officers in Co-operative Development 
Departments in other British territories. Despite the fact that the 
situation in the island was exaggeratedly reported in many countries, 
causing a number of planned study visits to be cancelled, persons 
came for from a few days up to two months from the United 
Kingdom, Tanganyika, Lebanon, Jordan, Persia and Malaya. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Elementary 


Education is highly valued in Cyprus. As a result, although 
there is no compulsion, a very large proportion of the children 
of primary school age attend school. The primary school is free 
and is attended by children between the ages of 6 and 14. Since 
the course is a six years one children normally finish at 12 or 13. 
but if they enrol late or if they have had to be kept back one or two 
years they may not complete the school before the age of 14. 

There is a certain amount of wastage: children may leave from 
the higher classes because they have to look after younger members 
of the family or even to help their parents in the house or in the 
fields. But this is improving from year to year and nowadays very 
few children in the towns fail to complete their primary school 
course. 
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The wastage is not brought about by any lack of facilities. 
There is a school within easy reach of every child. All but the smallest 
village has its school and where a village is very small the half dozen 
or so children are given transport or paid an allowance to help 
them to attend the nearest school. During 1955 such arrangements 
had to be made for only about 100 to 150 children. 

The population of Cyprus is so scattered that there is a large 
number of village schools staffed by one teacher. Over half of the 
schools in the island with five children in the smallest and 60 in the 
largest have only one teacher whose task it 1s to teach all six ages 
from six to twelve. Another quarter of the schools have two teachers 
where each teacher takes three age-groups. The remainder of the 
schools, mostly in towns or larger villages, have from three to as 
many as 19 teachers. 

At the primary stage separate schools are provided for each 
community. In a village where there are both Greek Cypriots and 
Turkish Cypriots there is a separate school for each. 

The curriculum and administration of the primary schools 
are controlled by Government and the cost of running them is 
shared between Government and the local community. Government 
trains, appoints, pays and pensions the teachers and makes a grant 
towards the recurrent costs of running the school. The Town 
School Committees or the Village Commissions are responsible 
for the erection and maintenance of buildings, the provision of 
furniture, stationery, books, and other school needs. The funds 
in the villages are collected by a tax on each villager, in the towns 
from a tax on immovable property. The Government pays about 
72° of the total cost of primary education and the communities 
themselves the other 28%. 

There has been a new building programme in the last five years 
to make up for lack of building during the war and to increase the 
accommodation to cope with the greatly increased school popula- 
tion. The trend of population to the towns has meant the building of 
a number of large town schools. Schools are built by the town or 
village itself with the help and advice of the Building Branch of the 
Department. Since heating 1s normally provided only in the hills, 
where climatic conditions are more severe, it is necessary to take 
advantage elsewhere of the abundant Cyprus sunshine. Class- 
rooms, therefore, face south to admit as much sun and light as 
possible. The rooms are usually 30 feet long by 20 feet wide giving 
a floor area of 600 square feet: this allows about !|5 square feet 
per child in a class of average size, and not Icss than 10 square feet 
when the class is at its maximum of 60. In bigger schools more 
amenities are being provided than were common up till recently— 
assembly halls, physical education rooms with stores and showers, 
domestic science rooms, handicraft rooms and art rooms. In towns 
it is possible for two or three schools to share the specialist rooms, 
particularly for domestic science, one school using them on one 
day and another school on another. 
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Only a very few schools have no school garden and these few 
are those in the heart of a town where land is extremely valuable. 
The school garden is the centre of the science lesson, since science 
is largely rural science. Quite a number of schools also keep hens 
and rabbits as a practical project in natural science. 

The health of the children is cared for by the Medical Depart- 
ment. Doctors, dentists and oculists visit the schools regularly. 
To build up physique in the poorer villages a hot milk drink 1s given 
in the winter months. Government subsidises this amenity and 
the village pays according to its means. In the towns the Committees 
provide school meals for poor children. 

School camps are run in the summer to give children a holiday 
and a change of environment. Children from the towns are given 
an opportunity to stay in the hills or at the sea. It is still a small 
venture but it is very popular, and it is hoped to increase it from 
year to year. 

New books were provided during the year. The class-readers., 
one for each class, are the same as are used in the primary schools 
of Greece or Turkey but most of the other books have been produced 
locally. In 1955 new arithmetic books for Classes | and 2 and new 
Greek grammar and composition books for Classes 3, 4, 5 and 6 
were produced. In addition an atlas has been planned and will be 
in the classes next year. 

Each year the number of children is increasing and the number 
of teachers has to increase in proportion. In 1955 there were alto- 
gether over 1,800 primary teachers employed by the Department. 
The men are trained at the Teachers’ Training College, Morphou, 
and the women at the Mistresses’ Training Centre, Nicosia. The 
course occupies two years and consists partly of theory and method 
in the College, and partly of practice in the primary schools. 
Certain of the men leaving the College go on to a third year course 
in agriculture so as to specialise in education in rural areas. 

There is a cadre of inspectors and organising teachers to supervise 
and assist the teachers. The inspectors are for general class subjects 
and they visit most schools once a year. The organising teachers are 
responsible for further training in the peripheral subjects—art. 
physical training, music, English, and rural science. 

To improve the standard of the teachers still further there is 
an in-training scheme of vacation courses. The summer vacation 
in Cyprus is inevitably a long one because of climatic conditions 
and opportunity is taken to run courses all through the summer 
in different parts of the island. These courses, which are all 
completely voluntary, are very well attended and during 1955 
there were 921 teachers at them. 

Some of the teachers themselves study for the higher examinations 
of London University and then go on to the United Kingdom for 
further education. 

In addition cight teachers are sent to the United Kingdom 
every year for a course at an Institute of Education or Training 
College. These are teachers who have shown unusual ability and 
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have been marked out for heaasnips. Their year’s further training 
will, it is hoped, make them more able to control a school effectively 
and give fresh ideas and inspiration to their staffs. 

Most of the children of Cyprus are of either Greek or Turkish 
parentage. There are, however, a few of other races. There are 
schools in the main towns for Armenian children and in some for 
English children. Service children are catered for separately. 


Secondary 


The Cyprus Secondary School varies from its Primary counter- 
part in practically every respect. While the Primary schools all 
share the same form of administration, employ the same group 
of teachers on the same salary scales, and teach in accordance with 
one curriculum, the Secondary Schools have diverse methods of 
government, employ a variegated group of teachers on a large 
range of salaries, and have different curricula. In effect each school 
is completely independent of all other schools. It is also virtually 
independent of external authority except in so fas as all schools 
must be registered under the Secondary Education Law and are 
subject to inspection by the Education Department; teachers 
cannot teach unless they are licensed by the Department and those 
schools which receive a grant have to fulfil certain conditions, 
such as the size of classes and the number of periods taught, for 
example. 

So far as the curriculum is concerned the Governing Body 
considers what type of education is most suitable for its pupils 
and will attract most new pupils; it then chooses whether to follow 
the course laid down by the Greek or Turkish Governments, 
whether to go in for commerce, or whether to prepare its pupils 
for the Cyprus Certificate and General Certificate of Education 
examinations. 

If a school chooses to adopt the Greek curriculum and is 
recognised as a Greek Gymnasium its pupils who complete the course 
and gain a diploma will be able without further examination to 
enter a Greek University. To be recognised as a Gymnasium by 
the Greek Ministry of Education requires the school to follow 
every detail of the curriculum and school management as laid down 
by the Ministry. The number of periods devoted to each subject, 
the books to be used, the methods to be followed by the teacher, 
the punishments that may or may not be enforced—all these are 
carefully set forth and all have to be scrupulously followed since 
otherwise the school will lose its status. Of the Greek Cypriot 
secondary school pupils in the island just over half attend a school 
partly or wholly recognised by the Greek Ministry of Education and 
conducted throughout as if it were actually sited in Greece. It 1s 
not, of course, directly controlled or inspected by the Greck 
Ministry of Education, but the style and tone, the outlook and 
values, are those of a purely Greek school. Boys or girls from a 
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Greek Cypriot Gymnasium who take the Cyprus Certificate Examin- 
ation or the London General Certificate Examination do so 
largely on their own. 

The other half of the Greek Cypriot children attend a variety 
of schools. Some of these are schools for Greek Cypriots only, 
and have a general or commercial programme training the pupils 
for the Cyprus Certificate. There are also a few schools which 
take both Greek and Turkish Cypriots (as well as other races), 
and the remainder of the Greek Cypriots attend these. These schools 
train for the Cyprus Certificate or General Certificate of Education. 

The Turkish Cypriots who do not attend these mixed schools 
have their own community schools—the lower schools (Orta 
Okuls) which are the first three years of the secondary school, 
leading either to the Lycee which is completely classical in style 
or to a “College’’ which has a more modern programme. 

Apart from the Greek and Turkish Cypriots there is a sprinkling 
of other races who attend such schools as the English School, the 
American Academies, the Melkonian Institute, the Convents and 
the Brothers’ schools. 

In management each school is its own master. Some are controlled 
by Committees appointed by the Governor, but answerable to 
themselves alone; some by Committees appointed by the town 
or village or by a group of villages; some by Trusts and some by 
private enterprise. 

The money for these schools comes from three sources: a sixth 
from donations, two-sixths from Government and_ three-sixths 
from fees. The fees vary very widely both from school to school 
and within the school itself. The highest fees are charged at the 
large town Gymnasia which receive no Government aid and pay 
higher salaries to their teachers; the lowest fees in the small village 
high schools with Government grants or 1n those schools (such as 
the public-aided schools) where there are a number of free places 
and no fees at all are paid by some pupils. Once again, however, 
each school is an individual and = generalisations are almost 
impossible. 

The number of pupils enrolled in secondary schools for the 
academic year 195556 was 19,660; of this number 16,050 were 
Greek Cypriots, 2,990 Turkish Cypriots and 620 from other 
communities. This is by no means, however, the whole population 
of that age-group. Like the Primary Schools the course covers 
six years (twelve to eighteen) but the pupils number only a quarter 
of those in the primary schools. Many of the parents can well 
afford even the high fees they are often charged but to a considerable 
number the education of their children represents a very great 
sacrifice. Many are in poor circumstances and are using education 
as an investment. 

The Cyprus Certificate Examination which has now been in 
operation for five years has attracted a considerable number of 
pupils but very few of the pupils sit for all the subjects. English. 
Greek, and Turkish can be taken at two stages; in Greek and 
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Turkish the lower stage is intended for those to whom Greek or 
Turkish, as the case may be, is a foreign language. The English 
papers are set in English, the Greek papers in Greek, and the Turkish 
papers in Turkish. All other papers—Mathematics, History, Geo- - 
graphy, Commerce—may be taken in either English, Greek or 
Turkish as the candidate prefers. The pass is about a half of those 
sitting. | 

A few go on to take the General Certificate of Education but 
these are sitting it in English, to them a foreign tongue. In 1955 
there were some 13,000 subject-entries for the Cyprus Certificate 
(representing about 6,000 candidates) compared with 600 candidates 
for the General Certificate of Education. About a third to a half 
of the candidates pass the General Certificate examination. 

Secondary schools are mostly in the six main towns. Of the 
fifty-seven registered secondary schools only 21 are elsewhere 
than in these towns and the number of pupils in all of these together 
is only 4,000. This means that most boys from the villages have 
the added expense of paying for their accommodation in a town, 
and that instead of living under parental tutelage they are living 
on their own, a prey to agitators and other evil influences. Some 
of the schools have boarding-houses but the number catered for 
represents a small proportion of the number of pupils involved. 

During the latter part of 1955 there was a succession of ‘‘strikes”’ 
and disturbances in many of the Greek secondary schools. 
Although to begin with these “‘strikes’’ and disturbances seemed to 
differ little from the usual demonstrations, it was not long before 
it was clear that they were much more serious and had gone beyond 
the ability of the school authorities to control. In the end it was 
found necessary to close down two large schools, the Samuel 
School, a private school for Greek Cypriot boys and girls in 
Nicosia, and the Larnaca Lyceum also a largely commercial school. 

Of the 32 purely Greek Cypriot schools 24 at one time or another 
staged demonstrations and “‘strikes’’ during the September to 
December term. Between them they lost 166 working days, excluding 
periods when the schools were closed because of indiscipline. 

The programme of most secondary schools ts largely academic 
but a beginning has been made by the Education Department 
on a more practical approach. There are two Rural Central Schools, 
one for Greek Cypriots and one for Turkish Cypriots, where boys 
are given a two years’ course on agriculture to fit them to become 
farmers. These schools are residential and take boys from 14 to 16. 
A more practical method ts also used in the Reform School where 
the boys are taught trades and farming. 

The Apprentices’ Training Centre which has now been running 
for six years 1s a pilot project on the more purely technical side. 
It gives a five-year course in electrical and mechanical engineering 
to some hundred boys. Based on the experience gained from this 
Centre (recently renamed the Preparatory Technical School) 
it has been planned to extend technical education by the setting up 
of four technical High Schools in four district towns together with 
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a Technical Institute in Nicosia. The foundations of the Institute 
were laid in the last days of the year on a good site just outside 
Nicosia. 


Post-Secondary 


There is no post-secondary education in Cyprus except for the 
Teachers’ Training College and Mistresses’ Training Centre which 
together have places for about 320 students. Graduates from these 
two institutions are recruited into the elementary schools. Plans are 
now being made for a combined men’s and women’s Training 
College in Nicosia. 

For those who want post-secondary education on lines other 
than elementary teaching the only solution is to go abroad. A number 
of Greek Cypriots go each year to Greece to take courses at the 
University there, and a number of Turkish Cypriots to Ankara and 
Istanbul. A number also go to England. It is difficult to give exact 
figures in each case since people may go to these countries for 
purposes other than studies and then take up studies later. More 
Cypriots in fact go to London than to Athens. The estimated 
numbers, as near as can be arrived at, are United Kingdom 400; 
Athens 300; Ankara or Istanbul, 200. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Cyprus is a healthy country and the formidable epidemic 
diseases such as cholera, plague, epidemic typhus and yellow fever 
are unknown in the island. Smallpox has not made its appearance 
for many years and a vigilant port health service is maintained to 
prevent, as far as possible, the entry of disease from the outside. 
Many of the other debilitating diseases such as hookworm and 
bilharzia, prevalent in certain neighbouring countries, are absent 
from the island and since the successful conclusion of the anti- 
malaria campaign six years ago no primary case of malaria has 
been reported. The pattern of disease is, in fact, more akin to that 
of Northern Europe than to that of a sub-tropical region. 

The crude death rate is almost the lowest in the world, and the 
infant mortality rate is lower than that of surrounding countries 
and is showing a steady decline. The birth rate remains relatively 
high and thus the population is steadily increasing. 


Notifiable Diseases 

A table showing the incidence of the principal notifiable 
diseases over the past five years is included as Appendix AA to this 
report; brief comment is made, however, on certain of these 
diseases. 


Chickenpox, Measles, Whooping Cough 

The minor epidemic diseases of childhood, included in_ this 
heading, are mild in type and of seasonal incidence. The number of 
cases of whooping cough notified showed a decrease, of chickenpox 
a slight increase, and that for measles remained low. 
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The diphtheria incidence showed a further decline, but the 
disease remains a potential source of danger despite the inoculation 
campaigns which have been organised. There is still some reluctance 
on the part of parents to bring their children for immunization 
at a sufficiently early age. 


Anterior Poliomyelitis 


Sporadic cases occurred during the year, chiefly during the winter 
months, but there was no epidemic and the incidence, which was 
low, remained much the same as in the previous year. 


Typhoid Fever 


There was a slight increase in the number of cases notified 
during the year largely due to a minor epidemic which broke out 
in the Mental Hospital. With the continued improvement in both 
urban and rural water supplies and the intensification of anti-fly 
measures it is hoped to bring the disease still further under control. 


Dysentery 


Amongst the indigenous population the rate remains surprisingly 
low, amoebic dysentery being rare and the bacillary infection being 
mild in type. There were occasional small outbreaks amongst 
service personnel, new to the country, but no severe cases were 
reported. 


Tuberculosis 


The number of cases notified continued to fall and there is 
now no waiting list of patients for either sanatorium. During the 
year a team of workers from the World Health Organisation 
carried out a survey and, although official figures are not yet 
available, it is understood that the team was able to report a most 
satisfactory low rate of infection. 


Leprosy 


The number of cases of active leprosy is extremely small and 
with the greater readiness of patients to report for treatment and 
the efficacy of new treatment there is considerable hope of being 
able to eliminate the disease altogether. Treatment of the disease 
On an out-patient basis continued during the year and admission 
to hospital is purely voluntary. Patients from the old settlement, 
who are all non-infective, have been moved to a new establishment 
at Larnaca which has been opened as a home for the disabled. 
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Trachoma 


With the sharp fall in the incidence of the disease which has 
occurred during the last decade it is now possible to employ staff 
on case-finding duties rather than on mass treatment campaigns. 
Small foci of infection are still to be found in the poorer villages, 
but the disease is no longer a major public health problem. 


Other Diseases 
Malaria 


Since the conclusion of the malaria eradication campaign six 
years ago no fresh case of malaria has been reported. Annual blood 
surveys indicate that the human reservoir of infection is sinking 
rapidly, but a few anopheline larvae are still found occasionally, 
after intensive search, and the danger of re-introduction of the 
disease from outside from ships and aircraft 1s ever present. 
Maintenance work continues, therefore, particularly in coastal 
areas and the neighbourhood of air-ports, the expenditure on this 
service being in the region of £40,000 annually. 


Hydatid Disease 


The disease being difficult to detect in early stages or in a latent 
form, it is not possible to assess its prevalence at all accurately. 
But judging by the number of cases eventually requiring surgical 
treatment the incidence is considered to be relatively high particu- 
larly amongst the rural population. The control of dogs has been 
increased and some results have been shown in the reduction of 
strays. Propaganda in the form of posters and lectures has been 
continued. 


Hospital, Public Health and Sanitary Services 


Curative Services 


General hospitals are maintained by the Government in all 
the principal towns, the Nicosia Hospital being the specialist centre. 
This hospital was enlarged during the year by the construction of 
an additional storey which has provided sixty extra beds for adults, 
20 cots for children and a second operating theatre unit. A new 
ward block 1s also being built which will provide 90 additional 
beds. The new hospitals under construction at Limassol, Famagusta 
and Paphos are nearing completion. In addition to the general 
hospitals there are two sanatoria, one in the hills and the other 
three miles from Nicosia, a Mental Hospital, a Home for the 
Disabled and an Isolation Hospital. The Cyprus Mines Corporation 
and the Cyprus Asbestos Mines Co., have fully staffed and equipped 
hospitals for their employees while the British Military Hospital 
at Nicosia caters for the needs of the armed forces. There are some 
40 private nursing homes established in urban areas some of which 
are of a high standard in design and equipment. 13 small rural 
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hospitals, maintained by local subscription and Government 
subsidy, are situated at various village centres throughout the 
island. 

Government Medical Officers carry out both curative and 
preventive work from 18 centres in rural areas at which dispensaries 
are located and from there pay regular weekly or bi-weekly visits to 
sub-dispensaries within the area under their control. These officers 
maintained close liaison with those of other departments such as 
school-teachers, agricultural assistants, district inspectors, etc., 
and assist in co-ordinating the work of preventive and curative 
medicine. 

There are in addition to the Government Medical Officers 
some 250 private practitioners working in the tsland. 


Preventive Services 


A full sanitary inspector staff exists in both rural and urban 
areas, its members having been trained at the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
School in Nicosia which has received the recognition of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. In the large municipal areas the sanitary work 
is the responsibility of the civic authorities while the work in 
the small municipalities, rural areas and ports is undertaken 
by Government. In addition to the anti-typhoid and diphtheria 
immunization campaigns, anti-fly measures have been widespread 
and the overall improvement of village sanitation has been actively 
pursued. 

Besides the training of Sanitary Inspectors the Medical Depart- 
ment is responsible for the training of nurses, midwives, pharmacists, 
laboratory technicians and radiographers. Numerous — under- 
graduate and post-graduate courses in the United Kingdom are 
available to departmental officers annually, and the following table 
shows the number of students at present undergoing training 
abroad: 

Number of Year courses are 


Nature of Training Scholars expected to end 
Medicine (undergraduate training) 8 4 in 1956 
3 in 1957 
1 in 196] 
Radiodiagnosis (post-graduate 
training) .. l 1957 
Pathology (post- graduate training) l 1956 
Surgery (post-graduate training) . | 1956 
Medicine (post-graduate training) | 1956 
Sister Tutor’s course l 1956 
General Nursing... st es 20 8 in 1956 
4 1n 1957 
3 in 1958 
5 in 1959 
Tuberculosis Nursing be - 2 1 in 1956 
1 in 1957 


Mental Nursing... es - l 1958 
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Hospitals, Health Centres, Dispensaries, etc. 


A list of hospitals and the number of beds available in each 
is given in Appendix BB. 


Health Centres 


A health centre has been established in the Athienou area for 
nearly nine years. The unit with its main centres at Athienou and 
Lysi covers 35 villages and is staffed by two doctors, three health 
inspectors, a senior welfare officer and junior assistants and six 
midwives. A mobile health unit operated in the Arminou area in 
Paphos District. 


Infant Welfare and Ante-natal Centres 


Infant welfare centres organised either by voluntary associations, 
municipalities or Government function in all the principal towns 
and many of the larger villages. These are well attended. Ante-natal 
clinics are held in all the municipal areas and many of the larger 
village centres. 


Dental Services 


A fully equipped dental centre in the charge of a Government 
dentist is attached to Government general hospitals and various 
sub-centres are visited regularly from these. In addition a mobile 
dental unit functions in each district, chiefly for school dental 
work. In initiating the 1island-wide mobile dental service a survey 
of some 45,000 school children was carried out 1n order to ascertain 
which areas contained those in most need of treatment. The relation 
between the fluorine in the water and dental caries rate amongst 
children has not yet been fully worked out, but basic information 
is available and a publication on the subject is being prepared. 


Laboratory Services and Blood Bank 


The main pathological laboratory is centred in Nicosia and is 
being enlarged. Satellite laboratories in the charge of trained 
technicians have been established at Famagusta and Limassol 
and another will be set up in Paphos as soon as the new hospital 
there is completed. The Government Analyst’s laboratory is also 
centred at Nicosia. A Blood Bank, organised in 1953, continues 
to function satisfactorily and blood is supplied not only to hospitals 
in Nicosia, but to Kyperounda Sanatorium, Kyrenia, Larnaca and 

case of grave emergency to Limassol. 


aecand 
Part of the extensions to Nicosia General Hospital. 
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After a serious brain operation in. England this 
young girl returned homecwell\and,' happy. 
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The first stage of an experimental pair of houses built near Nicosia by 
the Planning and Housing Department. 
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Play time at the Children’s: Homecat Limassol. 
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Town and Country Planning 


The last census was in 1946 and the next one is planned for 1956. 
Considerable migration from the villages to the towns has taken 
place since 1946, when the population of the main towns was: 
Nicosia and suburbs, 53,000; Limassol 23,000; Famagusta, 16,000 
and Larnaca 15,000. Next in size though very much smaller come 
Ktima, Kyrenia, Lefka, Morphou, Lefkoniko, Kythrea, Lapithos, 
Rizokarpaso and Lefkara. All the towns are growing fast, though 
this does not mean that the villages are being denuded. 

Land speculation in most of the towns is forcing an uneconomic 
scatter of suburban development, though this has to some extent 
been held in check by the unavailability of water supplies. 

The old commercial centres of the towns were never designed 
for modern traffic and although minor road-widening schemes 
have been put into operation in the past on major streets, they are 
mostly inadequate. The following figures of the rapid growth of 
motor traffic give some measure of the problem: in 1946, there were 
4,060 motor vehicles; in 1950, 9,417 and in 1955 23,473. The latest 
figure represents one vehicle per 22 inhabitants. 

Until boom conditions arrived in Cyprus most of the local 
authorities were not convinced of the need for regulating the 
location of incompatible land uses. Small workshops, stores, shops 
and houses grew up cheek by jowl. With the present rapid develop- 
ment, the workshops have tended to develop into factories, small 
stores into warehouses and handicrafts into power-operated 
machines. 

Under the Streets and Buildings Regulation Law, the control 
of the construction and sanitation of buildings, the layout of streets 
and, to a limited extent, the control of urban land use is entrusted 
to Local Authorities advised by the Planning and Housing Depart- 
ment. Industrial zones have now been declared in Famagusta, 
Limassol and suburbs, and Nicosia and suburbs, and schemes are 
rapidly being agreed and put into force to bring major streets and 
traffic intersections up to modern standards. 

The larger Municipalities employ a full-time Municipal Engineer 
and a small staff. The smaller authorities are advised jointly by the 
staff of the Public Works Department, the Medical Department 
and the Planning and Housing Department. The Planning Branch 
of the latter has at present two qualified officers, and recruitment 
and training of assistants is progressing slowly but surely. 

During 1955 a Bill was published providing for comprehensive 
Town and Country Planning. Diagnostic surveys are being carried 
out in the three main towns, and in 1956 it is hoped that the first 
Town Plans may be published. 
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Rural Housing 


In the villages houses are generally constructed on traditional 
lines using such local materials as are to hand, such as sun-dried 
mud bricks or stone, with either flat mud roofs or pitched roofs 
using tiles laid on a layer of mud to give them better thermal insula- 
tion. In the richer villages more and more detached ‘‘suburban” 
type houses are being built using burnt bricks and reinforced 
concrete. Sanitation varies from pit latrines to septic tanks depending 
on the availability of water and the wealth of the householder. 
Because land in villages is relatively cheap, because structures are 
simple, and because the family often provides much of the unskilled 
labour, as a general rule there is not great housing shortage, although 
by modern standards there is often over-crowding. 

Inspection of the poorer villages shows that housing conditions 
are slowly improving. It has, however, been noticed that in some 
cases, even where families can now. afford better houses and more 
space, money has been spent in preference on consumer goods. 


Urban Housing 


The general standard of building construction in urban areas 
is much higher than that of the rural, but varies from three, four 
and five storey reinforced concrete frame structures to suburban 
cottages much like those in the villages. A house to house water 
mains supply is gradually becoming available in the larger Munici- 
palities, and septic tanks are taking the place of pit latrines. There 
are as yet no comprehensive sewage schemes. In the cheaper houses 
plumbing and services still tend to be rudimentary since when the 
choice is between larger and more imposing rooms and properly 
laid out kitchens and bath rooms, preference is often given to the 
former. | 

House building is taking place fast and it would appear that the 
over emphasis on high value buildings, noticeable in 1954, has 
begun to slacken. Rents are generally high but except in Limassol, 
where there is a temporary shortage of better class houses (which 
will ease when the neighbouring Service building programmes 
come nearer to completion), there does not now appear to be any 
real shortage of higher value accommodation. 

There is still, however, a shortage of accommodation for the 
middle, lower-middle and lower income groups in the larger towns 
and private building is barely beginning to compete with the 
demand. 

The satisfaction of the ever-growing demand is made more 
difficult by the exorbitant prices demanded for sites and by rising 
building costs. A recent analysis of the increases in building costs 
showed that the greater part of the rise was due to higher wages 
for labour. With the building trade booming, skilled labour is 
temporarily in short supply. There has also been a rise in the 
cost of some building materials. Where these are locally manufac- 
tured, it would appear that here too the bulk of the increase is 
attributable to increased labour costs. 
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A Housing Law has been enacted to empower Government to 
provide and manage housing estates. During the year Government 
studied the possibility of the establishment of Building Societies 
and sought the advice of Mr. C. G. Garratt Holden, the Secretary 
of the Building Societies Association, who visited Cyprus. 

The Municipalities of Limassol and Famagusta aided by Govern- 
ment grants and loans are proceeding with slum clearance and 
rental housing schemes. In both cases the original plans have had 
to be somewhat amended, but towards the end of the year progress 
was made. The Department built, in three stages, an experimental 
pair of semi-detached houses near Nicosia. These were designed 
so that rent-purchasers who could not afford the whole house 
could expand and improve it in stages from a basic small nucleus. 
Simultaneously, land was acquired on the outskirts of Ktima and 
a small pilot rent-purchase estate was started. Applications for 
these houses were being studied at the close of the year, while initial 
investigations for similar schemes in other towns were also put in 


hand. 


SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


With growing industrialisation, the movement of people from 
villages to towns and the slow but perceptible weakening of family 
ties which always accompanies economic development, the need for 
social welfare services has been increased. 

To a greater or lesser degree help for the poor, scholarships for 
pupils unable to afford a secondary education, and more recently 
day nurseries for children of working mothers find a place in the 
activities of the Church, the Turkish Community, the Municipalities 
and certain voluntary organisations. The mining companies also 
take a wide interest in the welfare of their workers and provide 
various facilities from infant clinics to limited schemes of social 
imsurance. The Cyprus Mines Corporation in particular offers a 
Welfare Centre and fosters sports clubs. Children’s summer camps 
are organised each year by many different bodies and Scouting and 
Guiding are popular. 

The Welfare Department interests itself in all such work and 
offers help and advice. The Department is composed mainly of 
trained social case-workers who provide a variety of specialised 
services; public assistance for the destitute, child care for deprived 
children, protection and after-care-services for adult and juvenile 
delinquents, ex-prisoners and reform school boys. Other duties 
include the care of refugees, assistance in emigration, matrimonial 
cases, mental after-care work and legal and social work connected 
with the Adoption Law. 

These official social services are provided for all Cypriots in every 
part of the island, and there is considerable liaison with military 
authorities, with Courts and with social agencies in the United 

Kingdom and Commonwealth countries dealing with cases in which 
Cypriots are involved, 
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The District Welfare Office in Nicosia was attacked by a rioting 
crowd on 4th August but an attempt to set fire to the building was 
foiled by the vigilance and prompt action of neighbours. Meanwhile 
Welfare Officers, both men and women, continued their work in 
towns and villages without hindrance and with a good measure of 
local interest and co-operation. During the year a new sub-office 
was opened at Lefkoniko. Two officers were seconded for temporary 
duties at Detention Camps. 

The Public Assistance Scheme at the end of 1955 was giving 
regular help to about 1,850 persons compared with 1,515 at the end 
of 1954, apart from the considerable numbers of people who were 
assisted by non-recurrent grants. In many cases allowances were 
increased and help offered to replace bedding or obtain better 
accommodation. The cost of the Scheme, in which rehabilitation 
work continued to be a feature, rose from some £40,000 in 1954 to 
some £70,000 in 1955. 

In child care considerable progress was made in co-operation 
with Municipalities and local people in providing each District with 
its own Children’s Home. Whereas at the end of 1954 only Limassol 
had such a home, run by the Department, by December, 1955, each 
of the five Districts had one, although the building of the Paphos 
home had not been completed. Various expedients were used to 
convert buildings to make them suitable for this purpose and the 
training of staff continued throughout the year. Meanwhile, to 
supplement and extend the work for deprived children, the 
Boarding-out Scheme was widened, and the operation of the 
Adoption Law led to over 70 adoptions. 

There are now fewer cases of girls employed as domestic servants 
below the legal age limit, and the new Adoption Law prevents this 
being disguised as a form of adoption. Work continued, however, 
with a number of young girls so found, and arrangements were made 
either to send them back to their families or to accept them through 
court proceedings as children in need of care or protection. 

The Department represents the World Council of Churches in 
Cyprus for the purpose of re-uniting families where one or the other 
member has emigrated. During the year 53 families comprising 
201 persons were helped to go to Australia. 

A start has been made on developing almoning services for the 
hospitals. With the limited number of women officers available 
this has not been easy to arrange, but at one hospital it 1s now 
organised on a regular basis and elsewhere the Department deals 
with such cases as the medical authorities refer to it. 

Towards the end of 1954 the first detailed report on Juvenile 
Delinquency was published and during 1955 work has been carried 
out on a similar report on Child Care. Officers have given talks 
to various organisations and island-wide conferences on welfare 
have been held. A monthly article on Social Welfare is published 
in the “Countryman”, an official publication in English, Turkish 
and Greek for farmers, and occasional articles on welfare work in 
Cyprus are contributed to professional journals in the United 
Kingdom. 
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Chapter 8: Legislation 


Sixty-seven Laws were enacted during the year, of which 
forty-four were amending Laws. 

Of the twenty-three new Laws particular mention should be 
made of the Water (Development and Distribution) Law, which 
makes provision for the conservation and use of water resources 
and for the better distribution of water supplies; the Illegitimate 
Children Law, which amends and consolidates the law relating 
to illegitimate children; the Curfews Law; the Housing Law, which 
makes provision for low-cost housing schemes; the Detention of 
Persons Law, which makes provision for the detention of any person 
who the Governor is satisfied is or has been a member of, or is or 
has been active in the furtherance of the purposes of, an organisation 
which the Governor is satisfied has been responsible for any acts of 
violence directed to the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government, or destruction of, or damage to, property of the 
Crown, and that by reason thereof it is necessary to exercise 
control over such person; the Veterinary Surgeons Registration 
Law, which, for the first time in Cyprus, makes provision for the 
registration of veterinary surgeons; the Advocates Law, which 
amends and consolidates the law relating to advocates and makes 
provision for the establishment of an Advocates’ Pension Fund; 
the Criminal Procedure (Temporary Provisions) Law, which 
makes provision for the trial on information of certain offences 
without preliminary enquiries; the Compensation Assessment 
Tribunal Law, which makes provision for the establishment of a 
Tribunal to determine compensation for the compulsory acquisition 
of land; the Anti-dumping and Countervailing Duties Law, which 
provides for the imposition of anti-dumping and countervailing 
duties; the Trustee Law, which codifies the law relating to trustees; 
the Evcaf and Vakfs Law, which makes provision for the 
administration of moslem religious property by a Council consisting 
of elected and ex-officio members; Her Majesty's Forces 
(Performance of Police Duties) Law, which authorizes the use 
of Her Majesty’s Forces in the performance of police duties; the 
Special Court Law, which makes provision for the constitution 
of a Special Court to try offences prejudicial to the internal security 
of the Colony or to the maintenance of public order in the Colony; 
and the Offensive Weapons (Prohibition) Law, which prohibits 
the carrying of offensive weapons in public places without lawful 
authority or reasonable excuse. . 

Among the forty-four amending Laws were the Currency 
(Amendment) Law, which makes the necessary statutory provisions 
for the introduction of the new decimal coinage into the Colony 
in the place of shillings and piastres; the Police (Amendment No. 2) 
Law, which, inter alia, makes provision for the establishment of an 
Auxiliary Police Force; and the Courts of Justice (Amendment) Law, 
which makes provision for the constitution of the office of Senior 
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Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court and for the punishment of 
contempts of Court which come under the category of scandalizing 
the Court. 

Finally, mention should be made of the Governor’s Proclama- 
tion of the 26th November, under section 3 of the Emergency 
Powers Orders in Council, 1939 and 1952, bringing into operation 
the provisions of Part IJ of the said Orders in Council, under 
which have been made the Emergency Powers (Public Safety and 
Order) Regulations, 1955 to (No. 3) 1955, the Emergency Powers 
(Collective Punishment) Regulations, 1955 to (No. 1) 1955, the 
Emergency Powers (Control of Small Vessels) Regulations, 1955, 
the Emergency Powers (Modification of the Coroners Law, 1953) 
Regulations, 1955, and the Emergency Powers (Committals to the 
Special Court) Regulations, 1955. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


THE Supreme Court of Cyprus consists of a Chief Justice and two 
or more Puisne Judges. It has appellate jurisdiction, both civil 
and criminal, over the decisions of all other Courts, and original 
jurisdiction as a Colonial Court of Admiralty under the Imperial 
Act of 1890; in matrimonial causes; and to issue prerogative orders 
and exercise, in all matters where the proceedings of a quasi 
judicial tribunal or of a ministerial authority are called in question. 
the powers of the High Court of Justice in England. A single Judge 
exercises the original jurisdiction of the Court; an appeal lies from 
his decision to the full Court. In civil matters, where the amount 
or value in dispute is £300 or over, an appeal lies from the Supreme 
Court to Her Majesty in Council. The Supreme Court may also. 
in its discretion, grant leave to appeal to Her Majesty in Council 
from any other judgment which involves a question of exceptional 
general or public importance. 

There are six Assize Courts, one for each District, with unlimited 
criminal jurisdiction and power to order compensation up to £500. 
These Courts are constituted by a Judge of the Supreme Court 
sitting cither with a President of a District Court and a District 
Judge or with two District Judges. This bench of three is nominated 
by the Chief Justice whenever a sitting is to be held. 

The six District Courts consist of a President and such District 
Judges and Magistrates as the Chief Justice may direct. At present 
there are four Presidents, ten District Judges and eight Magistrates. 
The District Courts exercise original civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
the extent of which varies with the composition of the Bench. 
In civil matters (other than those within the original jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court) a President and one or two District Judges 
sitting together have unlimited jurisdiction; a President or a District 
Judge sitting alone has jurisdiction up to £200; and a Magistrate up 
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to £50. In proceedings for the eyectment of a tenant from premises 
under the Rent Restriction Laws a President or a District Judge 
sitting alone has jurisdiction to deal with any claim or proceeding, — 
Irrespective of the amount involved. The limit of jurisdiction of any 
President sitting alone may be increased to £500 and of any Magis- 
trate to £100 by Order of the Governor. 

In criminal matters the jurisdiction of a District Court is 
exercised by its members sitting singly and is of a summary 
character. A President has power to try any offence punishable 
with imprisonment up to three years or with a fine up to £500 
or with both, and may order compensation up to £300; a District 
Judge has power to try any offence punishable with imprisonment 
up to one year or with a fine up to £200 or with both, and may 
order compensation up to £200; a Magistrate has power to try any 
offence punishable with imprisonment up to six months or with a 
fine up to £50 or with both, and may order Pamecnsauon 
up to £50. 

Every Court in the exercise of its civil or criminal jurisdiction 
applies the Laws of the Colony, the common law and the doctrines 
of equity, save in so far as other provision has been made by any 
Law of the Colony, the Statutes of the Imperial Parliament and 
Orders of Her Majesty in Council of general application, unless 
modified by a law of the Colony. A few Ottoman laws not yet 
repealed are still applied by the Courts. 

In matrimonial causes the Supreme Court applies the law 
relating to matrimonial causes for the time being administered 
by the High Court of Justice in England. The family laws of the 
various religious communities are expressly safeguarded. There are 
two domestic tribunals having jurisdiction in divorce—the Greek 
Orthodox Church tribunal where the marriage has been celebrated 
according to the rites of that Church; and the Turkish Family 
Court where one party to the marriage is a Turk residing in Cyprus 
and professing the Moslem faith. There is no appeal from a decision 
of the Greek Orthodox tribunal. The Turkish Family Courts have 
a somewhat wider jurisdiction in “religious matters” than the 
Greek Orthodox Church tribunal and can (unlike that tribunal) 
enforce their judgments by the machinery of the civil courts; an 
appeal however lies to the Supreme Court from the decisions of 
the Turkish Family Courts. There are two such courts, one at 
Nicosia for the districts of Nicosia, Famagusta and Kyrenia, and 
one at Limassol for the districts of Limassol, Larnaca and Paphos. 

Towards the end of 1955 a Special Court was set up by Law 
as an emergency measure to deal with certain specified and other 
criminal offences arising from the political situation. The Special 
Court consists of three ‘Justices’ and one ‘Judge’. The Justices 
have jurisdiction to try offences punishable with imprisonment 
up to seven years, while the Judge, whose status 1s that of Senior 
Puisne Judge, exercises jurisdiction as an Assize Court. An appeal 
lies to the Supreme Court from a decision of the Special Court. 
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In 1955 the total number of persons dealt with in the ordinary 
summary Courts was 47,375 (of whom 518 were juveniles), compared 
with 58,026 (660 juveniles) in 1954. The decrease was mainly due 
to ee offences, which from 25,848 in 1954 dropped to 19,948 
in 1955. 

The 47,375 persons brought before the Courts in 1955 were 
dealt with as follows: 


Convicted... ou ie 35,100 (418 juveniles) 
Discharged .. ag bs 12,057 ( 98 ss ) 
Committed to Assize es 218( 2 es ) 


The persons convicted in 1954 were 45,828 (including 481 juveniles). 

Of the 35,100 persons convicted in 1955, 582 (including 7 
juveniles) were imprisoned for various terms not exceeding three 
years; 29,926 (70 juveniles) were fined; while 4,592 (341 juveniles) 
were bound over or otherwise disposed of. The commonest types 
of offence were drunkenness and disturbances, assaults, offences 
against municipal rights and bye-laws, trespass and damage by 
animals, offences relating to traffic, and offences against the State 
and public order. 

Convictions for traffic offences numbered 18,359 (of whom 68 
were juveniles), representing over 52% of the total number of 
convictions; in 1954 the corresponding percentage was slightly 
higher (about 53%). Convictions for praedial larceny numbered 
142 (12 juveniles) compared with 275 in 1954, while convictions 
for other larcenies dropped from 1,084 (147 juveniles) to &43 
(107 juveniles). There was a substantial decrease in convictions 
for forest offences: from 1,410 (6 juveniles) in 1954 they dropped 
to 674 (7 juveniles) in 1955. Similarly convictions for offences 
relating to employment were only 487 as against 986 in 1954. 

There was a noteworthy increase in convictions for offences 
against the State and public order: from 1,237 (15 juveniles) 
in 1954 they rose to 1,982 (63 juveniles). This increase was the result 
of the very abnornal conditions of lawlessness and disorder created 
by the present political movement for union of Cyprus with Greece. 
The figure of 1,982 comprises 694 convictions (27 juveniles) 
for offences arising directly from that political movement. For the 
sake of brevity, offences of this nature will be referred to in this 
chapter as emergency offences. During 1955, 932 persons (41 
juveniles) were dealt with by summary courts for such emergency 
cases, in addition to the persons tried by the Special Court for 
similar offences. 

The number of persons brought before the Assizes in J9SS 
was double that of the previous year: 203 (3 juveniles) as against 
102 in 1954. The increase is due to emergency offences; moreover, 
the figure of 203 does not comprise cases which were tried by the 
Judge of the Special Court sitting as an Assize Court. 
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Of the 203 persons brought before the ordinary Assizes in 1955, 
135 (3 juveniles) were convicted. Of these 135 persons, 31 (2 juveniles) 
were convicted for various emergency offences: one was convicted 
of murder and sentenced to death but an appeal by the convict was 
pending before the Privy Council at the end of the year; one was 
convicted of attempted murder and sentenced to imprisonment 
for over 3 years; while 29 others (including 2 juveniles) were 
convicted of various crimes such as advocating or encouraging an 
unlawful association, using armed force against the Government, 
possessing seditious publications, rioting, possessing firearms or 
explosive substances, etc. Of the 29 convicted persons, 8 (I juvenile) 
were sentenced to imprisonment for more than 3 years; 13 to 
imprisonment for less than 3 years; 4 were fined and 4 (1 juvenile) 
were bound over. 

In addition to the person already mentioned as tried for murder 
12 others were tried by the Assizes for murder (compared with 7 
in 1954); eight of them were acquitted and 4 were sentenced to death; 
two of these 4 were executed while the other two were reprieved. 
Five persons were tried for manslaughter (compared with 7 in 1954); 
One was acquitted, 3 were sentenced to imprisonment for more 
than 3 years, while the charge against one was withdrawn. Six 
persons were tried for attempted murder, in addition to the person 
already mentioned for a similar emergency offence (compared 
with 9 in 1954); one was acquitted, two were imprisoned for more 
than 3 years and three were imprisoned for less than 3 years. There 
were Only 8 convictions in 1955 for offences against property with 
violence to the person, as against 16 in 1954, but convictions for 
other offences against property rose from 20 in 1954 to 34 in 1955 
(including one emergency offence). The number of convictions 
by the Assizes for various other indictable crimes (in addition to 
28 emergency offences already mentioned) rose in 1955 to 35 
compared with 4 in 1954. 


Special Court 


In addition to the cases dealt with by the ordinary criminal 
Courts of the colony during the year, the Special Court began 
dealing with emergency cases towards the end of the year. The 
number of persons dealt with summarily by the Special Court in 
1955 was 413 (SO juveniles), of whom 304 (40 juveniles) were 
convicted. The majority of these summary convictions were for 
unlawful assemblies, processions and riots, which involved a total 
of 211 persons (27 juveniles); it is noteworthy that most of the 
offenders were secondary school boys; several riots had begun 
as processions or demonstrations by such school boys and girls. 
There were 24 summary convictions (8 juveniles) for offences 
against the constitution and existing social order and 25 convictions 
(2 juveniles) under the Curfews Law. 

Eight persons were tried by the Judge of the Special Court 
Sitting as an Assize Court, of whom 4 were convicted: one was 
imprisoned for over 3 years for attempted murder, while another 
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person tried for a similar offence was acquitted; two cases of other 
offences against the person were withdrawn; three persons were 
convicted for possessing explosives: one of them was imprisoned 
for over 3 years, one for less than 3 years and one was fined. One 
person tried for advocating or encouraging an unlawful association 
was acquitted. 


Civil Proceedings 


The number of actions instituted in the District Courts in 1955 
was the highest on record since 1930: 14,417 actions were filed, 
compared with 14,389 in 1954, which was itself a record figure. 
Since the end of the war in 1945, when the number of actions filed 
was only 4,576, there has been a steady, marked increase in civil 
litigation. 

Of the actions filed in 1955, 3,323 were claims on bonds, 8,669 
involved other money claims, 1,365 were actions affecting immovable 
property and the remaining 1,060 actions concerned various other 
claims. 


POLICE 


The outbreak of teirorist activity in April made necessary 
considerable changes in the Police Force upon whom primarily 
rested the responsibility for internal security and the maintenance 
of order, in addition to the more routine duties of the prevention 
and detection of crime, the prosecution of offenders, the registration 
and supervision of criminals, passport and traffic control and the 
registration of aliens. 

It became necessary for members of the Police Force, contrary 
to their normal practice, to carry arms: military assistance in 
internal security duties was progressively called upon towards 
the end of the year. 

To strengthen the Force, the authorized establishment was 
substantially increased, a contingent of United Kingdom Police 
was recruited to serve on secondment as Inspectors and Sergeants, 
police dogs and their handleis from the Metropolitan Police Force 
were brought to the Island, a force of Auxiliary Police was raised 
primarily for guard duties and the Special Constabulary was 
reorganized and its numbers increased. Furthermore a mobile 
reserve was established which when fully recruited will consist 
of nine units, each of which will possess its own transport and 
equipment to deal with riots and other such emergencies. 

The actual complement of the Force at the end of the year 
consisted of the Commissioner and his Deputy, a Force Inspecting 
Officer, an Assistant Commissioner (C.I.D.), an Assistant Commis- 
sioner (Special Branch), two Fire Officers, a Director of Music, 
65 Gazetted officers, an Inspectorate of 60 and 1,705 other ranks. 
ae ve) establishment is intended to be in the region of 3,500 
all ranks. 
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To improve police communications, a wireless network has been 
set up by means of which the Police Central Headquarters is 
connected with all seven divisional headquarters, which in their 
turn have wireless communication with rural police stations and 
patrol cars. 

An extensive long-term building programme has been authorized 
which includes provision for a start to be made on the construction 
of police housing for junior ranks, and for a model police depot 
which will include a new police headquarters, a training school, 
accommodation for the Mobile Reserve, a driving school and 
married quarters. Plans have also been made for the erection of 
new divisional headquarters and rural police stations. 

The Police Training School, which provides instruction for 
recruits, was filled to capacity throughout the year. 

The Traffic Branch has of necessity been depleted in staff since 
many of its trained constables were needed for more urgent duties. 
The increase in the number of licensed vehicles continued and despite 
press and radio propaganda there was a further rise in the number 
of road accidents. 

The Police Fire Brigade was increased to 2 Fire Officers and 70 
other ranks, three times its strength at the end of 1954, to meet 
the new responsibilities of providing fire fighting services in 
Limassol, Famagusta and Ktima. Permanent fire stations were 
equipped at Limassol and Famagusta and a temporary station was 
set up at Ktima. Three new fully-equipped fire appliances were 
added during the year, and three more are on order. More fire 
hydrants have been provided and many inspections of public 
buildings, cinemas, factories and other premises were carried out. 
Calls received concerning fires numbered: Nicosia 349, Limassol 90 
(from May), Famagusta 56 (from May) and Ktima 3 (since opening 
im December). 

First aid instruction continued, the Force forming a Corps of the 
St. John Ambulance Brigade. The Force remains affiliated to the 
Royal Life Saving Society, but exercises and instruction have of 
necessity been confined to instructors at the Depot and to recruits. 

The Police Band numbering 30 augmented an orchestra set up 
for Cyprus’s first opera season. Although owing to the emergency 
members of the Band were posted to riot squads from April to 
October, a total of 18 concerts was given during the year in the 
larger towns. 

Statistical data on crime are given at Appendix CC. 


PRISONS 


The headquarters of the Cyprus Prison Service are at the Central 
Prison, Nicosia, which is under the direct charge of the Superin- 
tendent of Prisons. All organisations connected with the prisons, 
such as the Prison Board, the Prisoners Discharge Board, and the 
After-Care Committee are administered from there. 
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The Central Prison, which can house up to 700 convicts, is 
large and airy and gives the impression of space. There are electric 
lights in each cell, adequate cell ventilation, flush lavatories and 
up-to-date cookhouses. The only other prison in use is the Athalassa 
Open Prison which can take 80 first offenders who engage in farming 
activities. 

In addition to convicted prisoners the Prison Service was 
responsible for the housing of two groups of detainees. The first 
group comprised persons arrested and held under the Detention 
of Persons Law, enacted in July; they were initially detained at the 
Central Prison and then at Kyrenia Castle, and later moved to a 
camp at Kokkini Trimithia, nine miles from Nicosia. The second 
group comprised those arrested and held under the Emergency 
Regulations, following the proscription in December of AKEL 
(Reform Party of the Working People) and its satellite organi- 
sations; for a short time they were detained at a former quarantine 
station near Dhekelia before being moved, as a temporary 
measure, to the Central Prison. Arrangements were in train 
at the end of the year for the construction of a special 
camp to house them. 

There were 343 and 366 prisoners at the beginning and at the 
end of 1955 respectively, and 136 detainees in the first group and 
129 in the second. That the prison population has been consider- 
ably reduced in recent years is largely the result of the probation 
system for adults, the efforts of the welfare staff on after-care 
duties and the maintenance throughout the island of full 
employment. Appendix DD gives tables of prison statistics. 


The standard of discipline among convicts was satisfactory 
throughout the year, but there were a few acts of indiscipline, 
including a small riot at the Central Prison and again at Kyrenia 
Castle, by detainees under the Detention of Persons Law. 
The general health of prisoners was good, and there were no 
epidemics. Minor cases were treated in the Prison Hospital. 
and surgical and other specialist treatment was given at Nicosia 
General Hospital. 

Evening classes were held as usual throughout the year, and 
civilian school masters appointed by the Education Department 
were employed as part-time instructors. From time to time the 
more educated convicts were also employed as_ instructors. 
Attendance at these classes was compulsory for illiterate and semi- 
literate prisoners; the remainder could attend voluntarily. 


General elementary education subjects were taught up to the 
sixth standard but the higher classes were permitted to take English, 
at their request, for four periods each week. A few long sentence 
prisoners were allowed to take correspondence courses. 

Trades taught are as follows: 
'» Prison—Tailoring, shoe-repairing, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
cooking, book-binding, matmaking. 
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Outside Prison—Farming, vegetable growing, cereals, animal 
management, husbandry, soil conservation, basket making, 
broom making. 

Approximately 75° of the long sentence prisoners are taught 
trades or are working at their own trade in the prison; the other 
25° are employed mostly outside the prison on the Stock Farm 
and the Prison Farm and as outside work parties. A few short 
sentence prisoners are also employed at their own trades but over 
80% are employed outside the prison at Athalassa, the Prison 
Farm and on work parties for Government departments. 

The wage earning scheme continued to be satisfactory. All 
convicts after serving six months of their sentence, and if their 
conduct and industry are up to standard, receive 102 mils per 
week. Of this 61 mils can be spent on cigarettes and 41 mils are 
credited to assist them on release. During the year the scheme cost 
Government £1,167.594 mils. 

The existing system of remission is as follows: 

(i) No remission is granted for sentences of one month’s 
imprisonment or less. 

(ii) One-sixth remission may be granted for sentences of under 
two years. 

(iii) One-fourth remission may be granted for sentences of 
over two years. 

(iv) Progressive remission may be granted for special good 
conduct and industry of four months every year over 
three years and up to six years, five months every year 
over six years and up to nine years, and six months every 
year over nine years. 

(v) Females with over two years sentence may earn one-third 
remission, but are only considered for progressive remission 
after four years in prison. 

Remission may be forfeited, as an additional punishment, for 
offences against prison discipline at the rate of three days for every 
day in solitary confinement. 

The system of After-Care has again proved successful. The 
case sheets prepared by District Welfare Officers prior to the 
release of prisoners were of great assistance to the Prisoners 
Discharge Board, and the monthly reports which followed release 
showed, without doubt, that the assistance and advice given by 
those officers was effective. 

Wide privileges are allowed to both groups of detainees. They 
do not wear prison garb (although clothing is issued on request); 
they are allowed to supplement their rations with foodstuffs sent 
to them; they are allowed visits by three members of their families 
once a week; there are no restrictions on the number of letters 
they may write; and they may receive books and newspapers in 
any quantity. Steps are being taken to arrange rehabilitation 
classes on subjects selected by the detainees. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


THE Electricity Authority of Cyprus has continued to develop 
supplies of electricity in each of the main towns and to extend its 
supply to the rural areas. The total number of units generated 
at the Authority’s generating stations for the year was 73,455,254, 
compared with the finalised record of 49,215,315 for the previous 
year. The maximum load recorded at the Dhekelia generating 
station was 17,500 kws. on the 30th December, the maximum 
recorded during the preceding year being 12,400 kws. 

The extension of Dhekelia generating station to provide for an 
additional two 90,000 Ibs per hour boilers and a 14,000 kw. turbo 
alternator set is progressing satisfactorily and it is hoped to have 
this additional plant on commercial load by October 1956. Orders 
for a further extension to comprise one 90,000 Ibs. per hour boiler 
and a 14,000 kw. turbo alternator set have been placed, for comple- 
tion during September, 1957. 


WATER DEVELOPMENT 


The main features of the year’s activities were the completion 
of the new town water supply schemes at Nicosia, Limassol and 
Famagusta and the drilling of a record number of boreholes, 
chiefly for irrigation. A new hydrological service came into operation 
for the purpose of keeping records of the flow of rivers, streams 
and springs and, more particularly, for observing and studying 
the effect of the recent expansion of irrigation by pumped ground- 
water upon the underground water resources of the island. 


Town Water Supplies . 

New water supply schemes have been completed in Nicosia, 
Limassol and Famagusta. 

In Nicosia the works comprise a series of small pumping stations 
at a number of new boreholes and at some old sources, pipelines 
from the sources to a central reservoir, the reservoir, and a new 
network of pipes to distribute the water throughout the town. 
Water is sold only by meter. The new scheme has doubled the 
quantity of water available within the Water Board’s Area of Supply 
but in 1955 the necessity arose, as In previous years, to limit the 
quantity of water supplied to the town at certain periods during 
the summer. These restrictions were of course less severe than 
formerly. The actual average consumption rose to 34 gallons per 
person per day during the month of July; had it been possible to 
continue without restrictions it 1s thought that this average would 
have been about 40 gallons. 

The completed Nicosia scheme does not cover the suburban 
areas, which contain some 23% of the town’s total population of 
about 74,000. Plans have been drawn up for an extension to the 
nresent works to provide more water for both town and suburbs 
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and to include a pressure distribution system for the suburbs and 
for the part of the town within the old walls. The engineering 
works of the completed scheme cost £502,000 and the proposed 
extensions are estimated to cost a further £800,000. 

The new Limassol water scheme functioned successfully through- 
out the year and no summer restrictions were necessary. The yield 
of the three springs which form the chief sources of supply fell to a 
somewhat low level of 660,000 gallons per day and the old pumps 
at Chiftlikhoudhia had to be brought into operation to keep up 
the supply. The water from this source was formerly slightly saline, 
but since the completion of the new scheme the wells have been 
rested and re-charged with sweet water from the springs during 
winter. The water pumped in 1955 over a ten week period from 
mid-August to the end of October was found by regular analyses 
to be all of good quality. During July the consumption for a 
population of 30,000 averaged 35 gallons per person per day. All 
water is sold by meter. The new works cost £388,000. 

In Famagusta the new scheme, which brings water from bore- 
holes near Phrenaros and includes a reservoir and complete distri- 
bution system, has been in successful operation over a full season. 
No summer restrictions were necessary. The _ installation of 
consumer meters throughout the town appears to have resulted 
in a considerable saving of water. In 1954, before the meters were 
fixed the consumption rose during July to about 37 gallons per 
person per day while in 1955 the corresponding figure was only 
31 gallons. The new scheme cost £310,000. 

Minor extensions have been made to the Larnaca distribution 
system from time to time throughout the year. Plans exist for 
duplicating the existing 15” main from the sources to the town, 
for the construction of an 800,000 gallons covered reservoir, and 
for other improvement works estimated to cost in all about 
£150,000. 

At Paphos a pump was installed on a new borehole and now 
adds water tothe town’s mains. A scheme for piping water to Paphos 
from the Trozena springs near Yerovasa through a 24-mile pipe- 
line has been examined and the cost, including an extension to the 
existing distribution system, is estimated to be of the order of 
£110,000. 

Some improvements to the sources of the Kyrenia water 
supply were made by building a small collecting tank and replacing 
an old concrete channel with new pipes. 


Village Water Supplies 


84 village schemes were completed and 4 more were in progress 
at the end of the year. Each consists of water source, pipe from 
source to village, one or more storage tanks, and a system of public 
fountains in different parts of the village. The source, which is 
uSually either a spring or a borehole, is frequently shared by two 
or more villages. In some of the larger villages provision is made 
for house to house connecticrs, for which the demand increases 
yearly. 
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On the plains there is a growing demand for pumped water 
from wells and boreholes. For example, at Trikomo, a village of 
about 2,500 inhabitants, water is being pumped four miles through 
a 6” pipeline with a total lift of 140 feet. The capital cost of the 
scheme including storage tanks and distribution system is £30,600 
of which £17,700 is paid by the village and £12,900 by Government. 
Running costs are paid for entirely by the village. 

Of the 627 villages in the island 62% now have satisfactory 
piped supplies, 16% have piped installations requiring renewal 
or improvement, and 22% are still without piped water. The 
domestic water consumption in villages is increasing rapidly. 
Whereas, a few years ago, 15 gallons per person per day was more 
than sufficient, now the Department of Water Development 
considers it necessary to provide 20 gallons whenever that quantity 
can be made available. 

Expenditure on village water supplies in 1955 was £197,000. 


Gravity Irrigation 


Gravity irrigation works carried out by the Department of 
Water Development may be classified chiefly in the following 
groups: 

(i) Schemes developing small springs by excavation at 
their source, by lining channels in masonry or rein- 
forced concrete to prevent loss of water, and by 
constructing masonry tanks for night storage. 

(ii) Schemes involving the diversion of seasonal or perennial 
flow from rivers and water courses by means of weirs 
and channels. 

(iii) Irrigation from infiltration galleries constructed in slow 
yielding aquifers, in fissured rock, or in river gravels 
either by gravity or by pumping. 

(iv) Water conservation in reservoirs for periods of a few 
days to several months. 

The number of gravity irrigation schemes completed was 54. 
They command about 6,000 donums of which nearly 2,000 can be 
irrigated in summer. At the end of the year work was proceeding 
on a further 12 schemes. 

The year’s programme included weir and groyne intakes for 
irrigation channels, masonry storage tanks, two large sub-surface 
weirs, infiltration galleries, the improvement of many springs and 
the lining of 13 miles of channels in concrete or masonry. 

Three irrigation dams were completed in 1955. The first is a 
small earth dam for storing flood water near Gypsos, 16 feet high 
and 1,700 feet long. A masonry dam at Kandou, 40 feet high, is 
built on a somewhat fissured site after an experimental dam 15 feet 
high showed no sign of leakage. At Perapedhi, a concrete dam 60 
feet high has been completed at Government expense, without a 
village contribution, for the purpose of compensating irrigators 
for water extracted from the upper reaches of the stream for 
domestic use at Troodos. 
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The scheme for re-charging the aquifers at Famagusta has 
reached a further stage. In 1954 an earth dam and about a mile of 
re-charge tunnels were built for the purpose of leading flood water 
from the Harangas watercourse into the porous sands from which 
the underground water is pumped for irrigating the groves of 
Famagusta. In 1955 work has been proceeding on an extension of 
the scheme to bring flood water to Famagusta from the Kouklia 
reservoir and from several catchments south of Akhyritou. This 
new stage of the work involves about 3 miles of open channels 
and one mile of tunnels. 

Expenditure on gravity irrigation in 1955 was approximately 
£181,000. 


Underground Water 


The drilling section of the Department of Water Development 
is largely occupied in sinking irrigation boreholes for private 
persons under a subsidised drilling scheme. It also sinks prospecting 
boreholes for Government as well as irrigation, domestic water, 
and industrial boreholes for public bodies and commercial 
companies on a full cost basis. The benefits of perennial 
irrigation resulting from recent boreholes are clearly visible in the 
marked agricultural development that is taking place in drilling 
areas. Where previously the summer landscape was bare and arid, 
citrus groves and vegetable gardens are being extended year by 
year and the agricultural economy of these districts thereby greatly 
improved. 

A record total of 333 boreholes was sunk during the year and of 
these 135 were for irrigation, 16 for domestic water, 58 for pros- 
pecting purposes, 24 for industry, and the balance for miscellaneous 
technical uses. Of the boreholes drilled for water 67% produced 
more than 1,000 gallons per hour on test and are classified as 
‘successful’. The total tested output of all the year’s boreholes 
was nearly 1,300,000 gallons per hour, sufficient to irrigate 15,000 
donums in summer if pumped regularly at half the tested rate. 
Expenditure on drilling amounted to approximately £46,000 in 
1955. 

The large number of boreholes drilled in recent years has caused 
a proportional increase in pumping in the island generally, and 
in particular in the Morphou area, and in the peninsula between 
Famagusta and Larnaca. The increased agricultural production 
resulting from irrigation by the pumped water is of great economic 
value to the island and it is important that the present pumping 
output should not only be maintained but that it should be 
increased from year to year where possible. The reserves of under- 
ground water, however, are not unlimited and so in developing 
irrigation for wells and boreholes, care must be taken not to exhaust 
the aquifers by drawing off more water than can be _ replaced 
naturally each year from the rainfall. 
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In the Morphou area there is so far no sign of any serious fall 
in the ground water table and further development can no doubt 
continue for a number of years. At the other end of the island, 
in the peninsula between Famagusta and Larnaca, the position 
is not so hopeful and measurements from Government observation 
boreholes indicate that the limits of safe development are being 
approached and in some cases already exceeded. The area around 
Kokkini Trimithia is causing similar concern. 

The new hydrological service is studying the effect of pumping 
in the above places and of determining the extent to which further 
development can extend with safety. 


Finance 


Water Development works are usually assisted by Government 
grants or loans, or by both grants and loans. Towards the cost of 
gravity irrigation works the village contribution varies from 20°, 
to 60% according to the type of work and the nature of the owner- 
ship of the water. Where the water is owned collectively, as by the 
members of an Irrigation Division, the usual rate is 20° for spate 
irrigation and 33.3°% for perennial irrigation. In Irrigation 
Associations there is private ownership of water and the village 
share is usually higher than for a Division. Each case is considered 
on its merits with the result that the average village contribution 
is round about 45%. The village share of the cost of a scheme is 
usually raised by a loan from the Government Loan Commissioners 
at a low rate of interest. Occasionally it is paid partly or wholly 
in cash or in free labour. A borehole under the Subsidised Drilling 
Scheme is carried out for a private person at a fixed price to him 
of £32.500 for the first borehole, and the balance of the cost which 
in 1955 on the average amounted to about £100 is paid by 
Government. Private individuals requiring a second or third bore- 
hole are charged the actual cost in full including departmental 
charges. Municipal Corporations, Companies, etc., also usually 
pay the full cost and departmental charges. The new town water 
supply schemes are paid for in full by the respective Water Boards, 
which have raised the money by special loans from Government. 
Village domestic water schemes are paid for half by Government 
and half by the village if no house-to-house connections are 
wanted. If there are house-to-house connections the extra cost 
is borne entirely by the village. Beneficiaries bear the full cost of 
operation and maintenance of both irrigation and domestic water 
schemes. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
General 


The general direction and policy of the Public Works Depart- 
ment are controlled from its headquarters in Nicosia, the executive 
work being carried out from Divisions situated in Famagusta, 
Limassol, and Nicosia, with a sub-Division at Paphos which will 
remain in existence until the completion of earthquake relief 
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measures. Headquarters staff consists of the Director, Deputy 
Director, Senior Executive Engineer, and the Architectural, 
Accounting and Secretariat sections of the Department. Each 
Division is controlled by a Divisional Engineer to whom is attached 
where necessary, and if available, Assistant Engineers, and the 
requisite supervisory staff of Foremen and Technical Assistants. 

All plant and vehicles on charge to the Department are repaired 
and maintained by the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
Section, with main workshops in Nicosia, where major overhauls 
are undertaken. Subsidiary workshops in the Divisions take care of 
routine maintenance and minor repairs. There are carpentry work- 
shops in each Division where the making of furniture, doors and 
windows, etc., is undertaken. 

The nucleus of a Roads Section was formed during the year 
and it is intended to expand this, as staff becomes available, to 
enable it to carry out the design and construction of all new roads 
and major improvements to existing roads. 

Some idea of the continued and steady growth of the amount 
of work undertaken by the Department in the past few years is 
shown by its estimates. Total expenditure has risen from £550,290 
in 1951, to £1,660,742 in 1955. This has been accomplished with 
no appreciable increase in staff. 


Roads 


The abnormal rise in both the volume and weight of civilian 
and Services traffic threw a heavy burden on maintenance funds 
and personnel, but nevertheless good standards were achieved 
and there was no apparent deterioration in road conditions generally. 
Of the 3,727 miles of roads in the island, some 964 miles (of which 
792 miles are bitumenised), are maintained by the Department, 
the remainder being the responsibility of the Administration, other 
Departments and Municipalities. There are 0.96 miles of road per 
square mile. 

No major damage to roads or bridges was occasioned by floods 
or inclement weather, but minor acts of subotage on one or two 
bridges on subsidiary roads were reported. Repairs to these were 
speedily dealt with and traffic returned to normal in a short time. 

The more important new works and improvements in hand 
during the year were as follows: 

(i) The bitumenising of the Xeropotamos-—Kithasi-Ayios 
Nikolaos—Mallia Road was completed with the exception 
of the seal coat. This work comprised in addition to 
major realignments numerous bridge improvements for a 
distance of 28 miles at a total estimated cost of £125,000. 

(ii) Various improvements to bridges and to the alignment 
of the Nicosia-Larnaca Road were carried out at a cost 
of £14,300. These included the elimination of dangerous 
bends at miles 6.5, 14.75 and 15.5 and the construction 
of a new bridge at mile 20. 
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(111) The asphalting of the Nicosia-Agros Road continued 
and by the end of the year 11 miles of this had been 
completed. . 

(iv) Reconstruction of the Kaimakli-Angastina-Engomi Road 
was carried on and is expected to be completed in mid- 
1956. The total estimated cost of this work amounts to 
£110,000. 

(v) The construction of a new road in the Troodos mountain 
range from Moniatis to Platres continued. Heavy cut 
and fill are a feature of this and when completed the road 
will provide an _ attractive tourist route through 
mountainous scenery. It is estimated that some £73,000 
will be spent on this road. 

(vi) Asphalting of the Ambelikou-Kambos Road at an 
estimated cost of £68,000 was practically completed. 

(vii) On the Famagusta-Larnaca Road major improvements 
consisting of the elimination of numerous dangerous 
bends were carried out at a cost of £32,100. 

(viii) The abnormal increase in traffic between Limassol and the 
Episkopi Cantonment necessitated the widening of some 
10.5 miles of road, which was carried out at a cost of 
£65,000. On this section there remain some _ major 
deviations to be done, to bring the road up to the 
standard required by the volume of traffic. 

(ix) An experiment on low-cost construction was carried out 
on the Larnaca-Kiti Road where some 7 miles of road 
at an average width of 12 feet were foundationed, 
metalled and bitumenised at a total cost of £17,000. 
This road serves an agricultural area and the volume 
of traffic is heavy seasonally only. Average traffic 
conditions do not justify construction to normal first- 
class standards, so the sub-standard formation § was 
adopted and results will be observed. 


Buildings 


Normal maintenance of buildings was carried out where required. 
The percentage of expenditure to capital cost was in the region of 
1.6%. New works consisted mainly of the construction of new, 
and additions to existing, hospitals. At Nicosia General Hospital 
a third storey was added to the main block and a new three-storey 
wing was 80% completed. The installation of air-conditioning 
and a hot-water system proceeded. A water-borne sewage disposal 
system, the first civilian one in the island, was completed during 
the year and takes the combined sewage of the General Hospital 
and the Central Prison. In Famagusta, the in-patients wing, the 
Nurses’ Home and the Mortuary at the new hospital were completed 
and work continues on the out-patients and administration block. 
The estimated cost is £138,000. 
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Limassol New Hospital estimated to cost £146,000 was 75% 
completed at the end of the year. This is a multi-storied masonry 
and cement block building. A small single-storey hospital was 
built at Polis at a cost of £12,000. This was the only work of a major 
nature carried out by contract, all others being done by direct 
labour. At Paphos, work was started on a new £95,000 hospital 
to replace the old one damaged in the 1953 earthquake. By the 
end of the year approximately 30% of the work had been completed. 

To re-house the people of the Paphos district whose houses 
were destroyed in the earthquake, Government undertook the 
construction of some 1,500 framework houses and this programme 
was completed early in 1955. It was the intention that the recipients 
of each house should undertake at their own expense certain 
additions and improvements, but in the event, this did not happen, 
and early in the year it became apparent that due to various factors 
among which poverty, no doubt, played a prominent part, the 
recipients would not carry out the necessary improvements. 
Ultimately Government decided that painting of external plastering 
with a water-proofing compound, internal plastering, concrete 
floors, ceilings, site levelling and perimeter drains would be done 
at public expense. In addition it was agreed that the extra bays 
of houses belonging to very poor people should be enclosed by 
Government. This work, in scattered villages throughout the 
mountainous district, was carried out entirely by direct labour, 
and in spite of some difficulties in the way of shortage of certain 
materials and of skilled labour, more than 50% was completed 
by the end of the year. These improvements have in great measure 
removed the dissatisfaction originally expressed by the recipients 
of prefabricated houses, who now readily take over the houses 
without the slightest demur. The total estimated cost to complete 
the works is £145,000. 

The new Public Information Offices in Nicosia were completed 
and occupied during the year. The construction of the new Leper 
Colony at Larnaca was also completed and the Colony moved 
from its old Nicosia quarters in June. A feature of this work was 
the removal, stone by stone, of the Church from the Nicosia site 
and its re-erection at the new site at Larnaca. A start was made 
on the erection of a new Konak at Platres. This building to cost 
£11,000 will house administrative and tourist offices. 


Harbours 


Normal dredging and maintenance operations were carried out 
at Limassol, Famagusta and Larnaca harbours, but some difficulty 
was experienced in this work due to the inadequacy of the existing 
plant, which it is hoped to replace and enlarge at an early date. 
Considerable damage was done to the timber jetty at Famagusta 
by a landing craft which got out of control in a storm and rammed 
the jetty at the landward end. Repairs in reinforced concrete piles 
and deck were quickly carried out, to help relieve as far as possible 
the congestion in the port. 
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Limassol Lighter Basin costing £200,000 was virtually 
completed and in commission by the end of the year, and this 
should ease congestion at the port and enable loading and unloading 
of ships to be carried out under conditions which hitherto made this 
impossible. A storage shed estimated to cost £16,000 is under 
construction at the Lighter Basin and 1s 30% towards completion. 
Detailed surveys were carried out by consulting engineers at the 
ports of Famagusta, Limassol and Paphos as a preliminary to the 
submission of a report and recommendations for the enlargement 
and improvement of these ports. 


Labour and Materials 


With the expansion of the Service Departments’ construction 
programme and the general increase in public works and building 
throughout the island, the demand on the labour market was at 
times met only with difficulty, more especially in the class of skilled 
artisans such as masons and carpenters; but on the whole little 
delay or inconvenience was caused by this shortage. 

Labour relations remained cordial and interruptions to works 
because of strikes or labour disputes were negligible. The average 
number of workers employed by the Department was 2,966 and 
the wages paid amounted to £623,920, i.e. £210.357 mils per head. 

Materials of all kinds were freely available throughout the year 
and no shortages occurred to delay progress. 


Security Measures 


With the advent, in April, of terrorism and acts of sabotage on 
Government buildings, the Department was called upon to execute 
much additional work in the way of security measures, consisting 
of fencing and lighting, to render Government property as safe as 
possible. Repairs to bomb-damaged buildings and the construction 
of camps for detainees were also carried out. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


PORTS AND FACILITIES 


THE three main ports, in order of importance, are Famagusta, 
Limassol and Larnaca. 

At Famagusta vessels of up to 425 feet overall length, with 
a draft not exceeding 22 feet 6 inches, can enter the inner harbour 
to be berthed alongside the quay. A Government tug. assists 
shipping to manoeuvre upon entry into and departure from the 
main harbour. Storage accommodation, cranes, tractors and trolleys 
have in the past been sufficient to deal with ordinary trade require- 
ments, but the berthing facilities are proving increasingly inadequate 
to cope with the rapidly expanding flow of imports and exports, 
particularly in this emergency period. 


a 
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Work began in December on a £19,000 project to increase 
lighterage facilities, including the construction of a new jetty, 
120 feet long by 30 feet wide, and an additional 120 ft. of new 
quay space. The highest priority is being given to this work, which 
will considerably reduce the protracted stays outside the breakwater 
which many ships undergo. It is the first harbour improvement 
work undertaken at Famagusta for a long time. 

At Limassol and Larnaca ships anchor in the open roadstead 
some four to five cables off the main jetty, and cargo is transferred 
to and from the shore by lighters of from 20 to 40 tons capacity. 
The big new lighterage basin at Limassol was partly working at 
the end of the year and was scheduled to be in full operation by the 
end of January, 1956. When completed and working to full capacity 
it will permit the handling of some 35,000 tons of freight monthly, 
double the present figure. 

Karavostasi, Vassiliko-Zyyi, Limni and Boghaz are mainly 
used for the export of minerals. Each has a pier and sufficient 
lighters to work ships at anchor in the open roadstead. In addition 
Vassiliko has a loading pylon. Kyrenia and Paphos are minor 
ports with limited port facilities. There are no inland waterways. 


SHIPPING LINES AND LOCAL SHIPPING 


General cargo steamers of the British Conference Lines 
(Mediterranean Section) call in turn at roughly weekly intervals 
from British ports via Mediterranean ports. Some have accom- 
modation for up to twelve passengers. The voyage between the 
United Kingdom and Cyprus takes between 10 and 14 days. 

. Cargo steamers of a number of companies call at Cyprus at 

approximately half-monthly intervals on voyages between Northern 

> European and Mediterranean ports, some with limited passenger 

- accommodation. Regular calls are made according to itinerary 

. Schedules by passenger and cargo vessels running between Levantine 

ports, Greece, Turkey, Italy and France. Tankers frequently called at 
Larnaca to discharge petroleum products. 

Statistics of ships using Cyprus ports in 1955 are given at 
Appendix EE. 

14,329 passengers arrived in Cyprus and 19,523 left by sea. 
Approximately 701,140 gross tons of cargo were landed and 
1,309,810 gross tons exported during the year. 

Local shipping is confined to a few schooners owned by Cypriots, 
who use them in coastwise trade and for the conveyance of goods 
: to and from neighbouring countries. 
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ROADS AND VEHICLES 
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The 792 miles of asphalted main highways of Cyprus provide 
‘‘ all-weather communication between the towns and many of the 
* bigger villages. A network of over 2,000 miles of subsidiary roads, 
'“ with few exceptions passable all the year round, connects most 
‘of the smaller places. 
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Every village of any size is linked with its market town by one or 
more public transport vehicles stationed in the village; these vehicles 
leave for town in the early morning and return in the afternoon or 
evening. Frequent bus and taxi services serve the main centres of 
population. 

Motoring conditions are good and up-to-date service stations 
have been erected. Touring is agreeable throughout the year except 
at high summer on the plains; the mountain roads command 
some of the most magnificent scenery in the Mediterranean. 

The number of motor vehicles of all types which were licensed 
on 3lst December, 1955, was 23,473 of which 9,062 were private 
cars, 6,016 commercial vehicles, 5,368 motor cycles, 1,010 taxis 
and 1,887 tractors. The number of driving licences issued or 
renewed was 30,600. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


The increase in all branches of air traffic recorded in 1954 was 
maintained throughout the year under review. Eleven scheduled 
and 21 non-scheduled operators carried a total of 118,673 civilian 
passengers through the Nicosia Airport. This figure, which includes 
departing, arriving and transit passengers, represents an increase 
of 25% over 1954. In addition, 877,122 kilos of air freight were 
consigned to and from Cyprus. Scheduled aircraft movements 
increased by 14% and non-scheduled movements by 








1954 1955 
Inwards Outwards Inwards Outwards 
Scheduled services .. 2,082 2,082 2,376 2,375 
Non-scheduled services __1,171 1,172 1,281 1,284 
Local flights .. 5 422 422 266 266 
Embarked Disembarked Transit 
1954 | 1955 | % | 1954 | 1955 | % | 1954 | 1955 | °, 
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Passengers 32,223} 35,711) --10) 35,520; 37,508) 4-12| 28,799) 45. ae 
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Freight 
(kilos) 228,201] 173,43 
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Mail (kilos) 61,829) 131,096)-; 112) 85,169} 167,225} +96) 107,267) 80,607) —-}: 





—31} 311,232) 703,692)+ 126} 940,628 aie -3 











The above figures do not include military passengers arriving 
and departing in civil aircraft handled by the Royal Air Force. 

Work began during March on the extension of the main runway 
to 8,000 feet at the Nicosia Airport, and the reconstruction and 
extension of a subsidiary runway of 6,000 feet was also put in 
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hand. By the end of the year, 60% of the total work had been com- 
pleted on both projects. During the period of construction oppor- 
tunity was taken to provide the ducts and channels required for the 
installation of an up-to-date airfield lighting system for the Airport 
the installation of which is expected to be completed during 1956. 

The installation of a hydrant re-fuelling system on the parking 
apron was also completed during the year. This facility materially 
expedites the re-fuelling of aircraft and at the same time reduces 
congestion on the parking apron through avoiding the use of mobile 
re-fuellers. Plans for further development of the Airport with 
particular regard to the provision of a new Airport Terminal 
Building to meet the steadily increasing requirements of air traffic 
passing through Cyprus received the consideration of Government. 

There was a significant inciease in the number of non-scheduled 
and charter flights between Cyprus and the United Kingdom due 
largely to the transfer of air trooping movements from the Canal 
Zone to Cyprus and the reinforcement of the Cyprus Garrison 
by troops from the United Kingdom. 

Total revenue earned from Aijrport concessions, _ tariffs, 
licences, traffic permits, etc., amounted to £43,471, an increase of 
8% over the figure for 1954. 


POSTS 


There are 21 main Post Offices and 707 Postal Agencies; motor 
services run once or twice daily between the main towns. Mail 
deliveries to the villages are by motor, bicycle and animal transport. 
Well over a million miles were covered in the carriage of mails 
during the year, which saw an increase of 8°% in the number of 
articles handled. The total was 30,415,260 made up as follows: 
letters, 18,842,000; postcards, 424,000; printed papers, commercial 
papers and samples, 10,495,000; registered articles, 513,000; and 
parcels, 141,260. 

A new issue of postage stamps in decimal currency was placed 
on sale on Ist August, on which date all stamps and stamped 
Stationery of the old issue were withdrawn from sale and unsold 
stocks destroyed. The new series comprises fifteen denominations 
and each includes a portrait of Her Majesty the Queen. For the 
first time in Cyprus the stamps are pictorial, and depict agricul- 
tural produce, minerals, trade, antiquities, historic buildings and 
scenic attractions. The 500 mils and £1 denominations have been 
given a more formal, heraldic character. For the lettering the 
Lombardic alphabet, based on that used on the medieval coinage 
of Cyprus, has been retained, and Cyprus remains the only 
territory to use this script on its stamps. 

Action by terrorists gave rise to postal difficulties, and 
inconvenience to the public, in several places. Larnaca Post Office 
was damaged by a bomb explosion in April, and some mail was 
lost when Famagusta Post Office was partially wrecked by an 
explosion in October. Even more serious was the damage to the 
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General Post Office, Nicosia, when in mid-November a bomb 
exploded in a letter box in the wall of the building, causing 
considerable destruction and loss of mail. Following this outrage 
all private letter boxes rented by the public were closed, as were 
letter boxes in building walls or attached to post office counters. 
Apart from the inconvenience to the public, these security measures 
added to the work of post office staff. 

Early in December rioters set fire to the Post Office at Lefkoniko 
which was completely destroyed. As a result postal facilities there 
had to be considerably restricted, pending the building of a new 
Post Office. Work on this was immediately started, the cost being 
met by the inhabitants from a communal fine imposed by the 
Governor. 

The number of wireless receiving licences issued or renewed 
was 64,776 (including 1,438 issued free of charge). This was an 
increase of nearly 24% over the 1954 figure. 369 Wireless Dealers 
Licences were issued. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES 


A comprehensive telephone network, operated by Cable and 
Wireless Limited who act as agents for the Cyprus Inland Tele- 
communications Authority, connects the six main towns and 123 
villages. Modern automatic telephone exchanges are in use in 
Nicosia, Limassol, Famagusta and Kyrenia. 

The radiotelephone service to the United Kingdom, most 
European countries, the United States, Canada, Israel, Egypt 
and Turkey was extended to the Lebanon and Jordan. 

Cable and Wireless Limited maintains telegraphic cables between 
Larnaca and Alexandria and Larnaca and Haifa. There are internal 
telegraphs between the six main towns and 15 of the larger villages. 
During the summer season most of the mountain resorts are also 
connected. Telegraphic communication with ships at sea is 
possible. 

A facsimile service (transmission of pictures) between Nicosia 
and London is also operated by Cable and Wireless Limited. 

The Forest Department has its own telephone network which 
serves a number of isolated villages. 


Chapter 12: Information Services 


FOLLOWING the deterioration of the situation in Cyprus the 
Information Services Department was from Ist October divided 
into separate departments of Broadcasting and of Public Relations. 
each under a Director. The Tourist Development Office operated 
as a branch of the Public Relations Department. To co-ordinate 
all information services the appointment was made of a Director- 
General of Information, who assumed duty on 22nd November. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 1h) 


BROADCASTING 


At the beginning of the year the Cyprus Broadcasting Service 
station had been on the air for fifteen months and was still in the 
process of development. Broadcasting was carried out every evening 
from 5 p.m. to 11 p.m., the different evenings being devoted in 
turn to the three languages used in the island: three for Greek, 
two for Turkish, and two for English. 

Early in the year plans were made to extend the hours of broad- 
casting considerably and to open up on a second channel providing 
almost entirely separate services in Greek and Turkish. It was 
considered unnecessary to extend the hours of English broadcasting 
by any great amount, as a Forces Broadcasting Station in Cyprus 
adequately covers the listening requirements of the English- 
speaking community. 

Before these plans could be put into effect the station was 
sabotaged by terrorists (in the early hours of April Ist). The main 
20 kw. transmitter and a 24 kw. transmitter were blown up and 
most of the studios were destroyed by fire. Fortunately a 250 watt 
Stand-by transmitter was unaffected, and using a converted office 
as a Studio a service was resumed on this transmitter later the same 
morning. 

At this stage Messrs. Marconi gave exceptionally valuable 
co-operation, arranging for a 2 kw. transmitter to be flown to 
Cyprus within five days. This was operating within seven days 
ina temporary transmitter hut. The planned extension of programmes 
was effected with the arrival of a second 2 kw. transmitter in June, 
and broadcasting hours were extended from 42 to 100 hours per week. 

On August 3lst a second time-bomb exploded in the Gramo- 
phone Library whilst the staff was on duty. No one was injured but 
about 2,000 gramophone records were destroyed, and the library 
building was so badly damaged as to be temporarily useless. In 
temporary accommodation the library continued to furnish material 
for scheduled broadcasts. Another time-bomb was found in one 
of the studios and rendered harmless. 

At the time of the sabotage of the 20 kw. transmitter in April 
it was realised that the 2 kw. replacements were not sufficiently 
powerful to give the required coverage of the island. Messrs. 
Marconi agreed to give priority to the preparation of two 20 kw. 
transmitters. The first of these was delivered in November, the 
second being expected in March, 1956. In the meantime a relay 
transmitter was installed in Limassol in the south of the island 
to give better reception in this area which is partially screened 
from the main transmission by high ground. A 2 kw. B.D. 210 c. 
released from the main site at Nicosia by the arrival of the first 20 kw. 
transmitter is being installed at Paphos in the south-west to meet 
a similar situation there. These transmitters relay the Greek Service; 
the majority of listeners in the areas concerned are Greek-speaking. 

A mid-day transmission which came into operation on the 
Ist April from 12.30 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. has been maintained and 
at the year’s end the Service was broadcasting 46 hours a week 
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in Greek, 23 hours a week in Turkish, 17 hours a week in English, 
and 15 hours a week of shared programme material. 

The transmission on 692 kilocycles gives a continuous Greek 
Service in the evening and a second transmission on 606 kcs. a 
continuous Turkish Service. The mid-day programmes are shared 
by both services and the announcements are given in both languages. 
Certain English programmes, including news, are broadcast in 
mid-day and evening transmissions. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

In addition to the issue of 1,879 press releases which were made 
available to all papers, the Press Section dealt with a heavy volume 
of enquiries from individual papers and correspondents. With 
Cyprus featuring so prominently in the world’s headlines a large 
number of journalists—over 170—visited the island from nearly 
every country in Europe and from the United States and for them 
facilities were provided, interviews were arranged, and they were 
briefed with background information material. 

In December a Central News Room, manned for 16 hours a 
day, was established, to deal solely with the release of information 
about incidents and operations by the Security Forces. It issued 
up to seven communiques a day, and there was a daily average of 
nearly 250 telephone calls received and made. 

A Publications Section was established in July, and the regular 
publications are the weekly Radio Cyprus, a tri-lingual paper 
containing advance details of the local radio programmes and 
commentaries; the Cyprus Review, a monthly magazine with Greek 
and English editions containing illustrated features of topical and 
historical interest; and the Countryman, a monthly magazine with 
Greek, Turkish and English editions which is issued to farmers. 

Among other publications the two major ones were “Cyprus 
for business, for pleasure’, specially prepared for issue from the 
Cyprus stand at the British Industries Fair, and a second edition 
of ‘Facts about Cyprus”. This gives, largely in statistical form, 
details of the considerable progress achieved in the island in social 
and economic fields. 

The Film and Photographic Section was not able to maintain 
its regular mobile cinema shows to rural audiences, owing to the 
unsettled conditions, but the three units gave 610 shows to other 
audiences totalling some 70,000. From the library 320 films were 
loaned to clubs, societies, the Services and individuals. 

During the year there were over 50 newspapers and periodicals 
published in Cyprus in English, Greek or Turkish. Some of them 
made fleeting appearances only, and their circulation varied from 
a few hundred to over 13,000. A list of the principal ones is included 
in the bibliography. 

TOURING 

In spite of newspaper reports, many of them exaggerated, on 
the situation in Cyprus, figures for total visitor arrivals showed 
no dramatic difference compared with 1954. Increased air traffic 
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resulted in more passengers in transit spending over 24 hours in the 
island. A definite decrease, however, in July and August was signi- 
ficant, as the traffic in these two months reflects the holiday season 
of the hill resorts. 

The Tourist Development Office continued its efforts to project 
Cyprus as a holiday centre until late in the year. 30,000 copies of 
a Hotels Guide were printed and distributed, 6,000 copies of a 
Guide to Self-Drive Services and 20,000 copies of a brochure on the 
Hill Resorts. The Cyprus Calendar was for the first time printed in 
colour, and the 5,000 copies for sale locally went in ten days. 

A Tourist Information Bureau was established in Cairo, from 
which a full-scale publicity campaign was launched to attract 
Egyptian residents to spend their holidays in Cyprus. The World 
Association of Travel Agents chose Cyprus as their venue for 
their annual Conference, but in view of the prevailing circumstances 
altered their plans. 

Hundreds of enquiries from abroad were individually answered 
but there was a decline of purely tourist enquiries during the second 
half of the year. All incoming aircraft were met by receptionists, 
and visitors offered information and assistance. The Managers 
of the Tourist Information Bureaux at Limassol and Famagusta 
boarded ships calling at these ports, and assisted visitors in transit 
to go on sightseeing excursions. Six cruise ships visited the island, 
when specially printed booklets were distributed and excursions 
organised. A display of Cypriot dances and national costumes 
was arranged on board the s.s. Orcades. 

Many important visitors and journalists were accompanied to 
places of historic and scenic interest and supplied with photo- 
graphs and information. Tourist articles and photographs were 
contributed to English, Greek and Egyptian magazines, while the 
editor of the German Westdeutsche Wirtschaft was assisted in the 
production of a special issue exclusively devoted to Cyprus. 

118 hotels were licensed during the year. The five new ones 
included a 45-room de /uxe hotel and a 32-room Ist Class A hotel 
in Nicosia. Hotels were regularly inspected and control through 
the Hotels Law and regulations proved effective. The licence of 
one hotel was withdrawn, the category of four was upgraded and 
three were downgraded. 


Chapter 13: Archaeological Activities 


EXCAVATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


IN a further campaign at the town site of the Late Bronze Age at 
Engomi the French Mission directed by Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer 
uncovered, in the central area, the remains of an important new 
public building of very fine construction. The Department of 
Antiquities carried out supplementary work in both the areas it had 
excavated during its association with the mission in the exploration 
of the site. One of the early levels cf the fort, which was constructed 
about 1500 B.c., in the area of the later North Gate yielded a new 
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tablet of baked clay inscribed in the Cypro-Minoan script. It is the 
earliest of the four tablets found at Engomi and in its characters the 
closest to the Cretan script, with which the Bronze Age writing of 
Cyprus is usually connected. Further excavation below the floors 
of the sanctuary, where the bronze god was found in 1948, revealed 
remains of the houses which had occupied much of the site before 
its construction in the late thirteenth century B.c. In open areas 
around these houses several tomb-chambers were found, one of them 
intact. 

Professor S. Weinberg carried out trial excavations for the 
University of Missouri in an Early Bronze Age settlement and 
cemetery near Episkopi. This is thought to have been the first 
American archaeological mission sponsored by a State University. 
The results were sufficiently encouraging to warrant work on a larger 
scale, which Professor Weinberg hopes to undertake 1n 1957. 

Mr. J. R. Stewart, working under the auspices of the University 
of Melbourne, excavated in two Early Bronze Age cemeteries. 
Only one of the five large chamber-tombs opened west of Vasilia 
was found intact, but this one contained in addition to pottery two 
vessels of alabaster, evidently Egyptian, which are by far the earliest 
examples of this material found in Cyprus. The evident importance 
of Vasilia in this remote period is connected by Mr. Stewart with 
the copper trade, which may have had in this area a port for ship- 
ments to Asia Minor. On the southern outskirts of Nicosia he 
located a number of shallow pit-graves, which though damaged by 
the plough yielded new types of pottery. This was the first 
archaeological enterprise in the Mediterranean area to operate from 
a base in Australia. 

The work of the St. Andrew’s University and Liverpool Museums 
expedition was again limited to the area of the siege-mound raised 
by the Persians against the wall of Old Paphos when the city rebelled 
in 498 B.c. A bronze helmet of Greek type found buried in the 
mound bears witness to the spirited resistance put up by the Paphians. 

At Salamis the Department of Antiquities completed the 
excavation of the part of the Gymnasium of the ancient city which 
has become known as the “Marble Forum’’. Eight more complete 
marble columns were found and re-erected. An inscription painted 
on one of them indicated that one Count Constantine had a hand 
in the Christian restoration of the building. More were found of 
the marble statues which had originally stood in the Gymnasium 
and had been retained to adorn the Christian building. Among 
them were a torso of Herakles, on which fits a head previously found, 
and heads of Asklepius and Dionysus in excellent condition. The 
construction during the year of a new Forest Station will enable the 
excavations to continue in the main Gymnasium building, over 
which the existing station stands. 

A third basilican church and a small bath building have been 
excavated by the Department at Ayios Georghios near Peyia. The 
operations of the Security Forces brought to light a cave high on 
the Northern Range, above Vasilia, containing a number of intact 
pottery vessels of Early Christian date. It may have been the 
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hiding place of some of those who fled to the hills and took refuge 
in caves at the time of the second Arab expedition to Cyprus in 
A.D. 653 4. 

MUSEUMS 


The division of three of the current expeditions’ finds enriched 
several sections of the Cyprus Museum’s collections. For the 
principal marble sculptures from the Department’s own excavations 
at Salamis a separate room was set aside, with the large figure of 
Apollo the Lyre-Player as its centre piece. Other acquisitions 
include a large Greek Geometric vase of the eighth century B.c., 
from the cemetery area of Salamis, and a fourth century B.c. lime- 
stone grave-relief of one Symmachos from the Island of Andros, 
which was found in the Soli area. 

The Limassol Museum’s collection was augmented by the contents 
of numerous tombs brought to light during building operations in 
the town, the ancient Neapolis. The Paphos Museum was enriched 
by a large quantity of medieval glazed pottery found during the 
excavation of blocked chambers in the “‘Catacomb” of Ayia 
Solomoni at Kato Paphos. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


The five-year programme of repairs and improvements at 
Kyrenia Castle could not be completed as planned owing to its being 
used for security purposes from July, but headway was made, 
notably with the repair of the west range. Other monuments in 
Government charge to receive attention were the castles of Kolossi 
and Kantara, the church of St. Anne in Famagusta, mosaics at 
Curium and Peyia and the walls of Nicosia, the last with the aid 
of the Municipality as previously. 

The Evcaf Department repaired the Arablar and the Beuyuk 
Khan mosques in Nicosia and continued the glazing of the windows 
of the two former cathedrals in Nicosia and Famagusta, under the 
supervision of the Antiquities Department. 

The Archbishopric undertook repairs to the Byzantine Church 
of St. Nicholas-of-the-Roof near Kakopetria, and other Byzantine 
churches at Kalopanayiotis, Kiti and Lagoudhera were repaired 
by the church authorities concerned under the supervision, and with 
the aid of, the Department. 

Damage caused in the 1953 earthquake to Paphos Fort was made 
good and the repair of church properties which had suffered was 
continued, the Government and the church authorities sharing the 
cost. The work at Khrysoroyiatissa and Omodhos Monasteries 
and at churches in Emba and Khlorakas was completed. 

Under the special programme of improvements in Famagusta 
a notable eyesore was removed by the demolition of a large store 
standing next to the church of St. George of the Latins. Facilities 
for visitors were improved by the construction of staircases at the 
Citadel and in the Ravelin, and acquired areas adjoining the 
churches of St. Francis and St. George of the Latins were enclosed 
with boundary walls. 


PART ITI 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Cyprus is the third largest island in the Mediterranean. It is 240 
miles north of Egypt, 60 miles west of Syria and 40 miles south of 
Turkey. Its area is 3,572 square miles, less than half that of Wales. 
The greatest length from east to west is 140 miles and the greatest 
breadth from north to south 60 miles. The coastline is indented 
and rocky, with long, sandy beaches. The north coast is bordered 
by a steep, narrow belt of limestone mountains, rising to more than 
3,000 feet. In the south-west an extensive mountain massif, covered 
with pine, dwarf oak, cypress and cedar, culminates in the 6,400-feet 
peak of Mount Olympus (Troodos). Between these ranges lies the 
broad, fertile plain of the Mesaoria. 

The climate of Cyprus is most beneficial and the death rate is one 
of the lowest in the world. The winter is mild and invigorating and 
on the plains and coastal belt the temperature rarely falls below 
freezing point; the southern mountains, however, are usually snow- 
covered for several weeks. 

In summer it is hot and dry on the plains and humid on the sea- 
shore, while the climate on the hills inland—a favoured resort for 
people seeking escape from the heat of the Middle East—is equable 
and bracing. The rainy season lasts from October to March, but the 
fall is not heavy, ranging from 14 inches annually in the plains 
to nearly 40 inches in the mountains. There are few days in the 
year when the sun does not shine. 


Chapter 2: History 


RESEARCH has carried the history of Cyprus back to the early 
Neolithic Age, around 3700 B.c., when the island seems to have 
been first settled by an enterprising people whose origins are obscure. 
These Neolithic Cypriots were of a short-headed, stocky type 
distinct from any known contemporaries on the neighbouring 
mainland. They used implements and vessels of stone, dwelt in 
riverside settlements of circular huts, living on the produce of the 
land they farmed. Before metal was introduced pottery, frequently 
adorned with painted decoration of great individuality, was in 
general use. 

The adoption of bronze for implements and weapons, about 
2500 B.c., coincided with the appearance of the ox, the plough and 
a plain red pottery, suggestive of Anatolian origin, of which large 
quantities have been found in rock-cut tombs of the period. It may 
well be that immigrants from Anatolia first exploited the island's 
copper resources. By the Late Bronze Age (1600-1050 B.c.) these 
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had focussed neighbouring attention on the island, which prospered 
aS a commercial and cultural link between East and West. Under 
the name Alasia it is recorded among the tributaries of Egypt from 
the time of Thotmes III, but it remained open to traders and settlers 
from the Mycenaean Empire. On the disruption of that Empire, 
Achaean colonies established themselves in settlements founded, 
according to legend, by heroes returning from the Trojan war and 
brought with them their Greek language and religion, perhaps by 
way of the coast of Asia Minor. 

In the late eighth century B.c., by which time Phoenician 
enterprise had renewed early ties with the Syrian coast, the island 
was divided into a series of independent kingdoms, tributaries 
of the Assyrian Empire. It was conquered by the Egyptians in the 
sixth century B.c. and held until 525 B.c., when, retaining its petty 
kingdoms, it became absorbed into the Persian Empire. In 4998 B.c. 
a revolt to assist the Greeks of Ionia in their struggle against Persia 
was suppressed. Later, Evagoras of Salamis, having made himself 
master of almost the whole of Cyprus (391 B.c.), raised the island 
to a position of virtual independence. Honoured and intermittently 
aided by Athens, Evagoras even seized cities on the Syrian coast. 
But a punitive expedition forced him to give up all the cities of 
Cyprus and he remained King of Salamis alone and a tributary 
of Persia. It remained for Alexander the Great to liberate the island 
(333 B.c.). At the division of his Empire, Cyprus passed to the 
Ptolemaic kingdom of Egypt; it became a Roman province in 
58 B.C., was early converted to Christianity and on the partition 
of the Roman Empire fell under the rule of the Byzantine Emperor. 

For 300 years from the middle of the seventh century Cyprus lay, 
in the words of a contemporary English visitor, “betwixt Greeks and 
Saracens,” ravaged by one Arab raid after another. In 965 
Nicephoros II Phocas re-established Byzantine rule, which endured 
for another 200 years, a period marked by much church-building 
and by more than one insurrection. 

In 1185 Isaac Comnenos, a relative of the reigning Emperor of 
Byzantium, usurped the governorship of Cyprus and maintained his 
independence until 1191, when his rule was brought to an end by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, who was on his way eastwards to take 
part in the Third Crusade. Richard occupied the island to avenge 
wrongs done to members of his following by Isaac, but after a few 
months sold it to the Knights Templar. They, in turn finding its 
occupation burdensome, transferred it, at Richard’s wish, to Guy 
de Lusignan, the dispossessed King of Jerusalem. Thereafter kings 
of the house of Lusignan ruled the island until 1489, although from 
1373 to 1464 the Genoese Republic held Famagusta and exercised 
suzerainty over a part of the country. 

The 300 years of Frankish rule were a great epoch in the varied 
history of Cyprus. The little kingdom played a distinguished part 
in several aspects of medieval civilisation. Its constitution, inherited 
from the Kingdom of Jerusalem, was the model of that of the 
medieval feudal state; but, with that conservatism which characterised 
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the island throughout its history, it retained the ‘‘Assizes of 
Jerusalem” long after they had been outmoded. In the abbey of 
Bellapais, and in the cathedrals of Nicosia and Famagusta, it could 
boast examples of Gothic architecture without equal in the Levant. 
But such achievements required the introduction of an alien nobility 
and the ruthless subjugation of the Greek church to a Latin 
hierarchy. And if the poverty and oppression of the peasantry 
were no worse than in medieval Europe, in Cyprus they were longer 
endured. 

The fall of Acre in 1291 left Cyprus the outpost of Christendom 
in the Levant. Profiting by the influx of the Franks driven from the 
mainland and prospering by the diversion of the Syrian trade to its 
ports, Cyprus was able briefly to carry the struggle back into enemy 
territory. Under Peter I, Alexandria was sacked and Adalia and 
Korykos on the Turkish coast were occupied. But the Black Death 
and later plagues, the Genoese invasion of 1373 and devastating 
Mameluke raids, culminating in the rout of the Cypriot forces and 
the capture of King Janus in 1426, marked stages in a progressive 
decline which laid the island open to the intrigues of Western 
powers and to the threat of a Turkish invasion. 

In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, which held it until 
it was won by the Turks in 1571], in the sultanate of Selim II. The 
Venetian administration, elaborate but often inefficient and corrupt, 
laboured under the excessive control exercised by the Signory, 
which spent on it little more than one-third of the revenue it drew 
from the island. The population increased to some 200,000, but 
the former prosperity did not return. 

The Turkish conquest was welcomed by many Cypriots, parti- 
cularly as the liquidation of the Latin church ensued. Serfdom 
disappeared, the Orthodox Archbishopric was restored, after having 
been in abeyance since about 1275, and the Christian population 
was granted a large measure of freedom. The power and authority 
which passed into the archbishop’s hands were particularly significant. 
The original cause which brought the Orthodox prelates out of their 
previous obscurity was the desire of the central government at 
Constantinople to devise some check upon its extortionate and not 
always submissive local officers; but as time went on the church 
acquired so much influence that the Turks became alarmed. In 
1821, the archbishop, bishops and leading personages of the 
Orthodox community were arrested and executed on the charge 
of conspiring with the insurgents in Greece, then struggling for 
their independence. 

The overdue reforms of Sultan Mahmud and his successors 
(1838, 1839 and 1856) in several instances remained a dead letter 
and the injustice which derived from courts where, in most cases, 
no Christian testimony was accepted, was mitigated only by the 
pre-eminence of the Greek population in trade and agriculture. 
The retention in the Imperial Treasury of the greater part of the 
revenue (877% in 1867) explains the neglect of public works and 
improvements. 
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In 1878, in exchange for a promise to assist Turkey against 
Russian encroachment on her eastern provinces, the island passed 
under the administration of Great Britain, although nominally 
it was still Ottoman territory and its inhabitants Ottoman 
subjects. 

Payments of Cyprus revenue were now made to the British 
Treasury where they were applied towards the extinction of a 
Turkish debt charge. These contributions, originally fixed at £92,000 
a year, were in part remitted in lean years and were later reduced 
until in 1927 they were abolished. 

The establishment of impartial courts and attention to social 
services steadily raised the condition of the people, who by degrees 
began to have a share in local and central government through 
elected representatives. But while the tenure of the British adminis- 
tration remained uncertain the island attracted little foreign 
capital. 

On the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, Cyprus was annexed 
to the British Crown. The annexation was recognised by Greece 
and Turkey under the Treaty of Lausanne and in 1925 Cyprus 
became a Crown Colony. 

The movement among the Greek population for the union 
(Enosis) of Cyprus with Greece has been a constant feature of local 
political life in the British period. In 1915 Britain offered Cyprus 
to Greece on condition that Greece went forthwith to the aid of 
Serbia. Greece declined the offer, which subsequently lapsed. In 
October, 1931, the Enosis movement led to widespread disturbances. 
The remedial measures taken included the abolition of the 
Legislative Council. 

The years preceding the second world war were marked by a 
Steady increase in the island’s trade and industry and by the 
expansion of the Government’s social and other services. Increasing 
prosperity since the war, with buoyant revenues, has accelerated 
this development of all services, and this process has been given 
added momentum by the grants provided by the United Kingdom 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. The transfer 
to Cyprus of the Middle East Headquarters has become a distinct 
ingredient, of much importance, to the island’s economic life. 

The Greek Government’s action in 1954 in taking the question 
of “‘self-determination” for Cyprus to the United Nations and 
Her Majesty’s Government’s announcement in July the same year 
that it was intended to introduce a constitution as a first step 
towards self-government gave an added impetus to local political 
activities. In spite of the United Nations resolution to shelve the 
question of self-determination the Greek Government announced 
its intention to raise the issue before the United Nations once more, 
whilst the Church and local politicians continued to advocate a 
boycott of the plans for introducing self-governing institutions 
which they stigmatized as a betrayal of Enosis. Such was the back- 
ground to the events of the year under review, 
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Chapter 3: Administration 


Four years after the occupation of Cyprus by Great Britain, in 
1882, a constitution embracing the elective principle was adopted. 
An Executive Council to advise the High Commissioner and a 
Legislative Council were set up. The Legislature consisted of six 
official non-elected members, and twelve elected members, three 
of whom were elected by the Turkish inhabitants and nine by the 
non-Turkish, with the High Commissioner as President. In 1925, 
when the island became a Crown Colony, the Legislative Council 
was enlarged by the addition of three officially nominated members 
and three elected members. 

After the disturbances of 1931 arising out of the movement for 
union with Greece, the Government was reconstituted without a 
Legislative Council, and the legislative authority, subject to the 
power of His Majesty to disallow local legislation or to legislate 
for the Colony by Order in Council, was entrusted to the Governor. 
The Executive Council was retained. The function of the Council, 
which at the end of 1955 included five official members and one 
unofficial member appointed by the Governor, is to advise the 
Governor on new legislation, on the exercise of the powers reposed 
in the Governor in Council, under existing laws, and on major 
policy. During the year one unofficial member died and one 
resigned. 

The affairs of the villages, which number 617 (excluding the ten 
rural municipalities), are managed by Village Commissions appointed 
by the Governor. Each Village Commission consists of a Mukhtar 
(headman), who acts as president, and four Azas (elders). In 
villages with a mixed population of Greeks and Turks a separate 
Commission is appointed for each community when it numbers 
30 or more. 

The work of the Mukhtar, with the advice and assistance of the 
Azas, is to keep the peace and, as the local representative of the 
Government, to assist in the work of administration; to register 
births and deaths; to issue certificates of ownership of animals: 
to conduct sales of immovable property in execution of judgment 
or mortgage debts; to supervise rural constables (appointed for the 
protection of crops and animals); to estimate, or appoint arbitrators 
to estimate, damage or destruction to agricultural property for the 
purpose of assessing compensation; to supervise and manage the 
schools in the village subject to the directions of the Education 
Department, and to assess the ability of the inhabitants of the village 
to contribute towards them. (The salaries of the teachers are paid 
by the Education Department). 

In those villages (the majority) to which the Public Health 
(Villages) Law has been applied, Village Commissions have the 
additional task of authorizing and supervising numerous works 
affecting public health, such as the erection of markets and slaughter- 
houses; the lighting, cleaning and watering of streets; the regulation 
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of any trade or business injurious to public health; the protection 
of water supplies from contamination; and the imposition of fees 
and rates for carrying out such works. 

There are also the 47 villages which have been declared “‘Improve- 
ment Areas’ under the Villages (Administration and Improvement) 
Laws, 1950 and 1953. These are administered by Boards composed 
partly of officials and partly of representatives elected at village 
meetings: the electors include women. Women’s suffrage in Cyprus 
had previously been limited to elections for members of Irrigation 
Divisions. These village Boards have powers and duties approxi- 
mating to those of municipal corporations, though without the 
municipalities’ heavy overhead expenses. 

There are Municipal Corporations for the six big towns and for 
ten of the most important villages. Each has a Municipal Council 
composed of a Mayor with from six to twelve Councillors elected 
by a general vote of the male population over the age of 21. The 
proportion of Greek to Turkish Councillors, is, as far as possible, 
the same as the proportion of Greek to Turkish inhabitants in the 
municipality. In addition to the Municipal Councils, the towns 
have in each quarter a Village Commission with powers and duties 
similar to those of a Village Commission in a village to which the 
Public Health (Villages) Law has not been applied. 

Municipal Councils have a status roughly comparable with that 
of Municipal Councils in the United Kingdom. They do not, 
however, make any contribution to the maintenance of the police. 
They are responsible for conservancy and the preservation of public 
health and safety within the municipal limits. They contribute 
towards the cost of such social welfare purposes as the Governor 
may determine. They have powers to borrow money for municipal 
works, to acquire land compulsorily for public utility purposes, 
to make bye-laws, to undertake or to assist charitable or educational 
schemes, and to establish markets and parks or other places of 
recreation. The more important of the powers of Municipal Councils 
are exercised subject to the approval of the Governor or of the 
Governor in Council. 

In all the six district towns except Kyrenia there is a resident 
District Commissioner who is the local representative of Govern- 
ment, responsible for supervising the work of municipalities and 
villages and for assisting and advising Village Commissions and 
Municipal Councils. In Kyrenia and the sub-district of Lefka 
there are resident Assistant Commissioners. 

Besides the Village Commissions, Boards and Councils already 
mentioned, each District has a District Council with the Commis- 
sioner of the District as chairman, and, as members, the Judge 
of the Turkish Family Court, a person to represent the Greek 
community, a clerk in the office of the Commissioner and six other 
persons appointed by the Governor. These District Councils 
are advisory bodies consulted by the Commissioners on various 
questions affecting the rural population. 
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Appendix A: The text of the British proposals for 
Cyprus put to the Three Power Conference in 
London on 6th September, 1955 


The first stage of the conference has shown that despite certain 
important differences of opinion all three delegations are agreed 
upon the overriding importance of maintaining their friendship 
and co-operation and the ties which bind them in alliance. 

They are also agreed in recognising the key strategic position 
of Cyprus and the vital contribution of the British military head- 
quarters and base in the island to the maintenance of peace and 
security in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. 

They also share the desire to further the welfare of the population 
of Cyprus, to put an end to the acts of violence which have recently 
been disturbing the community and to restore harmony between 
all sections of the population. 

The British Delegation are convinced, therefore, that their 
colleagues will agree that it would be unthinkable that the present 
conference should end in a failure which would run counter to their 
common objectives and impair their friendship and alliance, which 
all recognise as essential in the state of world affairs. 

Having made a careful analysis of the respective positions of 
the three delegations as disclosed at the conference, the British 
delegation wish to offer the following observations and proposals 
as a basis for the common understanding which they are confident 
it will be possible to reach. 

There are two main problems in determining the future of 
Cyprus. 

The first comprises the introduction and operation of a new 
constitution leading to internal self-government by the Cypriot 
people under the proper safeguards and guarantees required by the 
international situation and the protection of the interests of the 
communities concerned. 

The second ts the future international status of Cyprus. 

The British Government believe their colleagues share their 
opinion that an essential element in the restoration of harmony 
in Cyprus and in the future progress of the island must be a 
progressive advance towards internal self-government with proper 
regard for the rights and interests of all parties. 

The British delegation are confident therefore that the way is 
open for the conference to establish a large measure of agreement 
upon the necessary plans and procedures for attaining this end. 

It is the responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government to institute 
the necessary constitutional measures, but in view of the close 
interest which the Governments of Greece and Turkey naturally 
take in the welfare of the Greek and Turkish communities within 
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Cyprus the British Government wish to put before their colleagues 
the following proposals with a view to reaching agreement and 
securing the full co-operation of the Cypriot people. 

In thus inviting the co-operation of the Greek and Turkish 
Governments in this task the British Government is in no way 
departing from the principle that they are solely responsible for the 
internal affairs of Her Mayesty’s possessions. 

The proposals of Her Majesty’s Government are intended to set 
Cyprus upon the normal path of democratic development. We 
propose the introduction of a new and liberal constitution leading 
to the fullest measure of internal self-government compatible with 
strategic requirements. 

The constitution would provide for an assembly with an elected 
majority, a proportionate quota of seats being reserved for the 
Turkish community. 

All departments of the Cyprus Government would be progres- 
sively transferred to Cypriot Ministers responsible to the Assembly 
with the exception of foreign affairs, defence and public security, 
which would be reserved to the Governor. 

There would be proper safeguards for the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the public service. 

As part of the safeguards a proportion of the Ministerial port- 
folios would be reserved for the Turkish community. 

A Cypriot Chief Minister to head the new Cypriot administration 
would be chosen by the Assembly with the approval of the Governor. 

Her Majesty’s Government propose that a special Tripartite 
Committee should be set up in London by the present conference 
and should be responsible to it in order to examine detailed proposals 
to be drawn up by Her Mayjesty’s Government for new constitu- 
tional instruments for Cyprus. 

This Tripartite Committee would consider a suitable system 
of guarantees for the interests of the communities in Cyprus and 
the appropriate method of their implementation. 

The Committee might investigate any suggestions for the further 
benefit of the Cypriot population from the point of view of the 
close links between Cyprus and the United Kingdom, Greece and 
Turkey, for example questions concerning the status and rights 
of Cypriots within the other three countries. 

After completing its initial tasks, the Tripartite Committee 
might be kept in being to receive reports regarding the development 
of self-government in Cyprus and to act as a centre for discussing 
problems or differences arising out of self-government which it had 
not been possible to resolve locally in Cyprus. 

With regard to the second of these main problems, as a divergence 
of view is unfortunately apparent between the three delegations 
it is evident that these positions cannot at present be reconciled. 

But the British delegation feels strongly that this fact should 
not be allowed to create a breach between the three countries, with 
very unfortunate and incalculable consequences to their co-opera- 
tion as friends and allies. 
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Nor should this failure to settle this aspect of the problem at 
this time be allowed to destroy the wide measure of agreement 
established in regard to the other main problem of internal self- 
government. 

Consequently the British delegation propose that the conference 
should record that it is unable to agree upon the problem of the 
future international status of Cyprus ; the conference would at the 
same time agree that each Government retains the position which 
it has taken up at the conference and is in no way committed by the 
proceedings of the conference to change its attitude. 

It would in particular be expressly recognised between the 
three parties that the fact of their co-operation over the introduction 
of self-government in no way invalidated their respective attitudes 
over the question of sovereignty. 

When the new constitution has come into working order in 
Cyprus Her Majesty’s Government would be prepared to call the 
conference together again to take counci! once more together on 
the military and political problems of the Eastern Mediterranean 
including the situation in Cyprus. 

It is hoped that sufficient progress will have been made to allow 
elected representatives of the Cypriot people to be associated with 
the conference. 

In the meantime the special Tripartite Committee proposed 
in connection with the programme of self-government will serve 
as a Standing instrument of consultation between the three allied 
governments. 


Appendix B: Weights and Measures 


WEIGHT 
Most weights are expressed in terms of the oke, which is 
equivalent to 2 4/5 Ibs. 
5 okes=1 stone 180 okes=1 Aleppo kantar 
44 okes=1 kantar 800 okes=I ton 


CAPACITY 
In addition to the standards in use in the United Kingdom 
the following are used: 
1 Cyprus litre=2 4/5 quarts 1 kousa =9 quarts 
1 kile =8 gallons 16 kousas =1 load or “*gomari” 


LENGTH 
The unit of measurement, when purchasing cloth for example, 
is the pic, which is equivalent to two feet. Thus there are 33 pics 
to the chain, and 2,640 pics to the mile. 


AREA 
Surface measurements are calculated in donums: one donum 
is approximately one-third of an acre. . 
3.025 donums=1 acre 1,936 donums=1I square mile 
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APPENDICES 


Appendix K: Revenue and Expenditure 


REVENUE 
Head ea 
Ordinary Revenue 

Customs 3,213,533 
Excise: 

Tobacco 1,030,281 

Other 194,330 
Licences 173,904 
Income Tax .. 3,362,056 
Estate Duty .. 56,884 
Immovable Property ‘Tax 87,342 
Stamp Duties. . 199,794 


Fees of Court or Office, payments for 


specific services ; ae 433,890 
Interest on Government Moneys ss 264,432 
Other Revenue se 562,003 
Total Ordinary Revenue 9,578,449 
Grant-in-Aid from H.M. Govern- 

ment for Earthquake Relief — 

Total Revenue .. 9,578,449 
EXPENDITURE 
Administration 272,751 
Agriculture ; 238,890 
Customs and Excise 213,071 
Education 832,505 
Forests 175,267 
Inland Revenue 70,663 
Judicial Ans 58,854 
Lands and Surveys - 132,378 
Medical é 453,077 
Pensions and Gratuities 282,437 
Police . , es 450,300 
Post Office : 107,351 
Printing Office 41,785 
Prisons : 71,432 
Public Debt Charges 376,163 
Public Works ie 106,933 
Public Works Annually Recurrent 318,883 
Public Works Non-Recurrent : 312,478 
Railway ‘ og — 
Commodity Subsidics ; 266,097 
Cost-of-living Allowances .. 523,355 
Long-term Loans and Advances 1,087,200 
Transfer to Development Fund 700,000 
Earthquake .. . = 507,809 
Other Expenditure 1,096,859 
8,696,538 
+881,911 


1954 
£ 


3,848,692 


1,118,163 
200,707 
198,935 

2,816,724 

33,432 
49,256 
230,327 


817,381 
298,364 
489,566 


10,101,547 


500,000 


10,601,547 


280,272 
296,313 
284,735 
1,014,403 
207,047 
204,131 
74,131 
170,014 
553,687 
356,262 
$77,642 
113,957 
46,455 
80,475 
385,868 
122,961 
364,961 
301,228 


425,000 
248,147 
1,355,000 
975,000 
510,309 
1,632,199 


10,580,197 


+ 21,350 


—— 


11,135,285 
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Revised 
Estimate 
1955 
£ 


4,716,900 


1,210,000 
229,000 
241,067 

3,300,000 

50,000 
46,000 
57,700 


752,466 
321,318 
512,701 


11,437,152 


11,437,152 


267,187 
418,083 
302,376 
1,060,105 
222,002 
79,999 
78,924 
188,029 
641,634 
458,150 
867,352 
131,968 
59,584 
97,554 
612,879 
123,726 
375,642 
626,041 


548,923 
282,000 
245,000 
750,000 
160,000 
1,538,127 





——_— 


+ 301,867 


Note.—The above figures do not include Revenue & Expenditure from the 


Development Fund. 
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Appendix L: Revenue and Expenditure of Principal 
Local Authorities 


Balance in hand at 1.1.1954 


Revenue, 
Licences and Permits 
Conservancy and other rates 
Fees and Tolls 
Rents 


Receipts from Industrial Under- 
takings 


Miscellaneous Receipts 


Expenditure, 
Salaries and Wages 
Conservancy and Fire Protection 
Parks and Public Gardens 


Maintenance and Improvement of 
water supply 


Public Works—Annually  Re- 
current oe e 


Public Works—Extraordinary 
Rents 


Subscriptions and payments espe- 
cially approved 


Charity 

Furniture and Fittings 
Government Audit 
Miscellancous payments .. 


Repayment of Loans 
Total Expenditure 


Balance in hand at 31.12.1954 


Nicosia 


£ 
11,455 


66,707 
32,058 
43,183 

9,982 








34,351 
25,782 
6,301 


1,051 


49,891 
3,837 
114 


694 
10,737 
592 

65 
20,086 
14,044 





167,545 





5,187 





£ 
19,762 


32,924 
21,756 
29,492 

6,048 








14,731 
2,249 
503 


1,986 











£ 
29,837 


29,689 
16,025 
38,835 

6,070 

















Limassol Famagusta Larnaca 


£ 
5,311 


13,752 
9,402 
14,796 
2,120 
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Appendix P: External Trade (£000s.) 





Civil Imports 


Appendix Q: Details of Civil Imports 


£ £ 
1953 21,219 14,463 
1954 23,571 16,027 
1955 30,420 17,550 
Section 
Food 


: Beverages and tobacco 

Crude minerals, inedible, except fuels 

. Mineral fuels, lubricants and related 

materials... 

. Animal and vegetable oils and fats. . 

Chemicals : 

. Manufactured goods classified chiefly 
by material .. 

Machinery and transport equipment 

. Miscellaneous manufactured articles 

. Miscellaneous transactions and com- 

modities, n.e.s. Sa , 


Con ANWR WN—S 


Total 


Domestic 
Exports 








1953 
£ 


3,143,957 


425,965 
914,230 


1,957,810 
408,463 
1,397,113 


6,378,348 
4,162,208 


* 2,131,850 


299,284 





Value 


1954 
£ 


2,831,032 


408,074 
949,767 


2,139,166 
75,668 
1,525,753 


6,980,038 
5,521,105 
2,433,588 


306,465 


£ 
15,414 
16,973 
18,539 








21,219,228 


23,570,656 





Re-Exports | Total Exports 





1955 
£ 


4,069,343 


737,632 
1,121,060 


2,478,493 
539,464 
1,757,444 


8,354,972 
7,950,829 
3,083,101 


328,149 


30, 420, 43/ 
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Appendix S: Main Sources of Imports and Destina- 
tions of Exports 


IMPORTS 










Country 1953 1954 1955 






United Kingdom riers ret ,000 S00 008 
Western Germany 812,000 1,064,000 1,736,000 
Italy .. ci - 1.430,000 1,252,000 1,597,000 
United States of America 1,147,000 1,012,000 1,210,000 
France. . 539,000 873,000 1,086,000 
Australia 1,240,000 952,000 1,047,000 
Netherlands 747,000 933,000 902,000 
India 454,000 503,000 622,000 
Sweden 454,000 511,000 611,000 
Belgium 366,000 492,000 493,000 
Iraq 573,000 448,000 467,000 
Austria 243,000 346,000 422,000 
Portugal 271,000 456,000 285,000 





Country 


Western Germany 
United Kingdom 
Italy 

Netherlands 
United States of America 
France. . 

Egypt 

Greece. . 

Sweden 

Israel .. 
Denmark 
Lebanon we 
Sudan .. 





EXPORTS 


1953 
£ 


3,732,000 
4,839,000 


775,000 
658,000 
900,000 
829,000 
792,000 
147,000 
188,000 
451,000 


£ 
5,319,000 
5,309,000 


741,000 
593,000 
712,000 
785,000 
744,000 

85,000 
296,000 
257,000 
283,000 
161,000 
177,000 





£ 


6,090,000 
5,050,000 
1,590,000 
1,021,000 


889,000 
878,000 
421,000 
227,000 
224,000 
218,000 
201,000 
181,000 
156,000 
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Appendix T: Statistics of Area and Production of 


Wheat 
Barley .. 
Oats 


Broad Beans .. 


Vetches 
Cowpeas 
Haricot Beans 
Lentils 
Louvana 
Potatoes 
Cotton 

Cumin 
Aniseed 
Sesame 
Tobacco 
Onions 
Grapes 

Wines 
Commandaria 
Spirits . . 
Olives .. 
Carobs 


Citrus— 
Oranges 
Lemons 


Grapefruit .. 


Main Agricultural Crops 


1954 
(acres) 
181,768 
139,193 

8,272 

8,158 

41,764 

3,645 

4,523 

4,681 


1,598 
13,057 
7,741 
2,652 
201 
2,322 
4,579 
1,442 
89,510 


Area 


1955 
(acres) 
198,971 
141,227 

12,160 

7,841 

40,032 

3,536 

3,641 

4,103 

1,281 
12,252 
12,193 

1,822 

158 

2,275 

5,439 

1,124 
89,742 


Production 
1954 1955 
2,664,186 bushels | 2,319,089 bushels 
3,439,869 _,, 2,604,029 ___,, 
156,268 _,, 130,757 __s, 
3,714 tons 3,223 tons 
256,831 bushels 235,337 bushels 
420 tons 412 tons 
1,587 ,, 1,440 _ ,, 
1,492 ,, 889 __,, 
537 ,, 361s, 
71,760 _,, 54,420 __,, 
L557 3 2,200 __,, 
488 __s,, 296, 
49 ,, 30 _,, 
151 ,, 138, 
745 Cs, 841 ,, 
5,937 _,, 3,412 ,, 
74,511 = ,, 86,562 ,, 
2,665,710 gallons | 2,567,988 gallons 
101,538 __,, 265,824, 
714,177 ,, 604,263 
7,888 tons 7,858 tons 
47,250 _ ,, 50,625 ,, 
807,145 cases 844,123 cases 
152,741 ,, 172,041 ,, 
228,952 _ ,, 250,180 ,, 
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Appendix U: General Average Yield of Crops 





CEREALS— 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
INDUSTRIAL Crops— 
Cotton (unginned) 
Sesame ee 
Tobacco 
LEGUMES— 
Broad beans ay 
Vetches 
VEGETABLES— 
Onions 
Potatoes (winter crop) 
Potatoes (summer =P) 
Tomatoes : 
TREES, FTC.— 
Vines (grapes) 
Carobs Me 
Olives 
Apples 
Apricots 
Figs 
Lemons 
Oranges 5 
Pomegranates 
Almonds 
Minor Crops— 
Aniseed a 
Broom Corn .. 
Cherries 
Chickpeas 
Cowpeas 
Cumin 
Favetta : 
Flax (Linseed) 
Grapefruit 
Haricot Beans 
Hazelnuts 


5.2 bushels per acre 
68 cwts per acre 
68 


72 +5 
49 _ 


17 
50 Ibs. per tree 


| 209 fruit per tree 
99 


30 Ibs. per tree 


99 


l 
3 bushels per acre 
.5 cwts per acre 
103 fruit per tree 
.75 cwts per acre 
.4 Ibs per tree 





Appendix V: 


Horses 

Mules .. 
Donkeys 
Cattle .. 
Camels 

Sheep .. 
Goats .. 
Swine .. 


Statistics of Animal Population 


1952 1953 
4,180 sf 
6,550 . 

44,253 . 

30,257 i 

447 : 
311,378 346,895 
163,126 194,680 
32,117 34,981 


1954 1955 
3,715 . 
7,639 : 

47,737 : 
34,718 : 
308 : 
361,337 382,236 
182,041 : 
35,025 34,376 





* Biennial count. 
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Appendix V—contd. Statistics of Livestock Products 


Production = Production — Production. — Production 
1952 1953 1954 1955 
tons tons tons tons 
Cheese 861 833 1,380 1,300 
Wool ‘ 296 331 450 4&0) 
Hides and Skins e * 260 350 
* No figures are available. 
Livestock Produce Prices 
1953 1954 1955 
per oke per oke per oke 
Beef .. 10/- to 12/- 9/- to 13/- 450 to 570 mils 
Lamb . 10/- to 13/- 9/- to 14/- 500 to 700 —", 
Pork .. ‘ 9/- to 12/- 10/- to 13/- 500 to 650 ,, 
Milk (Cows’ ) 1/3 to 1/7 1/3 to 2/- 6S5to 90 ,, 
Cheese (halloumi) 8/- to 14/- 8/- to 14/- 425 to 670, 
Eggs (per dozen) 2/3 to 5/7 2,6to S§/3 160 to 230.7, 


Appendix W: Average Producer Prices for some 
Agricultural Products 


1954 1955 
Commodity (mils) Unit (mils) = Unit 

Wheat ® 50 per oke 50 per oke 
Barley * 22S Gs 34, 
Oats 28g, 32 
Carobs 4,061 per Aleppo Kantar 4.395 per "Aleppo Kantar 
Olives, black 125 per oke 141 per oke 
Olive Oil 333i, 432 —,, 
Cotton Lint S12 xs 393g, 
Cotton Seed 26 —y, 35°. 
Linseed .. 67 a, 67 : 
Hemp Fibre ISS 3 180, 
Cumin 133, 210 —S_*"4, 
Aniseed 183 ,, 2 
Sesame Ee 128 ,, [35:- 45 
Cowpeas, dry 139, 133) —Ci«g, 
Haricots, dry 122 ~4, 102, 
Vicos (Vicia sativa) 39°—C‘=,, 39°C, 
Rovi (Vicia ervilia) Sy . lee 40 ,, 
Broad Beans 44 ,, 2D: 
Potatoes 26—Ci,, 7 ae 
Lemons, Sour 3,639 per 1,000 5,519 per 1,000 
Oranges 5,250 ,, §,242  ,, 
Grapefruit . 8,000 __,, 10,000 —,, 
Grapes: Local white 

or black . 11 per oke 18* per oke 





* Government fixed prices. 
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Appendix X: 


Industries with gross annual output exceeding £10,000 (in order 
of the International Standard Industrial Classification): 


Ice cream, 

Cheese; 

Fruit Drying; 

Fruit and vegetable canning; 
Flour milling; 

Sugar confectionery, 

Carob (locust bean) kibbling; 


Olive oil pressing and re- 
fining; 


Macaroni; 

Coffee roasting and grinding; 
Fodder compounding; 
Minor food products; 


Wines, grape juice and 
spirits; 


Brewing; 


Aerated and other soft 
drinks; 


Cigarette manufacture, 


Cotton and rayon spinning 
and weaving: 


Knitted garments and 
hosiery; 

Footwear, manufacture and 
repair; 

Shirt making, tailoring and 
dressmaking; 

Quilts: 

Lace and embroidery; 


Saw-inills; 


Furniture and upholstery; 

Printing; lithography; 

Tanning; 

Handbags and travel goods; 

Tyre re-treading; 

Olive-kernel oil; cotton-seed 
oil; 

Perfumery; 

Soap; 

Polishes; 

Essential oils; 

Bricks and roofing tiles; 

Pottery and earthenware: 

Cement tiles (‘‘mosaic’); 


Gypsum plaster-board: 
plaster; 


Asbestos sheets; 
Earth colours (umber, etc): 


Copper, iron and tin 
smithing; nail manufac: 
ture; 


Crown corks; 


Buckets and metal con 
tainers; 


Motor bodies: carts; 
Buttons; 

Artificial teeth: 

Carob (locust bean) gum 
Ice plants; 


Brooms. 
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Appendix Y: Output of Cyprus Industry, 1954 


These are provisional figures from the Census of Industrial 
Production for the year 1954, and relate to gross output, i.e. the 
total value of all goods produced and other work done during the 
year. 

The total gross output is divided into that of groups of industries 
and the figures for more detailed industries are included in the 
respective group totals. Thus, the sum of the industry totals in 
any group does not agree with the group figure as all industries 
are not included. 


Industry or Group 


of Industries Value £000s 
MINING AND QUARRYING : 9,681 
Metal mining .. - me = we 8,502 
Asbestos mining on a a ee 740 
FooD MANUFACTURING : 6,509 
Cheese making. . Se es ee ats 450 
Grain milling (a) i id ns i 2,840 
Bakery products (6) 58 s ng 784 
Carob kibbling 7 os a es 880 
Olive oil production .. oe os - 489 
Coffee grinding ee i ae be 220 
Fodder production .. aA os = 76 
BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES (c) : 1,993 
Brewing. . a 312 
Wines and spirits preparation (factories) oe 991 
Soft drinks industries (/) ... ae eA 691 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURING : 1,687 
MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILES AND WEARING APPAREL (e) : 2,286 
Spinning, weaving & finishing of textiles .. 183 
Wearing apparel a a 1,12] 
Knitting mills (including hosiery) $2 bie 27 
Footwear ” be es 963 
Lace... _ bs ? ae a 148 


(a) This figure of £2,840,000 is an estimate based on the census 
figure which was considered to be an under-statement. 

(b) In addition, a considerable amount of bread was made 
in houses and sold. The value of this is estimated at 
£1,316,000. 

(c) In addition to this figure, home production of zivania is 
estimated at £400,000 and of wines at £265,000. Some 
of these wines are purchased by factories for further 
processing. 

(d) This includes the manufacture of essential oils. 

(e) Home spinning and weaving are not included. 
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Industry or Group 


of Industries Value £000s 

Woop MANUFACTURES (a) : 907 

OTHER MANUFACTURES : 2,784 
Printing and publishing - 393 
Leather & leather products (excl. footwear) 162 
Industrial oils .. ne La ~ - 104 
Soap... ; - be ne - 64 
Bricks and tiles af be ss sé 324 


Non-metallic mineral manufactures (e.g. 
plasterboards, asbestos sheets and earth 


colours) .. = as 7 ba 282 

Buttons i oe en a 142 

Artificial teeth . a gs 7 St 16 
CONSTRUCTION : 7,599 
PUBLIC UTILITIES : 618 

Electricity production and distribution a 508 
ALL INDUSTRIES - ae as 34,064 


(a) Excluding work done for construction. 


Appendix Z: Minerals exported from Cyprus during 
the year ended the 3lst December, 1955. 


Quantity Value 
Minera! Long Tons £ 
Asbestos 694,369 
Chrome ore or concentrates 96,801 
Cupreous concentrates .. 4,186,717 
Cement copper .. 536,285 
Cupreous pyrites 1,195,887 
Iron pyrites 3,570,556 
Gypsum (calcined) 13,506 
Gypsum (raw) eA 58,521 
Gypsum plasterboard .. 160,062 
Terra umbra 56,048 
Yellow ochre 8,563 
Bentonitic clay 3,314 
Terre verte 203 
Putty powder 110 





Total (value) ..| 10,580,942 
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Appendix AA: Notifiable Diseases 


The following table shows the incidence of the principal notifiable 
diseases over the last five years: 
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Acute Anterior 


Year Chicken- Dipth- Scarlet Whooping Influ- Poliomye- 
pox theria Measles Fever Cough enza litis 
1951 325 44 648 371 1,488 1,085 4 
1952 401 374 28 171 336 626 2 
1953 220 106 107 36 175 356 7 
1954 365 100 27 57 639 358 12 
1955 355 60 27 20 285 38 8 
E.C.S. Typhoid 
Year Meningitis Fever Dysentery Leprosy Tuberculosis Trachoma 
1951 6 48 25 105 
1952 4 231 37 12 243 107 
1953 4 138 23 11 255 228 
1954 7 112 57 9 211 144 
1955 6 120 98 10 187 125 


Appendix BB: Hospitals maintained by Government 
Number and Category of Beds 


Name and location 
of Hospital 


Nicosia General] Hospital 
Famagusta Hospital 
Limassol Hospital 
Paphos Hospita! 

Larnaca Hospital 
Kyrenia Hospital 
Kyperounda Sanatorium 
Athalassa Sanatorium 
Home for the Disabled 
Mental Hospital, Nicosia 
Lysi Rural Hospital 
Athienou vs 


Lefkara - 
Agros ‘ 
Yialousa Rr 
Platres 93 
Palekhori se 
Klirou 
Lefkoniko __,, 
Morphou ” 
Pedhoulas __,. 
Pyrgos . 
Polis es 


Total .. 





Mines Hospitals 








Obstet- | Tuber- In- 
General] rics culosis | fectious | Mental 

225 25 — — — 
49 4 38 oman = 
46 5 — — — 
32 4 = — = 
49 7 — 13 a 
31 4 aa — = 
= — 115 — — 
= am 50 = a2 
12 — — 12 — 
— — — — 550 
9 = a2 ae ae 

6 3 — — — 

8 ] — — =— 

6 aa eas ate cent 

3 5 — — — 
10 3 — 2 — 
4 2 = = rae 

8 is = en eet 

8 oe = =e = 

7 1 — —_ —_ 
10 4 _ — _- 
5 — ges = a 

8 2 =e — — 
536 70 165 27 550 


Cyprus Mines Corporation Hospital: 51 beds. 
Cyprus Asbestos Co. Hospital: 36 beds. 


Private Nursing Homes . . 
There are approximately 40 such hospitals registered in the 
island with a total of some 530 beds. 
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Appendix DD: Prisons Statistics 


The daily average number of prisoners in 1955 was 353.90 
as follows: 
Remand Debtors Convicted Total 


22.41 Nil 331.49 353.90 
These figures do not include persons in the two groups of 
detainees. 
Comparative figures for the previous five years: 


1950 = oe ‘5 654.28 
1951 sd ait 2% 637.69 
1952 ea - os 628.52 
1953 $c ae < 476.49 
1954 Se ah 7 380.99 


Number of convicted prisoners received during 1955, classified 
by religion, sex and age-group. 


Christian Moslem 


Both Both Fe- 


CE UE en TS a Oe ee eee 


154 153 ] 9 9 — 
252 229 3 78 74 4 
20] 183 18 93 88 5 
28 25 3 17 15 2 
615 590 25 197 186 1] 





Length of Sentence of those committed to Prison. 
Males Females 


18 months and over .. an sit ae 9] 2 
12 months and less than 18 months ie 41 — 
6 months and less than 12 months nd 113 2 
3 months and less than 6 months .. ed 145 6 
1 month and less than 3 months .. na. 228 10 
under one month am ae = ne 158 16 


Total .. sid .. 176 36 
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Appendix EE: Statistics of Ships using Cyprus Ports 


The following return shows the nationality, number and tonnage 
of steam vessels entered at Cyprus ports during 1955: 


Nationality No. Tonnage 
British - a cs 428 763,488 
Italian se bed me 240 446,906 
Greek ns - es 143 256,511 
German a ae Seis 114 171,317 
Israeli se is as 111 103,865 
Yugoslavian ss ae 92 110,269 
Norwegian .. a a 87 178,998 
Swedish .. ..  .. 84 119,309 
Dutch 75 103,967 | 
Danish 62 74,707 | 
Turkish 37 78,873 | 
French i bs soy 37 76,350 
American (U.S.A.) .. 23 90,374 
Roumanian 21 7,621 
Other 90 147,569 


2,730,124 


——— 


Total 
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